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PREFACE 


Even  while  the  field  of  research  attracts  more  and 
more  aspirants,  one  hears  frequently  the  lament  that  sttidy 
is  lifeless,  that  a  miiltiplicity  of  scholars  is  attended 
by  a  paucity  of  subjects,  that  in  the  process  of  digging 
deep  into  the  body  and  life  of  our  literary  culture  ,  stu- 
dents have  passed  to  the  side  of  the  richest  veins  and 
have  either  bent  their  energies  to  mere  surface  study  or 
have  gone  down  and  beyond  into  rough,  ugly,  and  unprofi- 
table regions.   In  tbs  face  of  such  laments  and  dangers, 
it  is  often  necessary  for  a  student  of  English  to  justify 
any  work  which  he  proposes  for  the  good  or  for  the  approval 
of  others,  particularly , nowadays ,  if  that  work  lies  out- 
side of  strictly  literary  channels.  Certainly  as  impor- 
tant as  ever,  and  more  important  than  it  has  been  for  sev- 
eral  cent\3ries,  is  the  question  7?hy? ,  a  question  that 
research  must  answer  first  of  all  with  regard  to  its  at- 
tention to  any  particular  project.  The  study  contained 
in  the  following  pages  provokes  just  requests  for  defense  , 
though  in  the  main  that  defense  is  not  hard  to  make.  A 
linguistic  study  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  comparatively  neg- 
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lected  author  of  the  early  sixteenth  cent-ury,  thoiight  of 
too  often  not  by  his  ovra  name ,  as  an  individual  writer  of 
note,  hut  only  secondarily  as   the   author   of  his   chief 
work,  will  fill  one   of  the  gaps  that  remain  to  he  filled 
for  the   thorough  understanding  of  the   development  of  our 
language   in  one   of  its  most   important  stages. 

A  study  of  this  sort  needs  no  defense   to  the   student 
undertaking  it.     For  him  there   is  no  method  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  linguistic  history  so  profitable   as  that 
of  studying  language   intensively  in  its  various  phases, 
and  no  perusal  or  rehashing  of  another's  work  is  so  bene- 
ficial to  him  as  the  breaking  of  new  ground.      So  much  for 
his  personal  defense;   his   other  reasons  for  his  choice   of 
subject  he   shares  with  those  having  general  literary  inter- 
ests.    The    importance   and  attractiveness  of  the   linguistic 

1 
problems   of  the  early  renaissance  are   recognized,     and 

Elyot   is  without  a  doubt  one   of  the  prominent  users   of  the 
language   in  that  stage.     Uow,  with  the  publication  of  sev- 
eral splendid  studies  of  Elyot's  predecessor,  Caxton,  and 
of  two  of  his  contemporaries.  More   and  Tindale  ,   our  know- 
ledge  of  the  langiiage   of  Henry  VIII 's  time  has  been  revised 
and  enlarged.     They  need  to  be   supplemented  by  similar   in- 
vestigations  into  the  early  English  Schriftsprache   as  repre- 


1  Ihe   state   of  the   language   at  this  period  will  be 
touched  upon  in  a  general  way  in  Chapters   II  and  VI,  pp.  14 
and  219 . 
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sented  In  Elyot ,  Asoham,   and,  possitly,  Thomas  l¥ilson. 

But  three  more   important  reasons  than  these  exist  for   a 

more   intensive   and  comprehensive  work  on  Elyot  than  we 

have  had.     The   first  of  these  may  he  stated   in  the  words 

of  M.  Delcourt,  substituting  (as  oan  he  done  with  right) 

the  name    "Elyot"  for  "More":    "Si  Chauoer  et  Shaiiespeare 

se   trouvent  places  dans  I'histotre   I'un  environ  un  siecle 

avant ,  I'autre  environ  un  siecle  apres  I'^poque  reconnue 

comme  marquant  les  debuts  de   I'anglais  moderne ,  More  se 

2 
trouve   a  ces  debuts  meme."       And  the  next  sentence:    "Sa 

grammaire ,  son  vocabulaire ,   son  style ,  ne  peuvent  par 

suite  manquer  d'etre   instruct  if  s  pour  tous  ceu^  q[ue  ne 

laissent  pas   indifferents   I'histoire   de   I'anglais,  et  en 

partioulier  les  origines  directes  de  la  langue   d'aujourd'- 

3 
hui."        In  the  second  p^ace  Elyot  holds  the   distinction  of 

being  the   first  to  write   in  English  what  has  fret^uently 
been  called  a  treatise   on   "moral  philosophy"  but  what   is 
more   appropriately  styled,   in  the   German,  a  wissenschaft- 
liohes  work.     The   third  respect   in  which  Elyot   is  impor- 
tant  is  twofold:    1)   he  was   interested  in  language —   above 
all  others,   of  course,   in  his   own  tongue,   in  getting  it 
used,  and   in  raising   it  to  a  place   of  eminence  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  tongue,  ancient  or  contemporary;   2)    al- 


2  Joseph  Delcoxirt,  Essai  sur  la  langue   de  Sir   Thomas 
More   d' apres  ses  oeuvres  anglais ,  T^14.     PreTace ,  p.  xvi. 

3  Loo.   cit. 
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though  he  v/rote   in  a  style  v/hich  shared  with  others   the 

announcement  of  the  English-to-he ,  his  was   at   the  same 

time   a  distinctive  and  elevated  prose,   interesting  for    its 

distinction  and  elevation.     Delcourt,   in  comparing  £lyot 

and  More,  has  phrased  this  also  well  for  us:    "Elyot  est 

savant  et  More   est  populaire ;  Elyot  est  relativement  sohre 

et  More   est   facilement   diffus;  Elyot   est   tou jours   serieux 

et  More  n'est   jamais  plus   lui-meme   que   quand  il  prend  son 

4 
ton  bonhomme ." 

Elyot,  per   se  ,   is  quite  worthv/hile,   and  talcen  in  his 
relation  to  the  period  "between  Caxton  and  Queen  Slizaheth 
and  to  all  suhseq^uent  literature    in  his  language,  he   can 
rightly  be   called  one   of  the  foxmders   of  Modern  English. 

The  present  writer  has   attempted  to  "build  Slyot's 
language   and  lixaguistic   interests   into   a  fairly  comprehen- 
sive panorama  of  the  linguistic  situation  at  the   time.     Ac- 
cordingly, this  study  begins  with  a  brief  sketch  of  Elyot 's 
life,   including  all  the   important  facts  so   far  established 
about  him,   and  continues  with  a  review  of  Renaissance   lan- 
guage  developments   in  Italy,  France,   Germany,   and  England, 
through  the   first   quarter   of  the   sixteenth  century.      It 
closes  with  an  account  of  linguistic  science  and  philoso- 
phy in  the   latter  half  of  the  same  centiary.     Elyot  himself 
is   considered  first  from  the  standpoint  of  his  preparation. 


4  0£.    cit .  ,  p.    310. 
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his  work,  and  the  ideals  toward  which  he  strove;  then  as 
to  vocahulary ,  in  point  of  volume  and  variety  the  most 
fruitful  phase  of  the  study;  last  as  to  syntax  and  style. 
There  are  three  appendices,  two  of  which  are  self-explana- 
tory. One  of  them  (Appendix  C),  however,  deserves  an  ad- 
vance notice  ,  in  that  it  "bears  an  extremely  close  and  im- 
portant relation  to  the  chapter  on  vocabulary  (Chapter  IV). 
In  the  text  of  that  chapter  Elyot's  vocabulary  is  analyzed, 
and  ample  illustrations  from  his  v/riting  are  used  to  sup- 
port the  resulting  generalizations.  To  incorporate  the 
complete  lists  of  these  ill-ustr ations  in  the  text  would  be 
to  increase  the  bulk  of  that  chapter  unreasonably;  conse- 
g^uently,  these  lists  are  placed  in  an  appendix,  where  the 
reader  will  find  them  arranged  to  correspond  with  the  sec- 
tions of  the  discussion  in  Chapter  IV.  The  writer  hopes 
by  this  arrangement  to  maintain  a  more  proper  proportion 
among  the  chapters  of  the  study  without  thereby  doing  an 
injustice  to  the  very  important  materials  in  Appendix  C. 

Two  chapters ,  ordinarily  included  in  linguistic 
studies,  have  been  omitted—  those  on  phonology  and  mor- 
phology—  and  their  omission  calls  for  some  explanation. 
The  language  of  iilyot's  writing  is  of  real  significance  to 
the  linguistic  historian  only  with  regard  to  the  elements 
of  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  style.  In  the  history  of  lin- 
guistic study  up  to  the  present  time,  scholars  have  covered, 
more  or  less  completely,  the  four  main  phases  of  the  sub- 
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ject:  vocatulaxy,  acoideno©  ,  syntax  and  style,  and  phono- 
logy. Of  these  four,  accidence  has  been  most  thoroughly 
studied,  for  all  periods  of  the  English  language;  and 
phonology—  a  branch  of  linguistic  science  which  arrived 
somewhat  later  ,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  nineteenth  and  tm^en- 
tieth  centxiry  scientific  attitude—  has  been  carried  to 
what,  for  lack  of  more  tangible  and  certain  evidence,  may 
prove  to  be  its  limit.  Ihese  phases,  then,  have  been  am- 
ply handled  for  the  period  and  the  individuals  of  the  early 
Renaissance  in  England.  Moreover,  the  sixteenth  century 
marked  the  end  of  the  vast  phonological  and  morphological 
changes  in  our  language, and  the  beginning  of  the  additions 
and  improvements  in  the  linguistic  resources  and  methods 
of  manipulation.  Vocabulary,  syntax,  and  style,  conse- 
(juently,  are  the  most  valuable  phases  of  a  linguistic  study 
of  Elyot.  The  first,  although  it  is  a  very  tangible  object, 
has  not  yet  received  ample  attention  for  that  period  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned,  a  time  when  annually  large  ac- 
cretions to  the  language  were  being  made.  The  second, 
chiefly  because  of  its  highly  subjective  nature,  is  now  the 
richest  field  for  the  labors  of  the  philologist. 

With  the  rise  of  the  London  dialect,  English  sounds 
and  spellings  approached  a  standard  the  like  of  ^ich  had 
not  been  known  on  the  island  since  the  days  when  literary 
activity  was  restricted  to  the  West  Saxons;  this  fact  helps 
more  amply  to  explain  the  omission  from  this  study  of  the 
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chapters   on  phonology  and  morpholgy.     To  be  sxire  ,  many 
changes  were  to  come   in  prontmciation  (soimds),  chief  of 
which  was   the   great   vowel   shift   of  the   fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.     After  that  came  many  more   gradations. 
Spelling,  too,  was  to  remain  long  unsettled,  but   its 
career  was   destined  to  be  not  nearly  so  turbulent  as  that 
of  sounds.      The   former,   constantly  working  its  way  out   of 
the  maze   of  Middle  English  times ,  was   to  reach  an  acknow- 
ledged standard  late   in  the  sixteenth  century  or   early  in 
the   seventeenth.      In  Elyot's  time    it  was   at   a  mid -way  post; 
it  was  more  regular  than  in  Middle  English,  but  still  puz- 
zlingly  unsettled.     Elyot  himself,   in  the  Preface   to  his 
Dictionary  (1538),   apologized  "for   as  moche   as  by  haste 
made   in  printyng,  some  letters  may  happen  to  lacke  ,  some 
to  be   sette   in  wronge  places ,   or  the   ortography  nat  to  be 
truely  obserued."     It   is  remarkable  that  he  should  even 
imply  a  true   orthography,  for   if  any  such  thing  existed  it 
seems   only  fair   to  expect  him  and  his   contemporaries   to 
practice    it.     His   spelling  exhibits   all  the    inconsisten- 
cies  of  that   shifting  period. 

There    is   still   some  Vv'ork  to  be   done   on  the    question 
of  sounds   in  the   sixteenth  century,  but   the    orthography  of 
the  period,   an  objective   and  tangible    item,   is   known.     Now, 
although  a  continuation   of  the  work  of   eminent   scholars 
like  Wyld  and  Zachrisson  along  this   line   depends   always   on 
orthography  (the   v^fritten  record),   simple   and   in  combina- 
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tions  such  as  rimes,  that  work  is   of  a  brosdly  coniparative 
nattire   involving  many  writers   over   a  period  of  many  years. 
As  such  it  extends  far  "beyond  the  hounds  of  this  paper  on 
Elyot.     As   for  him,   the  now-accepted  rules  and  exceptions 
of  English  orthography  for  the    sixteenth  centiiry —  hence  , 
also,   of  sounds,  as  far  as  they  can  he   determined  from 
prose—  apply  to  his  writing  with  no  notable   variations   or 
contributions. 

lo  become   ac4,uainted  with  these  rules   one  has   only  to 
turn  to   that   long  valuable  book  of  A.J.Ellis  on  Early  Eng- 
lish Pronunciation,  Chaucer  Society,  ZII ;   that  of  R.E. 
Zachrisson  on  Pronunciation  of  English  Vowels  ,   1400-1700 , 
Goteborg,  1915;   that  of  0.   Jespersen  on  John  Hart's  Pro- 
nunciation  of  English  (1569   and   1570)  ,  Heidelberg,   1907, 
or  his  Growth  and  Structure   of  the  English  Language ,  4th 
edition,  Kew  York,   1929;   that   of  E.  Eudolf  on  Pie   englische 
Orthographie   von  Caxton  bis  Shakespeare  ,  Diss.  Marburg, 
1904;   that   of  J.   i7ille   on  Die   Orthographie    in  Roger  As c hams 
Toxophilus  und  Scholemaster ,  Diss.  Marburg,  1889;   or  those  n- 
many  others  which  are  to  be   found  in  the  bibliographies  of 
our  numerous  histories   of  the  English  language. 

At  the  present  stage   of   investigation  along  this  line, 
the  general  opinion  is  that  for   all  intents  and  purposes 
English  spelling  has  been  at   a  standstill  since   the  fif- 
teenth century.      In  1912  lindelof  devoted  several  pages   of 
conclusions   to   an  expansion   of  this   theme.      After   Old  Eng- 
lish spelling  traditions  passed  away,  he   found,   the   spel- 
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ling  became  principally  phonetic.     But  there  began  at  that 
time   conservative  tendencies  which  prevented  the   orthogra- 
phy from  keeping  pace  with  the  pronunciation;   so  that   oiir 
spelling  now  is  not  a  reflection  of  modern  but   of  late 
medieval  pronunciation.      Germany  has  not  been  thus  delin- 
i^uent;   she  has    introduced   diphthongs   for   the   older   long 
vowels  they  have  replaced ,   and  in  other  points  kept  her 
writing  up  with  her   speech.     Not  so   in  English,  where   ± 
represents  the     ai     sound  and  £,  ee,  ea,   ie,  e_i  represent 
the  continental   {l\    sound.     This  unphonetic  character   of 
English  was  obvious  enough  as  early  as    the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,  and  from  the  middle   of  that  century  to  the  present 
day  there  have  been  numerous  attempts  to  reform  ovir  spelling, 
Ifhey  have   all  come   to  naught.     Severe  difficulties   are   in 
the  way  of  such  reform.     A  partial  reform  would  bring  a 
result  more   confusing  than  the  present  condition;   a  com- 
plete  one  wovL^d  so  sever   our   connection  with  our   own  past 

5 
as   to  make  the  changes  unthinkable. 

The   same   opinion  is  held  by  Wyld,   a  more  recent  wri- 
ter:   "The   discrepancy  which  exists   at  the  present  time  be- 
tween sound  and  symbol  in  English  is  due  to  the   fact  that 
the   spelling  was  practically  fixed,   in  all   its  essential 
features,  by  Caxton  and  the   early  printers,   in  the  last 
quarter   of  the   fifteenth  century.     Caxton 's  spelling  is 


5  U.L.   LindelSf ,  Grundz^ge   der  Geschichte   der  englischen 
Sprache .  pp.    98-9. 
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virtually  that  of  late  M.E.     He   introdTices  no  new  spel- 
lings to   indicate   the  sound  changes  which  had  already 
come   atoiat  since  the   typical  Central  M.E.  period.     And 
yet,  as  we  shall  see,  many  important  changes   in  vowel 
sounds  must  have  been  well  established  in  Caxton's  time: 
e.g.   the  fronting  of  M.E.   a,   the  raising  of  e,   the  raising 
and  over-rounding  of  old  tense  £  to   [u  ."       Then,  mention- 
ing,  as  Lindelof  did,  the  numerous  attempts  that  have   been 
made   tov/ard  reform,  he   concludes  that  "Probably  no  one 
really  wants  English  spelling   'reformed'    for   ordinary  pur- 
poses ,  except  a  handful  of  faddists  ,   and  most   of  these  have 

7 
systems  of  their   own  which  they  are   anxious   to  float." 

Over  against  the   "ordinary  purposes"  he  places  "scientific 
purposes",  for  which  systematic  phonetic  symbols  are  neces- 
sary. 

The  short  of  all  this   is  that  Elyot's  writing  contri- 
butes nothing  to  the  history  of  soiinds   (there   is  a  bare 
possibility  that    it  would   if   one  went  beyond  the   limits   of 
this  work  and  made    a  broadly  comparative  study);   that  the 
orthography  of  his  period  is  known  and  that  he—  not  being 
primarily  interested  in  that  phase   of  linguistic  develop- 
ment— made  no   innovations   in   it.     There   is  no  better   in- 
stance  of  the   slightness  of  Elyot's  interest   in  orthography 
than  that,  by  the   inconsistent  use   of  £  or  jb  in  words  from 
the  Latin  which  now  regularly  end  in  -tion ,  even  he,   a  Lati- 


6  H.C.Wyld,  A  Short  History  of  English,   5th   ed.  ,   1926, 
pp.    127-8. 

7  Ibid.  ,   p.    130. 
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nist,  showed  himself  indifferent  toward  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  spelling  efforts  of  the  time ,  that  of  re- 
Latinizing  words  borrowed  earlier  in  the  FrenoYi   form. 
Hhe  reader  will  find  a  representative  list  of  the  ortho- 
graphical phenomena  in  Elyot,  with  illustrations,  in  Ap- 
pendix B  of  this  stTody.  This  list  affords  sufficient 
support  for  the  omission  of  the  chapter  on  this  phase  of 
the  subject. 

If  orthography  in  Elyot  is  an  unfruitful  subject 
for  study,  morphology  is  more  so.  Only  a  few  matters  of 
form  are  noticeable. 

Though  his  language  is  predominantly  Southern  English, 
plurals  and  preterites  in  the  iJorthern  -is  and  -id  re- 
spectively occur  occasionally  (adherentis ,  G.  I.ii.7; 
ponderid,  K,   89).   The  third  person  singular  present  in- 
dicative is  -eth.  This  Southern  form  occurs  so  frequently 
in  the  Knowledge  ,  as  compared  with  the  Gouernour,  that 
one  is  at  first  inclined  to  see  in  its  use  a  deliberate 
striving  after  quaintness  in  the  Platonic  dialogue.  That 
is  the  usual  ending,  however;  its  prominence  in  the  Know- 
ledge is  due  rather  to  the  fact  that  the  present  tense 
occurs  comparatively  seldom  in  the  Gouernour,  except  of 
the  verb  _to  be. 

The  genitive  is  formed,  in  the  singular  and  in  the 
plural,  with  -£  or  -es:  mans  ,  mens,  chrystes.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  sign  is  always 
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simple  St   for  wherever  _e  appears  it  is  very  likely  the 
silent  final  £  of  the  uninfleeted  form. 

As  to  pronouns,  his  is  genitive  neuter  of  the  third 
personal  pronoun.  Eueryche  is  used  ahsolutely  (i.e.  with- 
out the  addition  of  the  "one",  which  was  added  in  Middle 
English  and  is  today  necessary  to  the  idiom)  ,  as  in 
"eueryche  of  theym"  (GH.  fol.  66b).  Self,  originally 
added  to  personal  pronouns  to  maJce  them  reflexive,  stands 
alone  for  the  compound  pronoun  in  "the  thyng  selfe"  (E. 
39).  Personal  pronouns,  in  their  simple  form,  are  used 
reflexively  with  verbs,  as  in  "dooe  endeuour  theim  to  be 
founden"  (Diet.,  1545,  Pref . ) .  ' 

Double  comparatives  and  double  superlatives  ere  nu- 
merous: "more  larger"  (G.  III.ix.2£9),  "they  fetche  bloud 
more  deper"  (CH.  fol.  63a);  "moste  soneste"  (G.  III.xv. 
24£)  ,  "the  moste  easiste  v;ay"  (G.  I.xix.86),  "most  hotest 
feuers"  (CH.  fol.  78b).   The  old  comparative  form  of  near 
survives  in  nere  (DP.  Pref.).  More  is  used  absolutely 
as  an  adjective  occasionally:  "rendreth  to  their  wittes 
a  more  sharpenesse"  (Diet.,  1545,  Pref.). 

Any  thinge  serves  as  an  adverb,  in  the  sense  of  "at 
all",  at  G.  II.xii.l68.  Agayne —  in  the  modern  language 
against ,  which  form  Elyot  himself  uses  twice  in  Gyp.  Pref, 
was  still  good  as  a  preposition  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
for  Elyot  says  "Scipio  f aught  agayne  the  Cimbres."  (G.  I. 
xvii.76) . 
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Ben   is   the  present   infinitive    of  tjo  te    (see  Diet. 
Pref .  ,   or  Cyp.   Pref.).      There    is   the    impersonal  use   of 
liketh  at   G.    I.i.4.     J'inally,   the   past  participle,  par- 
ticularly of  verhs   formed  from  the  past  participle   of  the 
Latin  first   conjugation,    is   often   identical  with  the 
present   infinitive    in  form:    fatigate  ,  understand   (from 
the   participial  form  which  the   language   has   dropped)  , 
constitute ,   distract ,   dedicate .   masticate ,  etc.,   to  quite 
a  long  list.      Sometimes,  as   in  elected   { G.    I.ii.lO)  ,   the 
modern  form  analogous   to   the  weak  preterite   appears    in 
Elyot. 

In  his  conclusion   on  the    origin  and  grov;th  of  the 
English  literary  language  ,  V/yld  expresses   compendiously 
the  present-day  opinion:    "The   differences  that  we  remark 
betv/een  the  -^nglish  of   to-day  and  that   of  noccleve    and 
Lydgate ,   of  Pecock  and  Caxton,   of  Skelton  and  Lord  Berners, 
of  Tyndale   and  Sir  Thomas  More,   of  Surrey,  Wyatt,   and 
Slyot ,   of  Udall,   Sackville,  Ascham,   Lati!:ier ,   Lyly ,   and 
their  contemporaries,   are   very  largely  differences   of 
structure  and  phrase  ,   ci_uaintnesses  and   archaisms   of  word 
and  expression  rather   than  vital   disparities   of   dialect. 
The   language   of  Caxton  and  his    immediate   followers    is,   to 
all   intents  and  purposes,   the   ancestor   of   our  present  Eng- 
lish,  apart   from  the    scattered  and   isolated  differences 

8 
to  which  reference  has  been  made." 


8   0£.    cit.  ,  p.    231. 
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Ihe   varieties   that   existed   in   fifteenth —   and   even   as 
late   as  sixteenth —  centtiry  English  are   in  the   scattered 
forms  and  not   in  whole   classes   of  words   or   grammatical 
categories.      The  mechanics   of  Elyot's   language    are    the 
mechanics   of  the  lang-uage   of  his  contemporaries,   aid   are 
not  remarkably  at  variance  ?;ith  the  mechsnics   of   ovx   own 
English. 

The  writer  hopes   that   the   virtues    of  comprehensive- 
ness  and  coordination  are    to   be   found   in  the    following 
pages.     Much  of  the   treatment  of  the  subject  is,   of  course, 
analytic ,  but  it   is   intended  to  be  as  synthetic   as   inten- 
slveness   allows.      We  have   at   hand  what   may  be   called 
broad  treatments   of   our  period  and   of   our   author.      The 
performance    of  such  reasonably  analytical  work  as  the 
following  purposes   to   be   will   lead   to  a  general   treat- 
ment,    one    of  breadth  as  well   as   of  genuine    synthesis. 

Many  people   have,  by  inspiration,   suggestion,   and 
actual  work,  helped   the   writer   to  reach  this    stage    in 
his   study  of  the  English  language    and   literature.     His 
chief  gratitude,  however,  goes   to  Professor  E.  E.  Eric- 
son  for  his  broad  view  of  the  relation  between  language 
and   life,  his   intelligent   instruction   in  the    develop- 
ment of  our  language,   aid,   specifically,  his  wise   and 
patient  direction  of  this  particular   study.      The  writer 
is  also  greatly  indebted  to  Miss  Georgia  Faison,  Hefer- 
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ence   Librarian  at   the  University  of  Ilorth  Carolina, 
whose    great  willingness   and   industry  has  placed   in  his 
hands  many  hooks  which   it  would  have   heen  extremely 
difficult  for  him  to  get   without  her   aid. 


CHAPTER 


Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  Life 


Thomas  Elyot   is  unforttmately  in  need  of  biograph- 
ers.     The   facts  of  Caxton's  life  have   a  niimher   of  times 
been  investigated  and  recorded;   one  has   in  any  fairly 
equipped  library  easy  access  to  biographies   of  Erasmus, 
More,  Tyndale ,  and  Fisher;   and  the   lives   of  many  of  the 
htunanists  have  been  touched  upon  repeatedly.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  facts  about  Elyot's  life   are   few,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  details  have  not  been  thor- 
oughly investigated  beyond  what  such  works   as  those   of 
Bale,  Wood,  Cooper,   Strype ,  Fuller,   and  the  State  Papers 
contain.      The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (Sidney 
Lee) ,   the  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature    (T. 
M.  Lindsay) ,  and  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  have  re- 
stated briefly  the   details  gathered  from  these   sources. 
The  most  thorough  work  on  this  matter  was  done  by  H.H. 
S.   Croft  in  his  edition  of  the  Souernour   in  1880;   that 
review,   supplemented  in  a  few  instances  by  details  from 
other  notices   (only  one  biographical  note   of  interest 
has  appeared  since  Croft's  work  was  published),  forms 
the  basis  of  the  following  account. 
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Thomas  Slyot's  life  "begins  and  ends  about  equi- 
distant from  tlie  first  printing  in  England  and  the 
publication  of  Tottel's  Miscellany  (or  the   accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth) ,  generally  accepted  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Elizabethan  or  Renaissance  period  of 
English  literature.      The   date   of  his  birth  was  1490 
or  before.     This  date    is  arrived  at  by  the   fact  that 
in  1511,  while  his  father  was   justice,  he   accompan- 
ied the  latter  on  a  tour  of  the   Western  Circuit  in 
the   capacity  of  Clark  of  Assize  ,   a  position  which  he 
could  not  have  filled  as  a  minor.     About  all  we  know 
of  his  extraction  is  that  he  was   of  a  knightly  fam- 
ily, being  the   only  son  of  Sir  Richard  Elyot  by  the 
latter 's  first  wife,  Alice  Fynderne .     Thomas  had  no 

children,   and  so   far  as  we  know  his   family  has  become 

1 
extinct  and  forgotten.        Though  the   general  locality 

of  his  birth  is  agreed  upon,   its  exact  place   is  as 
yet  unknown,   the   doubt  in  the   matter  being  due   to 
the   absence  of  records   and  to  the    fact  that  the  fam- 
ily property  was  scattered  over  several  counties. 
There  have  been  conjectures  that  Wiltshire    (MB,   and 
Chambers'   Cyclopedia)  ,  Suffolk  (V/ood  and  Fuller,  both 


1     In  1834  one  A.   T.  Elyot,   of  Catherine  Hall, 
Cambride;e  ,   issued  an  edition  of  the   Gouernour   (Prin- 
ted by  and  for  John  Hermaman  and  Ridgway  and  sons, 
Piccadilly,  London.),  which,   from  the    tone   of   the 
Dedication  and  Preface,  was   apparently  done   out  of 
family  sentiment. 
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admitting  the   doubtfulness   of  the   tradition  in  the   phra- 
ses "as  said"   and  "some   say",  respectively),   or  Devon- 
shire   (Henry  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education, 
Vol.  XLIV,   1886,  pp.   483-96)  was  the  birthplace.     Coop- 
er  (in  his  Athenae  Cantabr igiensea )    thought  it  was 
more  likely  that  Elyot  was  born  in  Wiltshire.     And  it 

is  possibly  so,  for  Sir  Richard  Elyot  held  large  es- 

2 
tates  in  Wiltshire,   and,   in  addition,  some   lands   in  Ox- 
fordshire.     Thomas'    connection  with  Cambridge    (and  hence 
with  Suffolk?)    came  by  his   inheritance  through  his  moth- 
er. 

Assuming  1490  as  the   date    and  Wiltshire   as  the  place 
of  his  birth,  we  next  face   the   question  of  what  Elyot 
was  doing  during  those   years  before  we   actually  meet 
him  for   the   first  time  ,   as   a  grown  man.      Wood  claimed 
him  as  twice   an  alumnus   of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Oxford, 
contending  that  he  entered  in  1514  and  received  the   de- 
grees of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor   of  Civil  Law  in  . 
1518  and  1524;  Bliss   (in  his  amendment  to  Wood's  account) 
and  Cooper  claimed  him  for  Jesus  College,   Cambridge,     All 
these  claims   are  tmsupported;    the  most  substantial  in- 
formation we  have   is  Elyot's  own  assertions  that  he  was 


2       He  was  made   serjeant-at-law  and  attorney-gen- 
eral to  the    (jueen   consort   in  1503,    justice    of  assize 
soon  afterward,    and   judge    of  common  pleas   in  1513. 
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self-educated,   tliat  he  read  widely.      At   an  early  age  he 
had  had  a  good  knowledge    of  Latin,  Greek,   and  Italian. 
It  is  usually  assumed  that  somewhere  he   came   into  con- 
tact with  the  learned  Linacre ,   those  who  think  so  tak- 
ing as  their   evidence   a  sentence   from  the  Proheme   of 
the  third  edition   (1641)    of  the   Pastel  of  Helth:    "For 
before   that  I  was  twentie  yeres  olde  ,   a  woorshipfull 
physic  ion,   and  one   of   the  moste  renowned  at   that  time 
in  England,  percaiuyng  me  by  nature   enclyned   to  know- 
lage ,  radde  unto  me   the  workes   of  Galene    of  tempera- 
mentes,  natiirall  f acultees  ,   the    introduction  of  Johan- 
nicius,  with  some   of  the  Aphorismes   of  Hippocrates." 
Immediately  following  this  passage  Elyot  mentions  a 
list  of  medical  authors  whom  he  afterwards  read  on  his 
own  initiative.     All  the    facts  in  the  case   —   the  ab- 
sence  of  proof  that  he  v/as   a  tiniversity  man,  his   own 
statements  about  his   early  interests   and  education,  and 
the  habits   of  study  which  he  practiced  throughout  his 
life   —  lead  us   to  believe   that  his   instruction  was 
self-given. 

Beginning  in  1511  the  records  give  us  more   defin- 
ite material  for  a  life   of  Elyot,     The  position  of  Clerk 
of  Assize,   attained  in  that  year,  was  held  xintil  1528. 
In  1522  his   father   died,   and  he   inherited   the   property. 
In  1523  fortune   twice   smiled  upon  him,  when  after  his 
inheritance   of  his  cousin,  Thomas  Pynderne's  Cambridge 
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estates  had  teen  disputed,  Wolsey  decided  in  his  favor 
and  besides  appointed  him  clerk  of  the  privy  council. 
He  was  made  sheriff  of  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire   in 
1527,   the   first  of  a  number   of   appointments  to   that  po- 
sition (for  various  counties)  which  he  was  to  receive 
dxiring  the   next  twenty  years.     About  this  time,  also, 
we  have    in  a  letter  to  Cromwell   (dated  March  25,   1527-8) 
the  first  indications   of  an  intimacy  —  whether  more 
than  a  business  relation  we  do  not  know  —  between  these 
two  public  figures   of  those  hectic  times.      In  1528,   as 
we  have  noticed,  Elyot  ceased  to  be  Clerk  of  Assize,  and 
in  1530  he   was  displaced  from  the  privy  council.      In 
this  year  he  served  on  an  inq.uiry  concerning  the   Cam- 
bridge estates  of  his  former  patron.   Cardinal  Wolsey, 
and,   apparently  as   compensation  for  the    displacement 
just  mentioned,  he  was  knighted  in  the   same  year.      It  is 
fairly  certain,  however,   that  he  was  neither  distressed 

over  the   loss   of  his  seat  nor  delighted  over  the  compen- 

3 
sation.     Ee  had  written  to  Cromwell  in  complaint  that 

the  emoluments   of  his   office    in  the   king's  service  had 
not  been  forthcoming,  and  knighthood,   a  barren  honor,   on- 
ly put  him  to  further  expense.     His  ownership  of  proper- 
ty and  his  interest   in  letters  were  winning  for  him  op- 


3.    See  Croft's  Gouernour  ,  pp.   Iviii  and  Ixxi-xci. 
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porttinities  to  serve  his  state   in  capacities  resulting 
from  the   former  only.     Public  affairs  were   ohviously 
distasteful,   though  it   is    quite  possible  that  the  dis- 
taste  sprang  not  so  much  from  a  genuine  averseness  to 
the  duties   involved  as   from  the  restrictions  they  placed 
upon  literary  enterprise   of  any  sort.     Elyot  must  have 
been  continuing  throughout   the  twenties  his  reading, 
and  seeking  always  the  leisure   and  material  means   of 
gratifying  his  chief  interests.     Elyot   in  no  way  demon- 
strated the  burning  enthusiasm  for  letters  that  usual- 
ly drives   a  person  to   the  work  against  all  odds;   yet 
for  him  there  was  a  higher  public  service   in  the   free- 
ing and  enlightening  of  the  minds   of  his   countrymen. 

We  have   arrived  now  at  a  point   (1531)   within  six- 
teen years   of  his  death,  and  at  the  beginning  of  his 
most  active   and  fruitful  period.     During  these   last 
years  his  energies  were   expended  in  two   types   of  work: 
increased  public  service,  both  local   and  foreign;    and 
the  business   of  writing  and  translation. 

As  to  his   local  appointments,  we   find  his   name 
frecLuently  in  the  lists   of  sheriffs  fotmd  in  the   State 
Papers   of  Henry  VIII;  he  was  sheriff  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Huntingdon.      In  1542  he  represented  Cambridgeshire 
in  Parliament.     These  local  offices  are  relatively  in- 
significant, however,   during  this  period  when  Elyot 
was  engaged  in  international  diplomatic  service.     More- 
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over ,  concerning  the   latter  there  is  imcertainty  and  de- 
bate ;    in  fact,   scholars   are  now  sure   of  only  one  embas- 
sy.     The  publication  in  1531  of  the  Gouernour ,  a  book 
directing,   in  the   favorite  sixteenth-century  fashion, 
the  education  of  rulers,  won  popularity  for  him  and  ad- 
vancement  in  the  king's  favor.     Later   in  the  year  he  was 
sent  to   the  Low  Countries  on  a  double  commission:   to 
win  the   favorable   attitude   of  Emperor  Charles  V  toward 
Henry  VIII 's  plan  for  divorce  from  Catherine   of  Ara^on, 
and  to   assist  Stephen  Yaughan  in  the    apprehension  of 
William  Tyndale.     No  brilliant  success  attended  either 
of  these   commissions,  his  failure  being  usually  attrib- 
uted to  his  lukewarmness.     There   is,  of  course,  good 

reason  to  accept  that  as  the  explanation,   for  back  at 

4 
home  he  was  a  friend  of  Sir  Thomas  More,   and,   there- 
fore, very  possibly  not  in  favor  of  Henry's  policies, 

5 
and  it  was  only  by  maneuver ings  not  at  all  creditable 


4.  V/e  have  no  primary  evidence   of  their   intimacy; 
that  is,  no  communication  between  them  has  been  pre- 
served,  and  neither   of  them  says  anything  in  his  writ- 
ings of  value    in  this   connection.     William  Roper's  life 
of  More,  Elyot's  few  remaining  letters,   the   accotmts  of 
their  closely  related  offices   in  the  State  Papers,   and 
Stapleton's   (Vita  Thomae  Mori,  referred  to   in  the  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica  account   of  Elyot)   description  of 
Margaret  Barrow,  Elyot's  wife,   as  a  student  of   the 
"school"  of  More  form  the   sum  of  the  evidence   of  the 
friendship  and  common  views  of  these   two  men, 

5.  See  particularly  the   letter  to  Cromwell  dis- 
cussed on  p.lObelow^    and  CLUoted   in  Appendix  G,  pp.    303-4. 
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to  his  character  that  he  escaped  the  fate  of  that 
Lord  Chancellor.  At  any  rate,  the  mission  was  one 
which  netted  him  no  gain  in  political  standing,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  brought  chiefly  expense  and  little 
pay  for  him.  He  retxirned  home  in  March,  1532.  It  was 
long  "believed  that  Elyot  served  on  an  embassy  to  Rome 
in  the  same  year,  153S,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
continue  diplomatic  negotiations  concerning  the  divorce , 
but  that  story  is  regarded  now  as  unauthoritative,  since 

it  "rests  upon  a  late  endorsement  of  instructions  dat- 

6 
ted  from  that  year".   It  has  also  long  been  thought 

that  he  returned  to  the  Court  of  Charles  V  in  1534-5, 

following  the  iimperor  that  time  into  Italy  and  Africa. 

William  Hoper  seems  to  have  been  the  originator  of 

this  detail,  relating  in  his  Life  of  More  that  Charles 

informed  Slyot  of  the  execution  of  More  and  that  Elyot 

7 
communicated  to  his  friends  back  at  home  Charles's  re- 
gret over  the  loss.  This  story,  bearing  in  the  light 

8 
of  all  the  circumstances  so  much  credibility,  has  been 


6.  See  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  under  "Elyot" 
and  Croft,  p.  xci  ff. 

7.  It  is  to  be  remembered  in  the  More-Elyot  con- 
nection that  Roper,  here  counted  among  Elyot' s  close 
friends,  was  More ' s  son-in-law. 

8.  His  bibliography  and  dates  of  publication  sup- 
port the  story  of  a  second  embassy.  In  1531  the  Gouer- 
nour  appeared;  in  1532  nothing;  ir  1533  and  1534  seven 
items;  in  1535  only  two  short  pieces  of  translation, 
published  in  one  volume ;  in  1536  he  began  the  Diction- 
ary, but  nothing  else  was  published  until  this  last 
work  appeared  in  1538. 
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accepted  in  recent  times  "by  Croft,   the   DRB ,   and  the 

Encyclopedia  Britannica>     As  late   as  1930,  however, 

9 
A. F. Pollard  contributes  a  brief  note  to  the  effect 

that  the   1532  embassy  to  Charles  V  was  filyot's  last, 
and  that,  besides.  Roper's  accoiint  of  the    interview  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  Blyot  is  false,  since   the  latter 
left  the  former's  court  for  all  time   in  March,  1532,  be- 
fore More  had  even  resigned  his  Lord  Chancellorship. 
In  that  state  rests  this  particular  bit  of  Elyot's  bi- 
ography. 

In  the  meantime  religion  and  politics  were  playing 
a  considerable  role   in  shaping  the  course   of  Elyot's 
life.      It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  just  what  his  stand 
was.     Although  he  was  sympathetic  with  More   and  there- 
fore opposed  to  King  Henry's  divorce  proceedings,  his 
failure   in  the  commission  to  find  Tyndale  makes  him  ap- 
pear to  be   favorable  to  the  Protestants.      It   is  like- 
ly that  the    latter  supposition  is   the   less   important 
of  the  two,  because,  having  half-heartedly  accepted  the 
major  commission  of  that   journey  to  the  continent  and 
having  experienced  an  extreme  lack  of  support  from  King 
Henry,  he  w%s   in  no  mood  to  be   over -industrious   in  car- 
rying out  a  minor  charge. 


9.    See   TLS,   July  17,   1930,  p.   592. 
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After  all,  he  seems  to  have  desired  above  all  else  to 
save  his  head.  His  attachment  to  More  undouhtedly  op- 
erated strongly  against  his  advancement  and  against  his 
getting  himself  entirely  clear  of  suspicion  for  a  few 
years  —  until  possihly  1536  or  1536.  He  denied  Cath- 
olic leaning  without  hesitation.   In  1532  Oromwell 
wrote  to  Elyot,  rec[uesting  that  he  send  in  any  seditious 
books  that  he  might  possess,  especially  those  favoring 

the  Bishop  of  Rome.   In  prompt  reply  Elyot  declared  for 

10 
the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  and,  offering  the  excuse 

that  he  was  sick  at  the  time,  promised  to  forward  to  Crom- 
well in  a  few  days  the  Papist  hooks  he  had.  Continuing 
in  the  same  letter,  he  admitted  his  friendship  with  More 
but  assured  Cromwell  that  at  the  time  of  writing  he  was 

quite  out  of  accord  with  any  former  friends  of  his  who 

11 
were  opposed  to  the  king. 

Throughout  these  years  Elyot  was  beginning  to  ac- 
complish his  principal  aim.  His  first  and  most  important 
work  was  the  Boke  Mamed  the  Gouernour  (1531) ,  a  treatise 
of  instruction  on  the  favorite  sixteenth-century  subject, 


10.  He  was  &  commissioner  in  Cromwell's  inquiry 
prior  to  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  but  did 

no!t  share  in  the  spoils  —  see  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  Xinder  "Slyot"  and  Croft  p.  cxv  ff. 

11.  This  letter  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  study,  p.  303. 
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the  ediication  of  princes.   Two  years  later  the  Renais- 
sance interest  in  books  of  wisdom  and  in  the  suhject 
of  flattery  was  manifested  in  _0f  the  Knowledge  which 
make  th  a  y/ise  Man  (1533)  and  Pasguyll  the  Playne  (1533) . 
IPhe  next  year  The  Castel  of  He  1th  (1534)  ,  a  popular 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  medicine,  based  on  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Greek  physicians,  appeared.   In  the  same 
year  were  published  the  Doctrinal  of  Princes  (1534);  The 
Bankette  of  Sapience  (1534)  ,  a  Platonic  disputation,  and 
a  collection  of  moral  sayings;  and  two  of  his  three  re- 
ligious pieces,  A  Swete  and  Devoute  Sermon  of  Holy  Saynt 
Ciprian  of  Mortal  it  ie  of  Man  and  the  Rules  of  a  Chris- 
tian Life ,  from  Pico  della  Mirandola,  (1534).   The  fol- 
lowing year  three  books  were  published.  The  Education  or 
Bringing  up  of  Children  (£.  1535  —  Croft  dates  this  "be- 
fore 1540")  translation  from  Plutarohe ,  and  The  Maner  to 
Chose  and  Oherysshe  a  Frende  (1535)  and  Howe  one  man  take 


12.  This  book  is  modeled  on  the  type  in  general 
and  on  Lrasmus'  (Institutii  Principis  Christian i)  ,  Pon- 
tano  (  De  Principe)  .  and  France sco  Patrizi  (Be   Itegno 
et  Regis  Institutione )  in  particular.  Elyot  is  partic- 
ularly indebted  to  Patrizi.   In  this  connection  Croft 
says  (Preface,  pp.  Ixv-lxvi):  Beside  the  similarity  in 
plan,  "the  identity  of  some  particular  passages  is  now 
so  clearly  established,  that  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
Elyot  had  made  himself  well  acc^uainted  with  the  contents 
of  Patrizi 's  book,  published,  as  we  have  seen,  about 
twelve  years  earlier,  and  of  which  he  probably  possessed 
a  copy.   It  is  curious,  however,  that  whilst  on  the  one 
hand  he  refers  in  express  terms  to  the  Inst i tut io  Prin- 
aipi_s  Christiani  of  Erasmus,  which  supplied  him,  amongst 
other  things  with  materials  for  his  Seven  Articles ,  and 
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Profite  of  his  Enymes  (1535)  —  Croft  says  these  last 
two  are  of  uncertain  date  and  authorship.  More  import- 
ant than  any  single  item  except  the  Grouernoxir  is  the 
Siotionary  (1538),  the  first  real  "dictionary",  in  our 
sense,  of  the  English  language.   In  1540  came  the  Image 
of  Gouernaunce ,  professed  to  he  a  translation  from  a 
Greek  manuscript,  also  the  Defence  of  Good  Women.  Then 
five  years  later  was  published  the  Preservative  agaynste 
Deth  (1545  —  Croft  says:  "1544  or  after"),  containing 
many  q.uotations  from  holy  men.  Ascham  ('J?oxophilus )  men- 
tions Blyot  as  having  in  hand  in  1544  a  De  Rebus  Memor- 
abilibus  Angliae ,  which  is,  however,  still  unfound  and 
unknown. 

We  do  not  know  that  Elyot  was  in  bad  health  or 
was  contemplating  the  end,  when  he  wrote  and  piiblished 
in  1545  the  simple  little  sermon,  A  Preservative  against 
Deth.  Nevertheless,  he  had  at  that  time  only  a  year  to 
live.  He  died  March  26,  1546,  on  the  manor  of  Carleton 
in  Cambridgeshire,  which  he  had  bought  from  Cromwell, 
and  was  buried  there.  Wood  records  that  soon  after  his 
death  a  monument  was  placed  above  his  grave.   If  it  was, 
it  has  disappeared  since,  and  the  exact  spot  of  Elyot's 
burial  is  forgotten. 


(12  continued)  on  the  other  acknowledges  his  ob- 
ligation to  Pontano ,  from  whom  also  he  borrowed  largely, 
Elyot  makes  no  allusions  whatever  to  Patrizi." 
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Elyot   is  not  mentioned  by  his  contemporaries  ex- 
cept for   one  reference  by  Leland  (Itinerary.     See  Chap- 
ter VI,  p. 250).     His   family  connections  have  "become   ex- 
tinct,  and,   in  Croft's  words,    "  as  the   first  rivulets 
are   swallov/ed  up  later  by  the   flood,   so  his  works  were 
swallowed  up  by  the  floods  later  on   in  the  new  learn- 
ing movement."   ^  Nevertheless,  Elyot  must  have  been 
an  interesting  character,    judging  from  his  position 
in  the   state   and   the  popularity  of  his  books.     He  was 
enough  at  leisure   to   apply  himself  to   the  cultural 
problems   of  his  country.     England   inherited  the   tan- 
gible results   of  his   labors  and,   above   all,  his  spirit. 


13     0£.   cit .  ,  Preface,  p.   xxl. 
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CHAPISR  II 
The  linguistic  World  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot 

Before  we  can  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  Elyot 's 
language  and  linguistic  interests,  we  must  first  of 
all  orient  ourselves;  we  must  ujaderstand  reasonably 
well  the  influences  at  work  on  him  and  out  of  those  , 
as  it  were ,  discover  the  goal  which  he  set  for  him- 
self and  for  the  culture  of  which  he  was  a  part.  Elyot 
was  only  one  person  in  a  country  of  people  with  in- 
creasing interest,  enthusiasm,  and  activity;  and  Eng- 
land was  but  one  country  in  a  whole  continent  of  re- 
awakening people.  The  background,  then,  against  which 
we  must  view  our  subject  includes  several  countries 
and  in  a  sense  at  least  two  centuries. 

I 
More  than  half  a  century  before  Chaucer  was  writ- 
ing his  poems,  in  a  language  destined  to  become  the  in- 
strument of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  literatures, 
Dante  turned  his  hand  in  a  definite  and  critical  fash- 
ion to  the  problem  of  his  mother  tongue.  At  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  centxiry  and  throughout  the  fourteenth, 
most  of  the  vernacular  languages  of  Europe  were  just 
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at  the  end  of  a  relatively  unprogressive  period  of 
their  history.     At  this  point  Italian  literature   flow- 
ered in  Dante,  Boocaccic  ,   and  Petrarch.     England,   to 
he  siure  ,  had  her  Chaucer,  hut  in  Dante,  we  find  a  phe- 
nomenon not  paralleled  in  England  until  the   arrival 
of  Dryden:    the  greatest  creative  writer  of  a  whole  per- 
iod of  European  literature  turning  to  criticism.     Pro- 
fessor George  Saintshury  has  called  his  De  Vulgar i  Elo- 

cLuentia  the  most  important  critical  document  between 

1 
longinus  and  the   seventeenth  century.       Although  Boc- 
caccio  and  Petrarch  do  not  contribute  anything  of  a 

critical  nature   on  the  rise   of  the   vernacular,   they 

2 
"both  added  a  tremendotis   impetus  to  that  movement.     On 

the   other  hand,   Dante's  remarks  are  particularly  en- 
lightening on  this   stage   of  the   Italian  tongue. 

Dante  broke    av;ay  only  gradually  from  the   hold 
that  Latin  had  on  him  and  on  the  whole   learned  world. 
We  read  in  the  Vita  Nuova  (Chapter  26)   that   only  love 
should  be   treated  in  the   volgare .   that  concession  be- 
ing made   only  in  order  that  women  might  read  and  un- 
derstand.    While  composing  the  Convivio  he  was   still 
unwilling  to   give  up   one    jot  or  tittle   of  his  conten- 
tion for  the  greater  nobility  of  Latin  over   the  verna- 


1  History  of  Criticism.  Vol.    I,  bk.    iii,   ch.    ii. 

2  Petrarch  gave  his  preference   decidedly  to  Latin, 
but  the   tricks  of  fate  have  left  only  his   Italian  works 
to  posterity. 
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eular.     nevertheless,   diuring  these  very  times  he  was 

discussing  some   of  the  most  significant  matters   in 

3 
Italian,   and  by  1305  he   had  not  only  written  as  much 

as  we  have   of  his   defense   of  Italian,  but   in  De  Vul- 
gar i  Eloq^uentia  he  had  also  added  arms  and  virtue   to 
love   as  subjects  fit  for  that  language  and  had  re- 
versed his  position  by  proclaiming  the   vernacular 
more  noble    than  latin.     That  this  treatise  was   it- 
self written   in  the   classical  language   is  due  solely 
to  the   circumstance  that  he  was   addressing  the  oppon- 
ents of  the   vernaculars,   and  hence  had  to  reach  them 
through  their  own  medium. 

He  starts  with  the   origin  of  language,   finding 
Hebrew  the   speech  of  Adam  and  Eve,   attributes  the  con- 
fusion and  dispersion  of  tongues  to    the   tower  of  Babel, 
groups  the  Romance   idioms  as  one   of  the   three  Europe- 
an families,  and  divides   that   family  by  the   convention- 
al symbols,   oc,   oil,   and  ^     —  Provencal,  French,   and 
Italian,  respectively.     Then  he  takes  up  the  dialects, 

which  are   due,  he   says,   to   "the  change   to  which  all 

4 
human  things  are   subjected".     Such  a  difficulty  as  dia- 
lects presented  the  need  for  a  universal  language,   and 
it  was  to  meet  this  need  that  the  Srammatica  (Latin) 


5     For   the   data  by  which  this  date   is  arrived  at, 
see  Adolf  Gaspary's  Geschichte   der   Italienischen  Lit- 
eratur .   1885,   Vol.    I,  pp.    £6£-3. 

4     De   Vulgari  Eloquentia   (ed.   1897),  p.   384-6. 
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was   invented.      It  was  Dante's  view,   then,   that  the 

vernaculars  were  products   of  nature ,  and  Latin  was  a 

5 
later   invention;   that  while   the  vulgar  speech  was 

from  nature,  grammar,   or  Latin,  was  the  result   of  stu- 
dy.    Of  the  Romance  languages  he   seems   to  prefer  Ital- 
ian,  as  "being  the  closest  of  the   group  to   the  language 
of  grammar   and  as  the  organ  of  the   most  perfect  lyri- 
cal poetry.      In  Italy  itself,  however,  he   finds  four- 
teen principal  dialects   ( vulgar ia) ,   to  no   one   of  which 
he  allows   the  position  of  honor;   especially  does  he 
inveigh  against  the   Tuscans,  chiefly  "because   they, 
though  writing  and  speaking  more  faultily  than  the 
rest,   dared  to  "boast  of  their  speech.     From  various 
districts   of  the   country  he  patched  together  traces  of 
the  higher  volgare   that  he  sought,  and  on  the  existence 
of  such  traces  huilt  up  his  famous  doctrine   of  a  nation- 
al language.      Of  course,   in  the  end  Dante   attached  him- 
self mainly  to  the  Tuscan  dialect;  moreover,  he   satis- 
fied himself  with  considering  dialects   as  corruptions 
of  universals  and  accepting  universals   as  real,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  go  further  than  that  and  inquire   in- 
to the   source   of  his  accepted  universal  language,   Dante 


5     Gf.   Miilcaster's  viev/  that  every  language  he- 
gins  lowly  and  must  he  refined  "by  men  to  a  position  of 
respect.      (Blementarie ,  Chapters  xii  and  xxiii). 


.,    v  f    i:      ': 
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gave  the  last  chapters  of  what  he  completed  to  descrit- 
ing  this  language  as  the  vulgare  illustre ,  cardinals . 
aulicim,  and  cvuriale ,  and  to  explaining  its  applica- 
tion to  the  forms  of  literatiire. 

Though  Dante  finished  only  one  book  and  thirteen 
and  half  chapters  of  the  second,  the  De  Vulgar i  Blo- 
quentia  was  intended  to  comprise  four  books.  Sever- 
al times  he  promises  a  work  of  this  length;  see  es- 
pecially Book  II,  Chapter  iv,  lines  7-13:  "Et  q.uod  hue 
usq.ue  casualiter  est  assumptum,  illius  artis  ergaster- 
ium  reseremus,  modum  ballatarum  et  sonituum  omitten- 
tes,  quia  ilium  elucidere  intendimus  in  quarto  huius 
operis,  cuin  de  mediocri  vulgare  tractabimus."  The 
treatise  was  to  be  a  comprehensive  one  of  the  whole 
vulgar  tongue  rather  than  a  mere  poetica.as  its  incom- 
pleteness has  led  some  to  believe.   Taking  up  the  vul- 
gar illustre  first,  the  author  promises  to  touch  on 
every  level  down  to  the  speech  proper  to  one  family 
only.   "Quod  vulgarum  locutionem  appellamus  earn,"  he 
writes,  "qua  infantes  adsuefiunt  ab  adsistentibus , 
cum  primitus  distinguere  voces  incipiunt:  vel  quod 
brevius  dici  potest,  vulgarem  locutionem  asserimus, 
quam  sine  omni  regula  nutricem  imitantes  accipimus." 


6  Qp.  sit..  Book  I,  Chapter  i,  11.  21-27. 
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Dante  made  errors,  we  know,  errors  attributable 
to  the  beliefs  of  his  contemporaries.  Yet  he  was  bold: 
"He  was  the  first  among  his  countrymen  to  put  a  con- 
scious theory  in  the  place  of  the  irregular  use  of  the 
Yulgare ;  his  little  book  contains  the  first  actually 
scientific  treatment  of  the  Italian  language,  and  it 
is  at  the  same  time  the  first  example  of  a  regular 
Ars  Poetica  for  any  vulgar  tongue ,  after  the  manner  of 

those  that  had  previously  been  compiled  for  Latin  on- 

7 
ly." 

Unlike  Chaucer   in  England,  Dante    (and  his  suc- 
cessors, Boccaccio   and  Petrarch)  was   almost  immediate- 
ly follov/ed  by  a  live,   active  enthusiasm  for   the  rise 
of  the  language  he  had  immortalized.     'Bib  Renaissance 
was  coming  on,   and  if  we  today  are   thrown  into   such 
ecstasies  as  we  are   over  each  new  discovery  of  the 
world  about  us  and  of  ourselves ,   fifteenth-century 
Italians  and  sixteenth-century  Frenchmen  and  English- 
men must  have   found  it  practically  inipossible   to  be- 
lieve  the  yearly  advances  and  changes  that  the  human 
race  was  bringing  about.      Geographical  discovery  after 
discovery  was  made  ,  the   conception  of  human  dignity 
and  breadth  v;as  undergoing  a  rapid  elevation,   and  num- 


7     Adolf  Gaspary,   0£.    oit.  ,  p.    £59.      This  English 
quotation  is  taken  from  Herman  Oelsner's  translation 
(see  bibliography). 
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erous  cloisters  were  unlocking  their  storehouses   of 
classical  cultxire.     This   "Renaissance"  wrought  two 
conflicting  effects   on  language   in  every  country  it 
reached.     Since    it  was  essentially  a  rebirth  of  clas- 
sical learning,   it  "brought  with  it  a  new  glorifica- 
tion of  Latin  and   Greek,  and  a  concomitant  movement 
to  readopt  them  —  particularly  the   Latin  —  as   the 
instruments   of  expression  for  science  and  letters  % 
Once   again  Latin  was  the    language   of  the    literary 
elite,  and  the    "vulgar"  tongues  were  deemed  unworthy. 
But  the   inevitable   conflict  arose   at   this  point:    the 
inhabitants   of  the  affected  countries  had  moved  away 
in  large  part  from  Latin;  habit  and  a  feeling  of  na- 
tional pride  had  generated  a  respect  for  and  satis- 
faction with  the   mother  tongues.     Now  the    "Renaissance'; 
if  it  was  to  mean  anything  in  the   fifteenth  centiiry, 
had  to  reach  a  large  percentage   of  what  earlier  wotild 
have  been  derisively  called  the    "people".      In  the  words 
of  the   Frenchman,  Yilley,   the   learned  (versus  the  un- 
learned)  had  formed  a  kind  of  "mandarisme   internation- 
al" ,  but  the  work  of  the  Renaissance  was  not   to  be   com- 
plete  "q_ue   le    jour   ou  elle   atirait  vulgarise   les   tresors 

de  I'anticLUite  ,   ou  elle   les  aurait  mis  a  la  portee   de 

8 
tous . " 


8  Pierre  Villey,  Les  Sources  Italiennes  de  la 
"Deffense  £t  Illustration  de  la  langue  Francoise"  de 
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Italy's  progress  along  this   line  was  very  rapid, 
dfhere  were   three  reasons:    1)    although  in  Italy  one 
foTind  the  pxirest  Ciceronian  and  the   strongest  attempt 
to  Latinize,  yet  for  that  very  reason,  hy  an  ec^ual  re- 
action,  the  masses  were  more   sudden  and  active   in  de- 
manding a  share   in  the  treasures  of  the   learned;    2) 
the  Renaissance  seized  Italy  more   completely  than  it 
did  the  other  countries  of  Etrrope;    and  3)    society, 
that  is,   the  spirit  of  society,  was  more  highly  devel- 
oped in  Italy  than  in  France,  Germany,  or  England. 
The   last   of  these   three  reasons   is  based  on  the  parti- 
cipation of  women  in  learning,   on  the   part  that  salons 

and  academies  played  in  lending  dignity  to  cultural 

9 
activities   (L'Academie   de  Sienne   first  proposed  the 

(question  of  Italian  orthography)  . 

For  years  the   enthusiasts  for   the   vernacular  based 

their  construction  of  an  Italian  language   on  the   G?us- 

can  dialect,  used  by  Dante,  Boccaccio,   and  Petrarch. 

Three   such  masters   and  models   threw  a  wei^t   into  the 

balance   that   it  was  difficult  to  counteract.     Such  a 

situation  did  not  exist  elsewhere.     England  had  her 


(  8  continued)  Joachim  du  Be Hay,  1908,  p.  viii. 
The  following  review  of  the  Italian  linguistic  devel- 
opments is  taken,  in  the  main,  from  the  introduction 
to  this  book.      . 

9     Ca.   1515. 
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Chaucer  and  in  France  Du  Be  Hay  later  praised  Guil- 
laume  de  Lorris  and  Jean  de  Meung,  "but  the  latter 
were  in  no  way  to  be  oompared  with  the  Italian  trio, 
and  the  former,  even  if  he  he  placed  on  a  level  with 
any  one  of  them,  was  only  one  against  three,  in  a  cotin- 
try  not  so  immediately  anxious  for  the  future  of  its 
speech  as  Italy.  As  a  result  of  such  influences  Ital- 
ian was  already  well  advanced  hy  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  not  only  in  translations  of  ancient  do- 
cuments, hut  in  original  works  as  well. 

So  far  this  discussion  has  wrongly  implied  that 
the  conquest  of  the  vernacular  in  Italy  was  very  easy. 
In  some  respects  it  was,  hut  the  question  of  dialect 
recurrently  presented  itself  as  a  stumbling  block;  it 
is  not  by  any  means  safe  to  assert  that  it  is  even 
now  finally  answered.  The  striiggle  has  been  a  long 
and  hard  one.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centur- 
ies it  involved  many  names  and  many  publications. 

First  of  importance  chronologically  was  leone 
Battista  Albert i  (b.  1404).  He  was  a  hujnanist ,  re- 
ceived an  education  in  the  ancient  (classic)  cultures, 
and  wrote  in  Latin  in  all  the  genres  of  literature.  A 
Florentine,  he  escaped  the  spirit  of  caste,  enriched 
the  literature  of  the  vulgar  tongue  with  the  experi- 
ence and  art  of  the  ancients,  and  helped  to  destroy 
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tlie  hard-set   distinction  between  the   learned  and   the 
unlearned.      [i?echnioal  works   (for   specialists  only) 
continued  to   come   from  nis  pen   in  Latin,  hut  the    de- 
cade 1440-50   saw  the  publication   of  important  "books 
on  moral,  universal  matters  in  the   vulgate ,  works 
which  provoked  a  storm  of  protest   and   to  which  he  re- 
plied in  an  out-and-out  defense   of   the   vulgar  Italian. 
His  wide   learning  gained  for  him  the   admiration  of 
even  the  humanists,  who   in  the  nature   of  their   endeav- 
ors  opposed  him,   and  his    influence  was   thus  greatly 
enhanced.      Immediately  he  was  imitated;   Matteo  Palm- 
ier! and  others  did  dialogues  after  his  model.      In 
1441  he  organized  a  concourse   in  the   vernacular,  pro- 
psing  a  moral   subject:    Delia  Vera  Amlcizia.     His   the- 
sis was   a  very  sii^ple   one:    it  was  necessary  to  put   in- 
to the   language   of  the  people   all  q.uestions  which  were 
of  interest  to   them,   and  if  that  language   seemed  in- 
sufficient it  was  only  because   it  was  not  used  —   it 
would  be  rendered  perfectly  fit  when  scholars  lent 
their  efforts   to  practicing  and  polishing  it   (".    .    . 

se   i  dotti  la  vorranno  molto  con  suo  studio  e  vigilie 

10 
essere  elimata  e  pulita"). 


10     Alberti,   Opere   vulgari .   1825,  pt.    II,  p.    221. 
See   Villey,   o^.   cit.  .  pp.   xv  and  xvi.      All  the   follow- 
ing quotations  from  Lorenzo's  Comments   are   taken  from 
Villey' s  Preface,  pp.  xviii,  xix ,   and  xx. 
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After  Albert!  came  Lorenzo  de '  Medici,  who  favored 
the  Tuscan  dialect  and  set  up  Petrarch  as  the  chief  ex- 
ample to  the  innovators.  He  wrote  Tuscan  verse  in  im- 
itation of  antiquity,  the  influence  of  the  ancients  al- 
ways showing  through  his  vernacular.  More  important 
than  this,  however,  was  his  Commento  di  Lorenzo  de '  Me- 
dici sepra  alcuni  de'  suoi  sonnetti  ,  (appended  to  his 
Poesie  Yolgare  ,  Venice,  1554)  ,  in  which  he  defended 
Italian  against  its  attackers.   In  his  estimation  two 
essential  characteristics  established  the  worth  of  a 
language:  its  copiousness  and  its  elegance.  How  does 
Italian  meet  those  two  requirements ,  he  asks  ,  and  then 
answers:  "  There  is  no  better  means  of  reaching  an 
opinion  than  experience.  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccac- 
cio, our  Florentine  poets,  have  clearly  enough  shown 
in  their  works  that  it  is  possible  to  express  any- 
thing in  that  language.  Whoever  reads  the  Q ome dy  of 
Dante  will  find  much  of  a  theological  and  philosoph- 
ical nature  expressed  with  great  skill  and  ease.  He 
will  find  also,  very  well  adapted  to  the  medium,  all 
three  genres  of  style,  which  are  praised  by  writers: 
the  mean,  the  mediocre,  and  the  elevated."   In  the 


11  "Nessujaa  miglior  ragione  si  puo  introducers, 
Che  la  Bsperienza,  Dante,  il  Petrarca,  il  Boccaccio, 
nostri  poeti  florentini,  hanno  ne'  gravi  et  dolcissimi 
versi  et  orationi  loro  mostro  assai  chiaramente ,  con 
molta  facilita  potersi  in  questa  lingua  esprimere  og- 
ni  sense,  perehe  chi  legge  la  Gomedia  di  Dante,  vi  tro- 
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love  poems  of  Petrarch  there  is  more  value  and  charm 
than  in  Ovid,  'f  ibullus  ,  Catullus,  or  any  Latin  poet. 
In  prose ,  that  splendid  Baccaccio  takes  a  place  un- 
iq.ue  in  the  world.   If  we  examine  his  Decameron  "\7e 
will  conclude  that  men  and  their  exercises  are  more 

often  imworthy  of  the  language  than  the  language  is 

1£ 
unworthy  of  the  men  and  their  subjects."   Those  q.ual- 

ities  proper  to  any  language  are  to  he  fotmd  in  the 
Italian.  Finally  (and  here  we  hear  the  note  of  na- 
tionality so  often  sounded  throughout  tte  fight  for 
the  vernacxilar)  ,  Lorenzo  claims  a  perfect  right  to 
use  that  language  in  vdiich  he  was  horn  and  reared, 

especially  since  "Latin  and  Hebrew  were  in  their  time 

13 
entirely  maternal  and  natural." 

The  cause  of  the  vulgar  poesy  was  definitely  won 

with  the  appearance  of  the  Morgan te  of  Pulci,  and  the 

Rime  and  Stanze  per  la  giostra  of  Politian.  Sannazor 


(11  continued)  vera  molte  cose  theologice  et 
naturali  essere  con  gran  destrezza  et  facilita  es- 
presso.  Trover^  ancora  molto  attamente  nel  sorivere 
suo  quelle  tre  generationi  di  stili,  che  sono  da  gli 
orator i  laudati,  cioe  hujnile ,  mediocre  et  alto." 

12  "pero  concluderemo  piu  tosto  essere  mancati 
alia  lingua  gli  huomini  et  la  essercitatione ,  che  la 
lingua  a  gli  huomini  et  alia  materia." 

13  "...  massime  perche  et  la  Ebrea  et  la 
Latina  erano  nel  tempo  loro  tutte  materne  et  natur- 
ali." 
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and  Ariosto  wrote  some  verse  in  Latin;  their  fame  has 
come  to  them,  however,  not  from  their  humanistiG  works 
hut  from  their  Italian  poems,  the  Arcadia  (1504)  and 
the  Orlando  Furioso  (1516)  ,  respectively. 

Victory  in  the  realm  of  poesy  was  followed  short- 
ly "by  victory  in  history.  Alherti  had  given  small 
place  to  it,  hut  his  successor,  Matteo  Palmier! ,  had 
attained  prominence  in  this  field  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Machiavelli  wrote  in  hoth 
genres  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  Guichardiu  (1483-1540)  continued  the  use  of  the 
vernacular.   In  science  progress  was  as  usual  slow; 
some  hooks  were  appearing  in  the  vernacular,  hut  in 
general  science  hald  to  Latin.  Thus,  a  summary  of  the 
situation  at  the  heginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
shows,  without  speaking  of  comedy,  that  most  of  the 
original  works  in  poesy,  history,  morals,  and  poli- 
tics were  in  Italian. 

At  this  point  humanistic  endeavors  and  language 
developments  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  conflict 
of  the  ancient  against  the  modern  and  of  the  various 
dialects  against  each  other  raged  with  its  greatest 
force.  Pietro  Bemho  was  the  central  figure  of  this 
period.  He  was  one  of  the  purest  Ciceronicns;  yet 
he  wrote  frequently  in  Italian,  and  it  was  his  Prose 
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della  lingua  volgare  that  was  a  decisive  argument  in 
favor  of  the  vernacular,   i^hough  it  was  not  published 
until  1525,  it  is  significant  that  it  had  existed  in 
mantiscript  form  since  1502.   Alherti  had  argued  for 
the  right  of  Italian  to  existence;  Bemho  argu.ed  for 
its  necessity.   The  Prose  is  in  dialogue  form,  and 
Bemho  puts  the  foxir  principal  arguments  against  him- 
self into  the  mouth  of  Ercole  Strozzi:  1)  tradition 
commands  us  to  write  in  Latin;  oiir  sciences  are  in 
that  tongue ,  and  we  should  conserve  the  language  of 
those  v/ho  gave  us  these  treasures;  2)  to  write  in  the 
vulgate  is  to  acq.uire  neither  reputation  nor  learning, 
except  with  a  small  number  of  the  ignorant;  3)  Ital- 
ian is  irregular,  ugly,  and  barbarous;  finally  4)  even 
if  it  were  good  to  write  in  the  vernacular,  it  would 
be  impossible,  for  there  was  not  one  vernacular  but 
many.  Bembo's  brother.  Carlo,  and  Frederico  Fregoso 
refuted  these  arguments:  1)  language  is  only  an  instru- 
ment, not  a  part  of  the  substance,  and  Greek  and  Latin 
are  the  languages  of  ancient  culture  only  because  they 
were  the  mother  tongues  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  2) 
the  vernacular  is  something  new,  and  therefore  a  writ- 
er has  a  better  opportunity  of  winning  a  reputation 
than  he  would  have  in  the  crowded  field  of  Latin;  3) 
Latin  itself  was  once  irregular  and  crude,  but  its  us- 
ers improved  it,  and  Italian  can  be  likewise  improved; 
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4)  the  example  of  Greece,  with  at  least  five  dialects, 
suffices  to  prove  that  a  single  and  regular  Italian 
speech  can  he  formed. 

To  regulate  the  vernacular  there  were  three  separ- 
ate tasks:  to  define  the  term  "vulgar  language",  to 
fix  a  grammar  ,  and  to  fix  the  orthography.  The  first 
was  the  most  difficult  and  hotly  debated. 

Bemho  and  his  group  proposed  Tuscan,  not  sixteenth 
century  hut  thirteenth  -century  Tuscan.   There  were  ma- 
ny ohjections.  Some  contended  that  the  language  of  Dan- 
te, Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch  was  a  learned  language  and, 
besides,  practically  a  dead  langtiage .   It  was  admitted 
that  a  confusion  of  dialects  would  always  be  an  impos- 
sible situation,  but  these  men  thought  that  a  common 
speech,  a  mixture,  might  be  devised;  in  fact,  logic  de- 
manded it.  If  we  use  Tuscan,  said  others,  let  us  use 
modern  Tuscan,  Lombards,  Venetians,  Romans  —  all  ex- 
cept Florentines  —  refused  to  grant  Tuscan  superior- 
ity, relying  on  JDante  himself  for  support,  who  had  pro- 
posed not  a  Tuscan  but  an  Italian  speech.  As  one  of 
Bembo's  assistants,  Machiavelli  (Dialogo  intorno  alia 
lingua  )   replied  that  a  langue  melee  did  not  exist 
and  was  inconceivable.  Bembo  defended  thirteenth-  ver- 


14  Published  ca.  1514,  though  it  circulated  in 
(Is.  form  long  before. 
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sus  sixteenth-centtiry  [l?ascan  by  holding  that  a  pxire- 
ly  popular  language  would  "bring  with  its   adoption  a 
sacrifice   of  art.      "It  is  not  the  mass,   it  is  the  elite 
who  make  grand  reputations." 

The  proponents   of  modern  Tuscan  surrendered  easi- 
ly;   they  did  not  by  any  means  have  the  tmanimous  back- 
ing even  of   the   inhabitants  of  Tuscany,  and  besides 
they  had  all  of  Italy  against  them.     They  recognized 
the  necessity  of  enriching  their  dialect,  but  since 
to  do  so  was  to  refer   to  their  own  illustrious  poets 
of  the   late  medieval  period,   their  amour-propre  was 
satisfied.      In  defense   of  a  common  language  was  Vin- 
cenzo  Colli  Calmeta  (Poesia  volgare)   who   advanced  the- 
ories quite   analogous  to   those   of  Dante.     But  thejmost 
famous  defender   of  an   ideal   (court)   language  was  Bal- 
dassar  Gastiglione   (111  Oortegiano ,   1629).     This  lan- 
guage was  to  be  based  on  the   speech  of  the  concourse 

of  princes  and  the  court  life;    it  was  not   formed  by 

15 
rules  and  had  no  model.        vVhen  we   look  at  the  view- 
points of  any  group   of  contenders  we   are  usually  amazed 
at  the   tissue-like   thinness  of  the  partition  that  sep- 
arates them.      The    contest  under  consideration  is   no  ex- 
ception in  that  particular.     Whatever  the   label,   the 
ends  in  mind  were  practically  the   same.      It  was  purely 


15  A  year  after  the  11  Oortegiano  Giangiorgio  Tris- 
sino  published  a  similar  work,  II  Qastellano ,  which,  how- 
ever,  lacked  the   nettete   of  the   former. 
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a  piorist- innovator  controversy.     Call  the  new  language 
Italian,   Tuscan,   ancien,   or  modern,   Dante,  Boccaccio, 
and  Petrarch  were   certain  to  he   the   models. 

Grammar  we  may  dismiss  here  with  despatch.     In 
1516  le  regole  grammaticali  ot  Gianfrancesco  Fortunio 
appeared,  "being  frec[uently  imitated,  and  reprinted  fif- 
teen times   in  forty  years.      In  1530  Trissino  wrote   (in 
his  Gastellana)    that   there  were   seven  authors   of  vulgar 

grammars,   excluding  the  native   Tuscans,  and  that  he  him- 

16 
self  puhlished  in  1529  a  Grammatichetta. 

The  Academy  of  Sienne   took  up   in  1515  or  there- 
ahouts  the   question  of  orthography.     Having  quickly  con- 
cluded upon  a  phonetic  basis,   they  met  stiff  opposition 

from  adherents   to  the   spelling  of  older  writers.      In 

17 
a  letter  to  Pope  Clement  VII     Trissino  succeeded  in  re- 
opening a  debate  on  the   question  which  led  to  a  satis- 
factory simplification  of  the   orthography. 

Bembo's  spirit  and  theory  was  at  the   bottom  of  all 
the  progress   that  took  place   after  him.     Following  are 
a  few  of  the  many  published  efforts  after  his  day:      Giam- 
battista  Gelli,  Ragionamento   intormo   alia  lingua   (1546); 
Glaudio   Tolomei,    II  Gesano    (1555);    above   all  L'Ercolano 


16  For  a  discussion  of  the  influence  of  Italy's 
three  great  fourteenth  century  writers  on  these  gram- 
mars,  see  Niccolo  liburnio's   Le   Tre   Fontane    (1526). 

17  Published   in  Rome  ,   1524. 
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18 
of  Benedetto  Varolii  (1570).   The  latter  was  responded 

to  by  Girolamo  Muzio ,  Battaglie  per  la  diffesa  dell' it- 
alic a  lingua  (1582). 

Of  course  ,  the  vernacular-Latin  fight  continued 
as  it  did  elsewhere ,  hut  it  was  especially  strong  in 
Italy,  since  iirs  agitators  considered  latin  their  own 
ancestral  language.  Italy,  they  thought,  had  two  lan- 
guages, one  practical,  the  other  polished  and  learned. 
At  Bologne ,  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  Romolo  Amaspeo, 
professor  of  ancient  languages  ,  delivered  two  lectures 
in  1529  favoring  Latin  as  the  learned,  opposed  to  Ital- 
ian as  the  people's  language.  Francesco  Florido  Sabino , 
in  his  ...»  aliorumque  latinae  linguae  scriptorum  calum- 
niatores  Apologia  (1537),  attacked  the  detractors  of 
Latin,  admitting  some  indulgence  for  Petrarch  but  hold- 
ing that  only  his  frivolous  works  were  in  the  vernacu- 
lar. G.  Gaineo  and  P. A.  da  Barga  were  no  less  posi- 
tive in  their  stand.   The  important  thing  is  that  these 
defenses  of  Latin  continued  long  after  Bembo  and  Mach- 
iavelli.   In  1560,  Varchi  says,  they  were  legion. 

Since  our  discussion  has  run  into  fairly  detailed 
account  of  what  was  happening  in  Italy  in  the  early  six- 


18  A  very  interesting  work.  Varchi  considers  the 
vernacular  in  many  points  superior  to  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  thinks  it  should  be  called  Tuscan. 
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teenth  centtiry,   the  problem  of  reviewing  similar  dev- 
elopments in  other  coiintries  is  greatly  simplified. 
Italy  was  the  model  for  all.     A  mere   substitution  of 
names,   supplemented  by  an  indication  of  correspond- 
ence and  differences  would  very  nearly  suffice   in  the 
case   of  both  France    and  England. 

II 

To  dwell  on  the  development  of  the  French  language 
would  be   otiose,   since   it  has   already  been  covered  in 
a  series  of  scholarly  works,   the  most  important  of  which 
is  that  of  Ferdinand  Brunot,   the   Histoire  de  Langue   des 
Qrigines  de   1900   (1906)  ,  which  has  a  complete   survey 
of  tl^   history  of  the  French  language   and  devotes  al- 
most an  entire   volume   to   the    fifteenth  and   sixteenth 
century  developments.     If  we   add  to  that  the  works   of 
Charles  Beaulieux,   (L'Orthographie  Francais)  ,  G.  lanson 
(Manuel  Bibliographigue    de   la  Litterature  Francaise 
Moderne ) ,  Mellerio,   and  —  going  back  to  the    sixteenth 
centiiry  —  those   of  Lefevre   d'Etaples,  Geoffrey  Tory, 
Dolet,  L.   Meigret,  Henry  and  Robert  Estienne ,   Du  Bellay, 
Sibilet,  and  Ronsard,  we   shall  have    at  hand  an  ample 
treatment  of   the  French  language    in  the  Renaissance. 

The    situation  in  France  was  both   like   and  unlike 
that    in  Italy.      The    similarity  lies    in  the   fact  that   in 
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"both  countries  there  was   the   striiggle  between  Latin 
and   the   vernectilar  that  featured  the  humanistic  move- 
ment, v/ith  Latin  giving  way  grad;ially  in  one  branch   of 
life   or  literary  activity  after  another  until  finally 
the  language   of  the  people  became   dominant.     The   dis- 
similarity v/as  three-fold.     First,  France  came   to  the 
struggle  later  than  Italy  did;    it   is  true,  however, 
that  as  she  modeled  her  other  Renaissance   activities 
on  those   of  Italy,   so   this  phase   of   it  too  was  modeled 
on  that  of  Italy,  and  therefore   did  not  exhibit  any 
very  important  original  phenomena.     Second,  Italy  was 
the  home   of  ancient  Latin;   consequently  the    struggle  was 
a  harder  one   than  in  Prance,  where  Latin  had  always 
been  a  sort  of  imported  speech.     Third,  France   did  not 
have   the  bitter   dialect  fight  that   Italy  had.      France 
did,   of  course,  have    its   dialects,  which  were   strongly 
differentiated,  but   for   some  reason  or  other,  either 
because   of  greater  political  unity  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,   a  stronger  dominance   of  the    lie   de  France 
dialect,   that  dialect  was  almost  nationally  accepted 
by  the   sixteenth  centiiry. 

France  unfortunately  had  no  writer   of  the   first 
rank  during  the    centuries   immediately  preceding  the 
xienaissance  whom  all  of  her  people  would  regard  as  a 
model.      It  was  not  until   the   earlier  part  of  the    fif- 
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teenth  oentxiry  that  Frenola  writers  began  to   tiirn  their 
attention  freq.uently  to   the  prohlem  of   language.      The 
attempts  to  raise   the   vernacular   in  importance   did  not, 
however,  destroy  its  spontaneity,  though  the   systemat- 
ic  and  often  violent   attempts   in  this   direction  did  do 
away  with  the    smaller  peculiarities   of  the    speech.      As 
to  this  compromising  of  the   langoiage  Brunot  points  out 
that  the  Ciceronians  greatly  aided  the  cause   of  the 
French  vernacular.     Latin  itself  was  not  capable   of 
translating  sixteenth-century  thought  without  adding 
to   itself  a  number   of  modern  solecisms   and  a  multitude 
of  barbarisms,    and   in  the   words   of  Brtinot:    "G'etait  la 
tuer . " 

The   humanistic   interest  of  the  Renaissance  could 
not  remain  Platonic;   all  treasure  was   the   aim.     Of  the 
two  ways  to  get  it  —  by  learning  all  languages  or  by 
putting  all  science    into   one  known  language   —  the  eas- 
ier,   that   of  translation   into  French  was  chosen.     This 
assured  the   spread  of  knowledge    in  French.     The  progress 
of  the   vernacular  was  uneven  in  the   various  sciences, 
but  by  the  end  of  the    century  it  was  predominant  in  all. 

One   of  the  chief  obstacles  to   the   growth  of  the 
vernacular  was   the  Latin  tradition   in   the   schools.   French 
was  used   in  grammar,   only  to   introduce   the    child  to  Lat- 
in;   that  accomplished,    it  was   abandoned.      The  program 
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of  a  Frenchman's   life  had  heen  Latine   loq-gj ,  pie   vivere : 
"la  piet^   ouvrait  le   oiel,   le   latin  assurait  I'entree  des 
soiences  divines  et  humaines;    it  donnat  commerce  avec 

tout  ee   qu'il  y  a  de  "bien  de   sage  et  de  noble  svoc  la 

19 
terre."       In  connection  with  this  motto  were  the   names 

Mathurin     Gordier  ,  Massetiau,   Quicherat ,   DuBellay,  Boul- 
enger ,   and  finally  Montaigne   —  the   last  was  given  over 
directly  from  the  nursery  to  a  German  tutor  who  knew  no 
Prench  but  much  Latin.     Boulenger  was  a  forerunner  in 
the   movement  for  compulsory  education;   he  held,  howev- 
er,  that  Latin  was  the   only  language    in  which  to  attempt 
this  project   of  his.      The   College   of   Jesuits   and  the 
faculties  of  all  the  universities  were  ecLually  as  firm 
in  this  position.     The   first  protest  against  this  pol- 
icy came   after   the  middle    of  the    century.      Jean  Bodin, 
in  the  De   Instituenda  _in  R.  _in  Ventute  Oratio ,   1559, 
considered  it  a  equality  of  a  master  to  know  well  his 
own  tongue   and  an  enormous  economy  of  time   and  labor 
to  study  sciences   in  the  maternal  speech  as  the    ancients 
did  and  as  the    Italians  were  beginning  to  do.  Follow- 
ing Bodin  there  were   a  number  of  such  protests,  but  it 
was  long  before  Latin  ceased  to  reign  exclusively  in 
the  schools. 

Latin  tradition  in  the  church  was  equally  strong 
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as  in  the  schools.  As  far  hack  as  1170  Pope  Pierre 
Valdo  intercepted  a  plan  to  translate  the  scriptures. 
In  1229  the  Gouncil  of  Toulouse  forbade  the  possession 
of  any  parts  of  the  scriptures  except  the  Hours,  Psal- 
tery, and  Breviary,  and  those  could  "be  possessed  only 
in  Latin.   In  1254  at  Taragonne  all  books  in  the  ro- 
mance language  were  recalled,  l^hese  prohibitions  ex- 
tended to  everybody,  to  the  faithful  as  well  as  to 
heretics  such  as  Wyclif  and  Huss.   In  the  1520's,  the 
decade  during  which  the  Bible  was  so  frec[uently  trans- 
elated  in  several  vernaculars,  there  was  in  France  a 
rather  definite  breaking  away  from  the  Latin  tradition. 
In  1523  Lefevre  d'Etaples  translated  the  New  Testament, 
prefacing  the  work  with  an  eloq.uent  attempt  to  justify 
it.  Following  this  work  the  king  ordered  the  Gospels 
published.  But  this  advance  was  not  to  go  unchecked, 
On  the  12th  of  August,  1523,  and  again  on  the  26th  of 
August,  1525,  the  faculty  of  Sorbonne  declared  the  in- 
conveniences of  having  translations  multiplied  and 
intercepted  them  absolutely.   On  the  3rd  of  October, 
1526  .Parliament  had  a  lawyer,  a  cxirate  ,  d'Etaples 
and  Briconnet  arrested.  On  the  17th  of  December,  1527, 
five  of  Erasmus's  propositions  were  condemned  by  the 
faculty  of  borbonne.   The  arguments  in  support  of 
these  restrictions  were  that  common  men  were  to  have 
the  gospels  in  interpretation  only,  not  in  reading, 
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that  the   latter  produced  heresies;    some   churchmen  of 
not  so  high   order   satisfied  themselves  with  contend- 
ing that   the   French  was  faulty  and   insufficient  as   a 
language.     The   great  progress  of   the   vernacular  came, 
of  course,  with  Calvin,  though,   as   is  evident,  he  wrote 
at   the   end,   not   at   the   beginning  of  the    controversy. 
Latin  was   still  the    official  langiiage   for    the   Scrip- 
tures, hut  Calvin  urged  the  use    of  French  in  general 
church  services  for  prayers.      In  his  Institutio  Relig- 
ionis  Christiani    (translated  1541)    he    appealed  to   the 
masses,   and  the   necessity  of  answering  hin  in  a  lan- 
guage  that  would  reach  the   people  was  a  great   force    in 
favor   of  i'rench. 

Works  on  medicine    and  mathematics   in  the   vernacu- 
lar began  to   appear  early  in  the   sixteenth  century,  but 
came   to  be   numerous   only  around  1530  and   1550.     History 
began   to   come    into   its   own  with  Claude   de  Seyssel  who, 
though  he  published  his  most   important  work  as  late   as 
1527,  was   interested   in  the  problem  as   early  as  1509. 
Thus   the  first   apology  for   the   French  language    in  the 
sixteenth  century  came    from  a  historian.      The   kings 
from  Louis  All   to  Henry  III  had  given  much  favor   and 
support   to   the  French  vernacular ,    and  this   support 
helped  tremendously  against  redoubtable   adversaries. 
Lu  Bellay,   Sibilet,   Amot,  Henri  Estienne,    and  others 
all   attest   this.      Francois   the   First's  name    is,   in 
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fact,  the  name   of  the   language.     Writers  were  not  only 
rewarded  "but  were   actually  rec[uested  and   ordered  by  the 
kings  to  literary  service,  and  this  favorable   attitude 
was  by  no  means  limited  to  the  writing  of  the   lives  of 
kings  —  as,   for   example,  witness  Henry  II's  remunera- 
tive response   to   the   Dialogues  Gontre   les  ITouveaux  Aca- 
demiciens.     The  kings  were   anxious   in  general  to  remedy 
the   traditional   ignorance   of  their  courts  and  to  ele- 
vate the   cultural  level  of  their  public.     In  addition 
to  these  developments,   one   of  the  most   important  steps 
in  French  linguistic  history  is  connected  with  matters 
of  state   and  government.     On  August  15,  1539,  there  was 
passed  the   Ordonnance   of  Villers-Cotterets ,   articles 
110  and  111  of  v;hich  stipulated  that  all  acts  and  oper- 
ations of  j-Ustice   should  be  henceforth  in  French. 

Seyssel's  major  piece   of  translation   (published 
in  15£7  by  the  order   of  Francois   I)   has  already  been 
mentioned.      This   author  had  travelled  in  Italy  and  wished 
to  present  that  country  to  France   as   a  model  of  unity, 
progress,   and  stability.      The   motive  behind  his  work 
was  the  necessity  of  cultivating  a  "licterature  en  fran- 

cois",    of  having  their   great  works  put   "comme   sur  ung 

20 
perron,   dont  elles   fussent  veues  de   toutes  parts."     As 

to  the  possibilities   of  his  native   tongue,  he   challenged 
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his   countrymen  thus:    "Qu'ont   fait   le  peuple   et   les  prin- 
ces remains   q_uand   its   tenoient   la  monarchie   du  monde   et 
qu'ils  taschoyent   a  la  perpetuer  et  rendre   eternelle? 
lis  n'ont   trouue   autre   moyen  plus   seux   que    de  magnifier, 
enrichir  et  sublimer   leur   langue   latine,   qui,   du  com- 
mencement de   leur  empire  ,  estoit  bien  maigre  et  bien 
rude,  et   apres,    de   la  communiquer   aux  pais  et  prouin- 

ces  et  peuples  par   eux  conquis ,   ensemble   leurs   lois  Ro- 

21 
maines  couchees  en  icelle." 

Immediately  after  the  appearance   of  this  work  of 

Seyssel's,   Geoffrey  Tory  enlisted  himself   in  the    fight 

with  his  Ghamfleury,  published   in  1529  though  first 

conceived,   as  he    says,   in  1525.      The   Champ fleiury  is 

more   than  a  mere   defense   of  the   language ;    it  is   one   of 

the   first  published  works   in  which  the    employment   of 

French  is   treated  with   intelligence    and  ardor.     He 

wished  not  to  condemn  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  but 

only  "oheminer  plus  seurement  en  sa  voye  domestique, 

c'estadire   escripre  en  fran^ois,   comme  Frangois   que 

22 
nous   sommes."       He   counted  as   only  the    indicator   of 

the  changes   that  were   taking  place.     He  knew  the    lan- 
guage needed   improvement,  but  so  had  Latin;   France 
needed  a  Priscian,   a  Don at us ,   a  Quintilian.     He   found 


El  Ibid.  ,  II,  50. 

22  Champ fleury,  quarto  edition,  1529,  12  ro. 
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his  native    langiiage    one   of  the   most  beautiful   and  gra- 

23 
cious  of  the  human  speeches,     and,  very  like  Elyot  and 

at  about   the   same   time,  he  wished  first   to   augment   the 
amount  of  intellectual  writing  done   in  French  and  se- 
cond to  lay  these  writings   at  the  very  doors   of  all  those 
who  knew  how  to  read. 

In  the   meantime   the   occupation  v/ith  translations 
was  growing.     A     glance    through  the   pages   of  Lanson's 
Manuel  reveals  very  readily  the   fact   that  translations 
were   increasing  dxzring  the   1540's,    and  1550  marks   the 
beginning  of  the   flood  stage.     Of  course,   some   trans- 
lations had  been  made  earlier  —  Cicero,  Aristotle,  Pla- 
to had  been  rendered  into  J'rench  in  the   fifteenth  cen- 
tury —   as  for   that  matter,   they  were    translated  through- 
out the   Middle  Ages.      Outstanding  among  the   translations 
which  appeared  before   1540   are   Thucydides    (15£7),  Homer 
(1530),   Ovid  (1484)    —   and  frequently  thereafter   — ,   Ver- 
gil  (1516),  Mantuan   (1523),  Petrarch   (1514,   1519,   152S, 
1531,   1538,  etc.),  Pulci   (1519,   1636),    and  Sannazaro 
(1534).      V7ith  the  exception  of  the    last   three,   the   Ital- 
ians —   Tasso ,  for  example   —  were   translated  later* 

Throughout   this   time   the   question  of  orthography 
was  receiving  surprisingly  frequent  attention.     Tory 
had   in  his   Champ fie ury  advertised  the   use    of   the    accents , 
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the   cedilla,    and   the    apostrophe,  putting  these   forms 

into  practice    in  his  Adolescence   Clementine    (1553)    and 

fiorther  elaborating  upon  them  in  the   same   year   in  his 

Br ie f ue    doctrine  pour   deuement   escripre   selon  la  pro- 

priete    du  langaige   francoys.      During  the   same   year   that 

the   Champ fleury  was  xjuhlished,  Machecrier  wrote  his 

24 
Traicte   Dorthography   (according  to  Beaulieux  the   first 

treatise    on  French  orthography) .      Immediately  follow- 

25 
ing ,    in  1529,   Dubois      demanded  some   simplifications   in 

spelling.     He  would  do    away  with  £'s   after  nasals    (mak- 
ing ung  become  un,   for   example),   and  oppose   the  multi- 
plication of  Greek  _£'s»     He  would  also  by  strict  adher- 
ence   to   etymology  build  up   a  kind  of  French-Latin  lan- 
guage   (in  such  words   as  poisser  <  picare  ,   and  lisons  < 

26 
legimus) .   Dolet       sought  to  regulate   the  use   of  the 

apostrophe,   to  write    a    'to'    to   distinguish   it   f rom  _a 
(  <    L.   habet )  ,   to  xise   the   grave    accent   (as   in  volupte ) 
as   the   sign  of  the   masculine,    and    to    indicate   the   con- 
junction  (paira)    and  the   separation   (poete )    of  two  vow- 
els.     Louis  Meigret  has   the    distinction  of  first  see- 
ing the   problem   in   its   entirety.     His   Traite   Touchant 
le   Commun  Usage   de    I'liscriture  Franqolse  was  published 


24  Charles  Beaulieux,   L' Orthography  Francaise, 
1927,   p.    235. 

25  Tresutile   et   oopendieulx  traicte   de   1' art  et 
science   d' orthographie   Gallicane . 

26  'fraicte   Dorthography. 
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in  Paris   in  1542.        These,  with  J.   Sylvius   and   J.    de 

Beaune ,   axe    only  the  most  prominent  names   in  the  his- 
tory of  French  orthography.     Meigret's  chief  adversar- 
ies were   Gtiillaume  ,   Des  Autels,   and  Peletier   du  Mans. 
The   efforts  of  these  men  on  "both  sides   of  the   question 
grew  in  strength  aroxmd  the   middle   of  the   century,   aid- 
ed hy  the   general   interest   in  language   and  "b^  at   least 
one  Latin-i'rench  dictionary,   that   of  Hohert  Estienne, 
published   in  1528   (this  was  reissued   in  1531-2  under  the 
title   Thesaurus  Languae    and  augmented  in  1536; in  1538 
a  nev/  enlargement  began  v/ith  the   appearance    of  the    first 
part,  Dictionarium  Latino-Gallicum;   the  counterpart  of 

the   latter,   Dictionaire  grancgis-Latin ,   came   out  in 

^      28 
1539). 

The   mention  of  Peletier   du  Mans  brings   us   to   the 
Pleiade  group.     There  had  been  at  the  end  of  the   first 
(Quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  an  increased  interest 
in  this  problem  of   the   national  tongue ,   that   interest 
being  manifested  not   only  in  a  greater  number   of  works 
written  in  French  and  in  more  numerous  translations  to 
the  French,  but   also   in  frequent  and  lengthy  defenses 
of  the  vernacular  end  programs   for   its  use.     France  en- 
joyed the  phenomenon  peculiar   to   her    among  European 


27  Brunot  gives  pp.    95-186   to   a  synopsis   of  this 
book. 

28  Beaulietix  devotes  more   than  100  pages   to  Ro- 
bert Estienne,    in  the   third  part   of  the   L' Orthography 
Francaise. 
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countries  of  having  this  growing  enthusiasm  taken  in 
hand  early  in  a  definite  and  organized  manner.     The   ac- 
tivities  of  the    1520' s   and  1530' s  brought   together   a 
group  of  men  which  in  the   1540' s  oame   to  be  known  as 

the  Pleiade    and  which  in  1549  published   its   tenets,  Phil- 

29 
osophy,   and  program.        In  the   same   year  the  Academy  is- 
sued its   Grand  Dictionary.      One   sees,   then,   that   during 
the  period  of  Elyot's  writing  there  was  going  on   across 
the  channel  from  him  a  movement  different  from  the   one 
in  which  he  participated  only  in  the   force  v;ith  which 
it  got  under  way  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  gained 
momentum. 

Ill 
Less  dwelt  upon  by  the   critics,  but  of  importance 
to  the   subject  are  the   developments   in  Germany.     Dur- 
ing the   same   fifty  years  with  which  this  study  is  con- 
cerned in  England,   the   German  language  was  being  raised 
to  and  fixed  in  its  deserved  place   of  respect.      It  was 
the   influence   of  Martin  Luther   to  which  this  development 
is  chiefly  due ,  but  he   can  be  given  credit  only  for 
bringing  to  fruit  the   seed  planted  in  a  well-prepared 
ground.      This  he    accomplished  more  by  his  position  as 
a  religious  reformer   than  by  his  purely  linguistic  en- 


29     Du  Bellay's  Deffense. 
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deavors, 

Althotigh   in  Germany  the  battle   in  defense   of  the 
vernacular  was  more  rapid  and  much  less  bitter,   there, 
as   in  other   countries   during  the   Middle  Ages,   the    dia- 
lect  differences  were   very  great.     As   late   as   1300  Hug 
vom  Triberg,    in  Der  Renner  ,  mentioned   the  unpleasant 
stamp  which  the   Fraakish  accent  placed  upon  one.      If 
there  had  been   dxiring  the    days    of  knighthood   the   lei- 
sxire  and   inclination  to   standardize   the    language   by 
grammars,   that  prospect  dimmed  as  the   institution  passed 
away.      The    improvement   in  the    situation  over   that  which 
had  existed  in  Old  High  German  days   consisted  in  the 
leveling  and  smoothing  out  of  speech  differences  —     a 
Europe-wide  phenomenon.     As  a  result  people   from  separ- 
ated districts   came   to  be  merely  stamped  by  their   speech, 
not  unintelligible   as   they  formerly  were.      The   geograph- 
ical limits  within  which  Germans   could  understand  each 
other  vvfere   extended  and   the    language   spoken  within  those 
limits  —  with  all   its   variations   —   is  what  we  know  as 
Middle  High  German.      At   the    close    of  the  Middle  Ages, 
perhaps   two-thirds   of   the    German  people   enjoyed  a  com- 
mimity  of  speech. 

The    struggle  between  Latin  and  German  seems  not 
to  have  been  a  very  long  or  bitter   one.      As  early  as 
1350  governmental  documents  were    in  German,   though   it 
is   true   that   the   Kaiser's  practice   of  having  local  men 
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draw  up  documents  for   their  particular  regions  led  to 
considerable   differences   in   the    language   of  the  vari- 
ous documents.      I'he   ujiifying  effect   of  a  central  govern- 
ment, however,   caused  a  tendency  toward  the   estahlish- 
ment   of  a  High  German  Reiohssprache «  Priedrich  the   Third 
began  the   practice   of  taking  his   own  officer  with  him 
on  rounds,  who   issued  all  the  Emperor's  proclamations 
in  the   same   dialect,      Maxraillian  and  other   governments 

after  him  adopted   the   same  practice.      From  ahout   1465 

II 
the  gursachsische  Eanzleisprache  was  built  on  its  lines. 

There   grew  up,  however,   a  conflict  between  the  Kaiser's 

It 
Kanzleisprache   and  the  PCursachsische  ,  which ,   though  it 

caused  some  mutual  concessions,   did  not  bring  about  the 

official  means   of  communication.      From  the  middle   of 

the  fifteenth  century  the   universities  carried  on  their 

If 
correspondences   in  the   Kursachsische  speech.     Of  most 

importance    is  the   fact   that   a  common  speech  aside   from 
these   Kanzleissprachen  was  under  way  early  in  the   fif- 
teenth centxiry.      In  aljLife   of  Jerome    (1464)   by  a  Karthaus 
monk  a   "Germainen  theutsch"   is   already  spoken  of,    and 
the    translations    of  the   Bible   before   Luther    are    announced 
as  being  done    "Noch  rechtem  gemeinen  teutsch".      The   ear- 
lier  translations   did  not  have   this,  but  those   from  1480 
have. 

Quite   different   from  humanism  in  other  European 
countries,  German  variety  was  completely  national  in  char- 
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aoter.  Maxmillian  and  his  scholars  (Celtis,  Peutinger , 
Stabius,  Cuspinianns,  Wimpfeling,  Irienieus,  Rhenanus , 
etc.)  began  extensive  researches  in  German  history  and 
cultxire .   x'he  thirty  years  after  1500  saw  the  publica- 
tion of  nuxabers  of  volumes  on  things  German.  ITot  on- 
ly that,  the  humanists  brought  the  German  language  to 

a  place  of  importance  also  by  placing  it  as  eq.ual  to 

30 
Greek  and  nearer  the  latter  than  Latin.   But  finding 

it  in  that  respect  superior  to  the  Latin  did  not  pre- 
vent some  from  following  the  widespread  practice  of  the 
day,  of  studying  and  comparing  Latin  sjmtax  and  of  im- 
proving the  German  vernacular  by  borrowings  from  the 
Latin  vocabulary. 

Luther's  main  influence  began  in  1522  v;ith  the 
first  publication  of  his  Hew  Testament.  He  had  by  wide 
travelling  come  into  contact  with  all  sections  of  Ger- 
many and  had  begun  to  desire  for  religious  purposes  to 
write  in  the  language  of  the  people;  hence  his  accep- 
tance  of  the  Kursachsische  Kanzleisprache ,  as  everyone 
knows,  did  not  mean  at  all  that  he  was  limiting  him- 
self to  that  kind  of  speech.  His  was  an  abstraction 


30  There  is  a  most  amazing  similarity  between 
this  opinion  and  the  almost  identical  discovery  of  Hen- 
ri Estienne  ,  William  Tyndale  ,  and  Thomas  Elyot  with  re- 
gard to  France  and  England  respectively.   It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Italians,  the  direct  heirs 
to  Latin  culture  had  called  German  a  barbaric  speech. 
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of  all  dialects.  His  adiierence  to  that  particular  gov- 
ernment speech  was  the  natiaral  result  of  his  having  read 
most  widely  in  it  (even  many  of  the  Kaiserliche  docu- 
ments which  he  saw  had  been  translated  into  it) ,  and  of 
the  Eaiser's  hostile  attitude  toward  the  Protestants. 

Following  him  there  were  many  who  took  up  his  speech, 
which  was  easily  and  widely  adapted  to  the  use  of  all  Ger- 
mans, i'rom  two  q.uarters  there  came  opposition.   In  Swit- 
zerland Swingli  and  his  followers  held  out  against  Luther fe 
use  of  diphthongs  (e_i  and  au,  for  example)  for  older  long 
vowels  (_i  and  u)  ,  but  came  over  rather  easily  to  accept- 
ing the  change.   In  Low  Germany  there  was  a  stronger 
fight,  but  one  which  was  doomed  to  failure  since  there 
had  always  been  in  that  section  a  kind  of  submission  to 
High  German  supremacy. 

Pietsch,  in  summing  up  the  linguistic  situation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  especial  re- 
gard to  Luther,  says  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  possess  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  period,  of 
one  thing  we  are  sure:  Martin  Luther  was  the  corner  stone 
of  the  building  which  is  the  present  New  High  German. 
And  CLUOting  Karl  Mullenhoff  he  continues  ,"Wie  im  Staat, 
in  Heligion,  Wissenschaft  and  Kunst ,  so  geht  auch  in  der 
Sprache  alles  einheitliche  Leben  der  Nation  von  dem  ge- 
waltigen  Manne  aus ,  der  zuerst  ihre  verschiedenen  Stamme 
zusammenfasste ,  ihre  Geschichte  an  die  der  alten  Welt 
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snknupfte  mad  sie   so   in  eine  Balm  wies,   deren  letztes 
Stadium  noch   zu  durchlauden   ist."     V/ithout  Luther, 
Pietsch  thinks,    "ware   Deutsciiland  vielleioht   auch  sprach- 
lich  ause inanderge fallen ,  wie   es   das  politisch  so  lange 
war,   und  eine  wirkliche   sprachliche   Trennung  der  einzel- 
nen  Telle  wurde  eine   spatere  politische  Einigung  unmog- 
lich  gemaeht  haben."^^     After  1530   —   that    is,   after 
Luther   —   there  v/as   a  nevi/,   continued,   and  fruitful  ef- 
fort —  by  means   of  grammars,   rhetorics,   defenses,   and 
pleas   —   to   bring  about   a  uniformity  end  elevation   of 
the   German  language    and   literature. 

IV 

Not  infrequently  critics  have  been  guilty  of  an 
interpretation  of  the  Renaissance  that  is  far  from  cor- 
rect or  adequate.   In  the  first  place,  they  often  speak 
of  England's  having  follov/ad  the  example  of  continental 
countries,  coming  after  them  and  proceeding  over  the 
same  roads  that  they  had  cleared;  in  the  second  place, 
the  entire  significance  of  the  Renaissance  is  often 
found  in  a  revival  of  classical  antiquity  only.  Uo  view 
of  the  English  Renaissance  can  be  much  more  deprecatory 
than  that.   This  Revival  was  a  spirit.  Man,  restricted 


31  Paul  Pietsch,  Martin  Luther  und  die  hochdeutsche 
Schrift-Sprache .  pp. ,  119-20. 
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and  helpless  for   centiiries,  was   gradually  gaining  the 
strength  of  his   limbs,   the   courage    of  his  heart,   and 
the  maturity  of  his  brain.     He  v/as  waking  from  a  sleep 
and  feeling  the    freshness   of  the   morning  re-create   the 
fibers   of  his  body  and   of  his    institutions   alike.      One 
needs  no  more    illustration  of  this   than   the    fact   that 
the   beginning  of  the  rwevival   in   Italy  came   years  before 
the   fall   of  Constantinople.      The   Middle  Ages   in   all 

countries  had  seen   the    efforts   of  minds   towards   free- 

32 
dom:    in   industrial  developments,    in  popular   literature, 

and   in  the   religious  writings    of  such  men   as  Abelsrd 
and  l^homas  Aquinas.      It   is    only  with  this   full  under- 
standing of  the   roots   and  branches    of  the   growing  lib- 
eralism that   one   can  satisfactorily  explain   the    side- 
by-side   development  of  such  conflicting  movements   as  the 
renewed  study  of  the   classics   and  a  sudden   interest   in 
vernaculars,    as   a  program  of  study  designed  to  promote 
"good  Gristen  lyff  and  maners"    and  an  unforeseen  revolt 

against  the   old  church,   as   increased  international  re- 

33 
lations   and  ever-growing  nationalism.        The  events   of 


32     '£he   little   c  ante  fable    "Aucassins  et  Klcolette" 
is   an  excellent  example. 

53     "By  an   odd  paradox  the   discovery  of  antiq.uity 
was   to   intensify  the   divergence    of  states  who  ,    out   of 

a  common  culture,    then  extracted   the   sense    of   their  na- 
tional consciousness."     Lewis  Einstein,   Tudor  Ideals , 
p.    188. 
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1455  served  only  to  break  the  first  considerable  gap 
in  the  wall,  through  which  all  Europe  was  to  rush,  and 
Italians  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  near  the  break. 
That  they  alone  of  Europeans  could  and  did  make  most 
of  the  circumstances  may  be  true;  yet  their  struggles 
and  needs  were  essentially  the  seme  as  in  other  countries, 
and  Italy  must  be  considered  not  to  have  aroused  Exirope 
but  only  to  have  got  off  to  a  first  start. 

England  was  slower  than  the  continent  in  general. 
I^or  several  centuries  her  strongest  contact  had  been 
with  her  nearest  neighbor,  France.   There  had  been,  of 
course,  some  exchange  and  communication  with  Germany; 
beginning  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  received  an  ia- 
petus  from  the  printing  business  of  Caxton  and  his  suc- 
cessors, and  from  the  religious  reformation  of  the  ear- 
ly sixteenth  century.  Even  so,  France,  the  strongest 
influence,  was  herself  behind  Italy  and  even  Germany, 
and  moreover  the  augmented  national  spirit  of  EnglishM 
men  under  the  Tudor s  was  attended  by  a  growing  hostil- 
ity towards  France  which  led  to  a  break  with  that  coun- 
try.  She  did,  as  a  result,  make  slower  progress  than 

34 
France,   in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  initiation  in- 
to humanism  was  y^uite  as  early  as  that  of  the  latter 
country. 


34  As  an  instance ,  Greek  was  taught  publicly  in 
Paris  in  1458,  but  in  England  not  until  Grocyn  began  in 
1491. 
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The  nature  of  the  iinglish  Renaissance  itself  has 
"been  best  explained  in  the  tv/o  excellent  hooks  of  Lewis 
Einstein,  Tudor  Ideals  and  Ihe  Italian  Renaissance  in 
England  (1902).  Einstein,  deals  exhaustively  with  all 
the  research  that  has  heen  made  in  the  prohlem,  finding 
that  England's  Revival  of  Learning  was  in  three  broad 
phases  different  from  that  phenomenon  among  continent- 
al peoples:  the  Reformation  struck  deeper  and  influenced 
more  atrongly;  nationalism  was  a  more  considerable  fac- 
tor; and  Italian  humanism,  under  the  influence  of  this 
religious  and  patriotic  force  ,  developed  in  England  in- 
to a  peculiar  brand.   As  Einstein  puts  it,  the  English, 
practical  mind  embraced  neither  the  Renaissance  nor  the 

Reformation  wholeheartedly,  but  accepted  some  of  both 

35 
and  thereby  attained  to  an  invaluable  richness.   Of 

these  three  phases,  the  religious  and  the  intellectual 
will  be  touched  on  later  in  this  chapter ,  but  the  pat- 
riotic so  hovers  over  the  whole  development  of  the  lan- 
guage that  it  must  come  before  we  enter  into  a  talk  of 
linguistics  proper. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  New  Learning  England 
gained  unity  in  nation-consciousness  almost  at  once, 
Italy  had  been  delayed  by  interferences  and  internal 


35  Judor  Ideals ,  p.  xiii. 
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bickerings;  France  had  Taeen  retarded  by  religious  wars. 
This  national  growth,  a  general  phenomenon,  v/as  parti- 
cularly strong  in  England,  where  a  sense  of  protecting 
isolation  had  developed.  The  feeling  seemed  to  touch 
all  phases  of  life.   "The  national  spirit  asserted  on 
the  ruins  of  feudalism,  demanded  the  use  of  the  verna- 
cular to  he  substituted  for  the  latin  of  the  Universal 
church.   The  cosmopolitantabric  of  Europe  as  a  Chris- 
tian republic  was  crumbling,  and  in  its  place,  nation- 
al  growth  was  everywhere  evident."   A  reaction  to  any- 
thing foreign  —  as,  for  example,  Henry  VIII 's  having 
to  plead  for  his  divorce  before  a  Roman  tribunal  — 
swelled  the  patriotic  spirit;  accordingly  the  seme  re- 
sponse from  the  peoples  of  Europe  followed  the  renewed 
popularity  of  classical  studies.   "'/Thile  this  patriot- 
ism gave  rise  to  an  ambition  to  rival  the  masterpieces 
of  Greece  and  i-iome  as  well  as  those  of  Italy  and  Prance, 
it  inspired  at  the  same  time  antagonism  to  the  foreign 
influences  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  national  genius. 
It  was  an  obstacle  to  Italianism,  that  most  potent  of 
the  infatuations  of  the  xienascence.   It  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  in  England,  in  this  century,  Italy  were 
more  the  object  of  v/onder  or  of  scandal,  of  admiration 
or  of  disapproval.   Increasingly  :c.ngland  felt  and  wished 


36   Ibid. ,  p.  188. 
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37 

herself  to  te  different  from  the  rest  of  Christendom." 

In  two  points  the  patriotism  of  Englishmen  bore 
a  peculiar  stamp.  Jirst,  though  it  was  certainly  in 
large  part  instinctive ,  it  was  partially  intellectual — 
that  is,  inspired  hy  the  examples  of  other  nations,  and 
hence  foreign-horn.   Through  the  third  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  century  there  v;as  ,  in  this  respect,  a  great 
cleavage  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  ,  the  form- 
er aping  foreigners  and  the  latter  despising  the  out- 
lander  and  all  his  v^fays.   i'his  hostility  to  the  coxurt, 
where  the  foreign  influence  was  much  in  evidence,  first 
received  written  expression  in  the  writings  of  Ascham 

and  V/ilson,  who  ridiculed  the  "Italianate  Englishmen", 

28 
as  Henri  Estienne  and  others  were  deploring  the  state 

of  French  "Italianize".   Second,  tliough  the  spread  of 

Protestantism  England  made  a  more  decided  break  with 

the  Middle  Ages  than  her  continental  neighbors;  yet  "her 

literature  remained  more  nearly  mediaeval  than  that  of 

39 
either  of  those  countries."   J?he  difference  lay  in  the 

social  nature  of  the  Revival;  in  France  pronouncedly 
aristocratic,  the  Renaissance  in  England  v/as  always  re- 
gardful of  the  masses.   In  the  fifteenth  century  England 


37  Emil  Legouis ,  A  Kistory  of  English  Literature  , 
(650-1660),  1927,  I,  128. 

38  Deux  Dialogues  du  nouveaux  langage  Francois 
italianize~TT578)  .         ' 

39  Legouis,  loc.  cit. 
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was  too  much  tnder  the  domination  of  French  influence 
for  this  to  be  so;  education,  for  example,  was  only 
slightly  enjoyed  by  the  upper  classes  and  not  at  all 
by  the  lov/er.   The  Hew  Learning,  paradoxically,  changed 
all  this.  Popular  education  came  more  into  vogue;  the 
popular  ballads  v/ere  preserved  and  multiplied;  the  the- 
ater, accessible  to  all  men,  came  into  its  hey-day. 

"The  real  triumph  of  the  classical  spirit  came  when 

40 
men  felt  that  they  were  no  longer  kept  in  its  thrall." 

In  the  specific  realm  of  language  the  develop- 
ments in  England  exhibited  two  imrportant  peculiarit- 
ies: 1)  by  the  time  that  covmtry  began  to  reap  the  ben- 
efits of  the  rienaissance ,  there  was  no  longer  any  q.ues- 
tion  as  to  what  dialect  should  become  standard  English; 

2)  England  was  late  in  producing  formal  defenses  of  her 

41 
language.   In  all  essentials  the  language  of  England 

had  been  standardized  since  the  time  of  Chaucer.  Lon- 
don, the  chief  city,  could  not  only  point  to  Chaucer, 
G-ower,  and  their  successors  as  having  written  in  her 
speech,  but  she  could  also  boast  a  language  most  suit- 
able of  the  dialects  to  national  adoption,  because,  be- 
ing a  compromise  between  northern  and  southern  English, 


40  Einstein,    op.cit.  ,  p.    331. 

41  In  these   respects   one    is   impressed   again  by 

the   apparent   disorder   and   incoherence   of  English  progress 
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it  was  more   generally  intelligilDle   ttisn  the    speech  of 

either  geographical  extreme.      Into  the    fifteenth  cen- 

tiiry  it  continued  to  strengthen   its  hold.     IThen  the 

■university   (Oxford)    dialect  rose   to   a  place    of  rivalry, 

42 
it   again  held  fast  to    an   indisputable   first  rank.        It 

cannot,   of   course,   he   held  that   the    dialect  divergences 

in  England  so   quickly  and  easily  merged  into  standard 

English;   Spenser's   archaisms,   for   instance,  have   nearly 

43 
all  been  found   in   the    Lancashire   dialect   of  his   time. 

Concomitant  with  this  settlement  of  the   dialect 
question  was    the    gradual  establishment   of  English  as 
the   language   of  England,      Italy  end  Erance  had  at   least 
been  spared  anything  greater   than  a  dual  match  between 
latin  and  their   own  vernaculars,  but  England  had  never 
known  any  such  concentration  of  conflict.     First,  there 
had  been  the   Danish  invasion,  with  its   influence    on 
government   and   language;    then  came   the  period,  of  French 
domination,   lasting  much  longer    thsjn  the   Danish  and  con- 


42  See   the    further   discussion  of  this  point   on  p.  63, 
"The   first  clear  recognition  of  the    fact   that 

london  English  was   the    standard  7;ritten   language    does  not 
occur  until  1589,  when   the  Art   of  English  Poesie  ,   attri- 
buted to   George   Puttenham,  was  published."     Emerson,  His- 
tory of  the  English  Language  .  p,    82.      Such  a  statement 
is   (iuite    arbitrary  and  cannot   receive   much  consideration 
from  students   of  the    sixteenth  century.      The   London  dia- 
lect was   established  long  before  Puttenham  advised  his 
countrymen  to   follow  it    (see  his  Arte,  p.    167). 

43  See   George   vVagner  ,   On  Spenser' s  Use    of  Archa- 
isms ,    1879,   and  vVilkinson,    "E .   Spenser   and   the  East  Lan- 
cashire  Dialect". 
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tinuing  even  to   the  new  era  in  the   sixteenth  century. 
IThatever  the  benefits   of   these   experiences  were  ,   the 
importance  of  them  in  this  connection  is   that   the  French 
influence  was  still  strong  at  the   heginning  of  the  Ren- 
aissance  and  that  therefore   the  English  linguistic  "bat- 
tle was  fought   against   two   foes,  Latin   and  French.      The 
latter,  whose  hold  was  more  recent  and  hence  weaker,  was 
most  quickly  overcome.     The   fall  had  begun  in  1154  when 
the  Norman  line   of  kings  died  out  and  the  Plantagenets 
succeeded.     Exactly  fifty  years   later  England  lost  Nor- 
mandy,  and  the   stranded  Norman  barons   joined  hands  with 
the  burghers   against  the   king,  thus  destroying  some   of 
the   clear  demarcation  between  institutions  English  and 
French.      Throughout   the  thirteenth  century,  however, 
French  was   dominant;   Robert  Gloucester   could   say  that 
he  who  knew  no  French  was   of  little   importance.     Then 
came   a  turn.      In  1362  Edward  III   summoned  Parliament 
in  English  and  court  pleadings  were   allowed  in  the   ver- 
nacular;   in  1375  appeared  the   first  private   document 
in  English;   in  146£  came  Capgrave's  Chronicle ,   the   first 
one    in  English   since    the  Conc|.uest;    in  1488   other   non- 
legal  documents   could  be  preserved  in  the  mother  tongue. 
By  1500  England  was   a  one-tongue  country^] 

The  second  chief  peculiarity  of  the  language  devel- 
opment in  England,  as  already  pointed  out,  was  the  tard- 
ier  formation  of  rules   and  treatises   on  the   art   of  rhet- 
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orio.      "In   Italy,   the    end  had  been   attained  by   a  dic- 
tatorship;   in  France,   the  reformers   aimed  at  devising 

rules;  but   in  England,   the   method  adopted  was  the  char- 

44 
acteristic   one   of  compromise."       Leonard  Gox,  whose 

The   Arte   or  Crafte    of  Rhethoryke  was  published  about 
1530,   is  given  credit  for  having  written  the   earliest 
treatise   on  rhetoric   in  the  English  language.     That, 
however,    is   too   isolated  an  example   to   be   taken  as  ev- 
idence that  Englishmen  began  early  the   process   of  for- 
mulation.     Thomas  Vi/ilson   (The  Rule  Reason,   conteyning 
the  Arte   of  Logike  ,  Sette   forth   in  English  by  Thomas 
Wilson ,  1551,   and  Arte   of  Rhetorigue  .   1553)    is  really 
the  first  to   do  for  English  what  Bembo  had   done   for 
Italy  in  the    first  years   of  the   century,  and  what  Si- 
bilet,   Du  Bellay,  Peletier   du  Mans,  Ronsard  —   the   whole 
Pleiade   group,    in  fact   —     had  done   for   France    in   the 
1540' s.     Even  after  V/ilson's  work  England  was   destined 
to  wait   almost  a  q^uarter   of  a  century  before  she   could 
boast   a  "defense"   or   a  "school"   comparable    to    those   of 
her  neighbors. 

So  much  for  generalities   and  now  to  a  review  of 
the   writers   and   tendencies   of    the    age.      Three   great 
events  stand  out    in  the  history  of  the  English  language 
in  the  fifteenth  century:    the    invention   of  printing; 


44      J.Y/.H.   Aitkins,   OHEL .    Ill,   446. 
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the  great  vocalic  change  in  the  language;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  London  dialect.  England  was  at  least  a 
generation  later  than  the  continent  in  realizing  the 
value  of  the  printing  press.   The  vocalic  change  (called 
^   by  Jespersen  "the  great  vowel  shift")  was  contemporary, 
for  some  sounds,  v/ith  identical  changes  in  High  German. 

It  is  somewhat  later  than  the  War  of  the  Roses  and  has, 

45 
hence,  a  social  significance.   The  standard  dialect 

was  established  by  the  time  of  Caxton's  death,  if  not 
earlier.   In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
chief  changes  in  the  language  before  Chaucer  were  mor- 
phological, and  that  during  the  fifteenth  century  they 
were  lexicographical.  Up  to  Caxton's  death  the  fifteenth 
century  showed  increasing  stress  on  the  vernacular  and 
a  development  of  uniformity  in  the  written  language, 
most  of  the  latter  coming  toward  the  end  of  the  period. 

Saying  that  there  was  no  prose  of  worth  between 
the  Old  English  period  and  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centxiries  is  the  same  as  saying  that  there  was  a  very 
slowly  increasing  amount  of  prose.   Up  to  the  fourteenth 
century  at  least,  only  learned  writings  were  in  prose. 


45  The  work  in  recent  years  of  Zachrisson  and 
Jespersen  has  revealed  that  the  vowel  shift  took  place 
as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  century  and  that  the  pres- 
ent pronunciation  of  English  was  "established  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century."  Wyld  agrees  on 
the  first  point  but  thinks  that  our  pronunciation  was 
hardly  fixed  so  early. 
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aad  Latin  ?;as   in  the    ascendant   for   learned  works.      Tlie 
vernacular  was   serving  frequently,    in  the   meantime,   as 
a  medium  for  poetry,  which,   being  more   conservative, 
could  be  beautiful  in  an  archaic  and   only  slowly  devel- 
oping speech.     But   "Ce    jour  arriva,   on  le  sait ,  dans  la 
seconde  partie   du  q^uartorzieme   siecle  ,  et  on  peut  dire 

que   des  lors  une   oeuvre  litteraire  en  prose   anglaise   com- 

46 
mencait  a  redevenir  possible."        The    first  step  was  na- 
turally translation.     There  was  Trevisa's  Polychronioon 
(1387),  which  though  crude    in   language    and  style    as  com- 
pared with  its  easy  original,   is  nevertheless   important 
linguistically  for   the   light   it   throws   on  the   relation 
of  the  ::.nglish  and  the  French.     Higden,   in  the   original 
Polychronioon  (1363),  bemoaned  the   small  knowledge   of 
English  as  compared  with  the  great  familiarity  with  French 

in  the   schools,  but  Trevisa,   only  twenty-four  years  lat- 

47 
er  ,   found  the   situation  reversed.        There  was   also  Mande- 

ville's  Travels   (1377),  helpfully  influential  on  English 
prose  by  its  effortless  style.     Ghauoer's  prose,  also, 
is   important,  but   chiefly  because   of  its  bulk.     He   trans- 
lated from  Latin  to  English  the   Consolation  of  Boethius, 
and  several   treatises   in    the   Astrolabe ;    from  French,   the 
Roman  de   la  Rose .   the   "Tale   of  Melibeus",  and  the "Parson's 


46  J.   Lelcourt,  Essai   sur   la  langue    de   Sir  Thomas 
More  ,   1914,  p.    259. 

47  "....novif  children   of  gramer   schole   conneth  no 
more  French  than  can  hir   lift  heele...Also   gentil  men 
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48 
Tale".   legouis  has  remarked     that  during  this  period 

the   "great  degree  of   identity  which  had  come  to  exist 
"between  the   syntax  and  construction  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish" explains  the  phenomenon  that  English  prose  was 
"the  more  English  for  being  translated  from  French, 
the  stiffer   for  being  translated  from  Latin."     That  dif- 
ference ,  he   finds  ,  exists  between  the    translations   of 
Chaucer   from  the    two  languages.      VTyclif ,    in   a  more  popu- 
lar field  of  translation,  was   far   from  fortunate   in  prose, 
passibly  because  his  was  not   only  a  translation  from  La- 
tirput  from  the  Vulgate   at  that  —  hence    it  was  a  trans- 
lation of  a  translation.     Richard  Rolle's  writings  show 
a  certain  happy  choice   of  words  and  a  sense   of  harmony. 
To  him  has   often  been  paid   the  cliche-like   tribute   of 
being  called  the    "father  of  English  prose". 

The  prose   of   the    fifteenth  century  was  still  crude, 
though  in  some   departments   improvement  was  noticeable. 
With  Pecock  (Repressor ,   1455)    the   theological  prose, 
though  practically  the  same   grammatically,  v;as   a  great 
advance  over  Wyclif's  vocabulary  and  logical  structure. 
Besides,    James   I   and  Lydgate   showed  progress    in   afflu- 
ence and  polish  over  Chaucer.     Actually,  however,  seo- 


(47  continued)   haveth  now  moche    i-left   for   to  teche 
here   children  Frenhsche."      Trevisa,  Polychronicon. 
48      0£.    cit. ,   pp.    63-4. 
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ular  prose   showed   little   development.      For  everyday  pur- 
poses English  was   sufficient,   and   it   tool:  an  influjz  of 
new  conditions  of  society  and  of  moral  and  intellectual 
culture    to   demand   improvement.      The   Paston  Letters   (1422- 
1509),   for  example,  the  work  of  John  Capgrave ,  and  Por- 
te scue's  On  the   Governance   of  England  are   in  scarcely 
more   than  intelligible  prose,   though   the    latter,  ty  his 
manner   and   choice    of   subject,  was,    in  spite   of  his   ar- 
chaisms ,  essentially  modern. 

Malory  presents   a  more   complex  stage   than  any  of 
the  men  so  far  mentioned.      In  atmosphere,  rhythm,   and 
the   symbolic  charm  of   adventure  he  was  medieval;   yet 
his  work  reminds  us  with  what  great  labor   that  age ,   lit- 
tle  trained  in  composition,  was   already  beginning  to 
adapt  expression  to  thought  with  a  relative  clarity.   It 
was  beginning  to  get  possession  and  control  of  le  mot 
pittoresque ♦      Southey  (Introduction  to  his  reprint  of 
the  Morte   DTArthur  ,   1817)   has   said  that   the  Morte   D' 
Arthtir  was  translated  at  a  very  opportune  moment;   that 
a  generation  earlier   the   language  had  been  too  Teuton- 
ic,  and  that  a  generation  later   translation  was   in  the 
hands  of  men  of  a  trade   and  hence   corrupt.     Marsh  con- 
siders that  superficial  criticism.     Peeock  (represent- 
ing the  earlier  generation),  he   says,  was  rhetorically 
ahead   of  Malory,   though  grammatically  behind;    on  the 
other  hand.  Lord  Berners  cannot  be   said  to  have   actual- 
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ly  "'debased'"  either   "'the  work  he   interpreted'"  or 

49 

"'the   langois-ge    in  which  he  wrote"."       Malory  himself 

was  very  Teutonic:    "The  proportion  of  French  words   in 
the   narrative    of  the    death   of  Arthiir  ,     Morte   I) 'Arthur, 
Bk.    21,  Oh.   5      ,  which  does  not  exceed  four  per  cent, 
is   smaller   than  Malory's  general  average;   hut  it  would 
be   difficult  to  find  any  author   of  later  date  than  the 

middle  of  the   fourteenth  century  whose  vocabulary  is 

50 
so    'Teutonic'    as  his." 

Linguistically  speaking,   the   most   important  person 
in  fifteenth-century  England ,  because   of  both  his  con- 
tributions  to  the   language  and  his   significant  position 
in  the   history  of  the  English  people  ,  was  William  Cax- 
ton.     PauJLt  may  be   found  in  his  failure   to  use  his  print- 
ing press   to   quite  the   advantage   it  might  have   served  in 
speeding  up  the  Revival  of  Learning;   he  may  rightly  be 
credited  with  poor  taste    in  some  matters,  with  having 
issued  botched  prints  of  Chaucer,  for   instance;   neverthe- 
less, the   force  he   exerted  for   the  benefit  of  language, 
literature,    and  life   are  consistently  recognized.     His 
works,  unoriginal  as  most  of  them  are,   deserve,  with 
those   of  Chaucer,   the   distinction  of  having  been  more 
studied,   from  a  linguistic  viewpoint,   than  any  other  Eng- 


49     G.P.  Marsh,   The  Origin  and  History  of  ttie  Eng- 
lish Language   and   of  ttie  Early  Literature   It  Embodies. 
1877,   p.   487.      The  words   and  phrases   in  single   quotes 
are  Marsh's  paraphrases   of  Southey. 

60      Ibid. ,   p.   488. 
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lish  literary  productions  dxiring  the  six  centuries  pre- 
ceding the  Renaissance. 

One  phase  of  this  study  has  teen  the  dialect  in 
which  he  wrote  and  which  with  his  work  he came  stand- 
ard.  In  1901  Wilhelm  Dihelius  putlished  his  study  of 

51 
Capgrave  ,   in  which  he  concluded  that  not  Chaucer,  as 

52  S3 

ten  Brink  had  thought,  nor  Wyclif ,  as  Koch  had  thought, 

hut  Caxton  was  the  founder  of  the  English  literary  speech; 

that  his  language,  moreover,  was  a  conhination  of  the 

London  and  the  Oxford  —  that  is,  the  official  and  the 

54 
university  —  dialects.   Dihelius'  opinion  stood  for 

five  years.   In  1906  Julius  Lekehusch,  a  student  of  Mors- 

55 
bach,  followed  up  one  of  his  teacher's  studies  under  the 

56 
title  Die  Londoner  Urkundenspraohe  von  1420-1500.   He 

takes  his  lead  from  two  statements  of  Morshach,  one  that 

Caxton' s  speech  was  "im  grossen  ucd  ganzen  nichts  anders 

als  die  schom  zum  Gemeingut  vieler  gewordene  Londoner 

Schriftsprache" ;  and  the  other  that,  'TSs  ist  das  grosse 

Verdienst  Caxtons,  dass  er  in  richtigen  Wtirdigung  der 


51  "John  Capgrave  und  die  englische  Schriftsprache". 
Anglia,  XZIII  (1901),  153-194;  211-E63;  323-375;  and  XZIV 
(1901),  269-308;  427-272. 

52  Ghaucers  Sprache  ujid  Verskunst ,  1899. 

53  Lie  Satzlehre  der  englischen  Sprache .      ,  and 
Historische  Grammatik  der  englischen  Sprache , 

54  "Lie  Sprache  von  London  und  die  Sprache  von  Ox- 
ford dienten  im  15.  jahrhundert  weiteren  kreisen  als  mus- 
ter i^  in  London  und  Oxford  entstanden  schriftsprachlichen 
tendenzen. 

"Caxton  vermittelte  zwischen  heiden  sprachtypen; 
er  hat  damit  die  englische  schriftsprache  geshaffen.  Dies- 
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sprachlichen  Verhaltnisse   seines  landes  und  "onbektun- 

II 
mert  tun  Yorur telle  und  falsche  itatschlage   einzelner 

tt 
gelehrten  Manner   sieh.  der  von  der  Haupfetadt  ausgegan- 

genen  sprachliohen  Bewegtmg  anschloss  und  dieselbe   in 
fest  xind  siohere  Bahnen  lenkte."         Working  with  more 
extensive   and  representative  materials  than  Ditelius 
had  used,  Lekehusch  arrived  at   the  conclusion  that   "Die 
neuenglische  Schriftsprache    ist   allein  aus   dem  London- 
er Zentrum  herausgev/achsen  ohne   einen  Sinfluss  von  Seit- 

58 
en  Oxfords."       Gaxton  never   lived  in  Oxford,   and  there 

had  been  no  printing  press  "before  him  to  publish  any- 
thing in  the   Oxford  dialect;    the   possibility  that  he 
read  manuscripts   in  that  speech  is  too  small  to  concern 
the   student.     Lekebusch's  results  have  not  been  refuled 
or  superseded. 

Caxton's  publications  number   sixty-three,    of  which 


I 


(54  continued)      er  enthalt  neben  uberwiegenden  Lon- 
doner  aucii  Oxfordische   eleoente."    (Op.   cit.  ,  Anglia. 
XSIV,   1901,   303-4).  —  

55  ii.  Morsbach,  Ueber  den  Ursprung  der  Ueuenglis- 
Qhen  schriftsprache  .   1888,   being  a  study  of  the   years 
1380-1450. 

56  Stud.  _z.  engl.  Phil,,  23. 

57  Morsbach,  ££.  cit.  ,  pp.  168  and  170. 

58  Lekebusch,  _0£.  cit.  ,  p.  144. 

59  Lekebusch  proposes  the  question,  In  how  far 
was  Oxford  a  speech  center?  Unfortunately,  Wyclif's 
Bible  and  Pecock's  Bepressor  are  about  the  only  docu- 
ments in  English  with  which  to  study  the  question,  and 
the  controversies  surrounding  the  Bible  make  V/yclif  hard- 
ly a  fair  test.   Ihat  circumstance,  however,  is  natural 
since  Oxford  was  first  of  all  a  university  and  its  speech 
still  Latin  and  not  English.   It  is  unlikely  that  its 
language  was  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  rest  of  Eng- 
lish to  make  it  a  speech  center.  (0£.  cit. ,  pp.  144-5.) 
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n'uinber  not   one    is  a  work  of  classical  sntiq^uity,   though 
several   are    second-hand  translations    of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors   through  the  French.     He    issued  a  few  ecclesias- 
tical manuals    and  a  volume    of  parliamentary  statutes   in 
Latin,   and  one   or   two  hooks   in  French,     Throughout  his 
career  as   translator   and  publisher,    it  was  his   endeav- 
or  "to  reduce   the   orthography  and  grammar,   and   sometimes 
even   the   vocabulary,    of  the    authors  he  printed,   to   the 

usage   of  his    own  time ,    or   rather   to  an  arbitrary  and 

60 

not  very  uniform  standard  set  up  by  himself."  His  style 
is  full  of  Gallicisms.  Though  Malory,  highly  Anglo-Sax- 
on in  language,   borrowed  many  Romance  words,   Gaxton's 

Game   of  the   Ohesse  has  nearly  three  times  as  many  French 

61 
words  as  Malory. 

Three   of  Caxton's  works  have   been  studied  and  ed- 
ited with  some   emphasis   on   language.     First   in  point   of 

6£ 
date   is   the   Dialogues   in  French  and  English  (c.   1483). 

It   is  based   on  an  original  French-Flemish  work,  end 
seems  to  be    simply  the   addition  of   an  English  column  to 
that  work.      Done   probably  during  Caxton's   sojourn   in 
Flanders,  possibly  even  as   a  means    of  learning  the   lan- 
guage  of   the    new  country,    it  went   to  press    in  need  of 


60  Marsh,   0£.   cit.  ,  p.   483. 

61  Marsh  considers    that  his  changes    in  the    lan- 
guage  of  his   originals  were  more    often  corruptions   than 
improvements.      (Loc.   cit . ) 

62  Edited  by  H.   Bradley  for    the  EET3ES  ,    79    (1900). 
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much  revision,   and  shows  great  influense   of  the  Flemish 

on  his  iinglish.  ^ 

Kellner's  edition  of  the  Blanchardyn  and  Eglantine 
63 
(jc.    1489)      presents  Gaxton  as  not  so  pious   a  slave    in 

translation  as  he    is  sometimes   accused   of  "being.      Octav- 
ia  Richardson,    in  her  edition   (1884-5)    of  his   go^u^   Sonne s 
of  Aymon ,    (_c.   1489)    thought  him  stiff  and  literal,   trans- 
ferring bodily  into  his   text  words   and  phrases  which  were 
foreign   and  unusual.      Ke liner ,   on  the   other  hand,   finds 
him  certainly  as  good  and  free   a  prose  writer   as  any  Eng- 
lishman in  the   fifteenth  centxiry.      True,  his  repetitions, 
tautology,  and   anacolutha  make  his   style   swkward  to   a 
modern  reader,   but  his   language    is   really  English;   his 
syntax  and  word-order,   and  even  his  method   of   introduc- 
ing foreign  words   is   in  line  with  the   genius  of  his  na- 
tive  language . 

W.    T.   Gulley  and  F.    J.   Furnivall  have   edited  the 
Eneydos    (1490)  ,        the  Prologue   to  which  is   famous    for 
the  passages  found  there   on  Gaxton's  linguistic   diffi- 
culties,  interests,    and  aims.      This  Prologue   is   in  very 
plain  English,  but  the   translation,  probably  because   of 
a  poor   original,    is  not  so   successful   as  English  prose. 
In  this,  as   in  the   other  pieces,   there   is    ample  evidence 


63  EETSES,    68    (1890) . 

64  EETSES.    57    (1890). 
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of  his  having  sought  to  write   in  "englysshe  not  oner 
rude  ne  curyous"  "but   "in  a  meane  tytwene  bothe." 

One  more  phase   of  Gaxton's  work  interests  us  at 
this  point.     One    of  his  chief  justifications  of  the   bus- 
iness of  translating  hooks   into  English  was  that   it  made 
possible   a  better  education  for   children.     He   sent  his 
printing  of  Lefevre's  Jason  to   the   young  Prince   of  Wales 

"to  thentente   that  he  may  be  gynne   to  lerne  rede  Eng- 

65 
lish."         Again,   speaking  of  decadence    in  London,  he 

espresses  the  belief  that   a  change  must  begin  with  the 

children;    so  he   recommends  his    "book  callid  Caton"   or 

66 
"the  Hegyment  or  governance   of  the   body  and  soule." 

Though  this  might  have   been  only  business   sense,    it 
seems   certain  that  his  motives   and  objectives  were    in 
the  main  praiseworthy. 

Gaxton's  death  occurred  in  the    same  year  that  Ital- 
ian humanism  made    its  first  substantial   ingress  on  Eng- 
lish soil.     'J?he  way  for   it  was   fully  paved:    there  v/ere 
a  dissatisfaction  with  what  was,  and  an  accompanying 
curiosity  that  was  reaching  to  the   four  corners   of  the 
geographical  and   intellectual  universe.      John  Fisher 
writes  that   "there  had  stolen  over  well-nigh  all  of  us 


65  K.S.   Aurner ,   Gaxton.  Mirrour   of  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury Letters,   1926,  p.   40. 

66  Ibid. ,   p.    72. 
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at  Cambridge  in  his  time   a  weariness  of  learning  and 
study.   There  were  few  or  no  helpers  of  men  of  letters; 
the  "best  of  the  nobility,  the  patrons  of  learning,  had 
fallen  on  the  battlefields  or  under  the  executioner's 
axe;  little  was  taught  even  in  the  universities  —  save 
antiq.uated  and  artificial  studies."^'''  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  return  of  G-rocyn  and  Linacre  from  Italy 
and  the  news  they  brought  were  joyously  welcomed  by  a 
few  elect  spirits  who  were  still  enough  alive  to  appre- 
ciate it. 

Unfortiinately  the  immediate  contribution  of  this 
elect  group  to  the  "illustration"  of  the  English  lan- 
guage was  not  great.   Their  chief  aim  and  interest  was 
not  the  furtherance  of  English;  rather  their  ambition 
was  to  improve  the  knowledge  of  classical  literature, 
to  produce  good  Greek  and  Latin  scholars  ,  to  establish 
the  teaching  of  those  languages  on  sound  principles. 
Little  remains  to  us  from  the  pen  of  '^Yilliam  Grocyn; 
Linacre,  Lily,  and  Erasmus  made  their  contributions  to 
literature  and  life  in  Latin;  and  More,  in  addition  to 
writing  his  most  important  literary  piece  in  Latin,  re- 
q.uired  his  children  to  write  even  their  familiar  letters 
in  that  language.  Nevertheless,  these  men  exerted  a 


67   This  passage  is  taken  at  third  hand  from  G.H. 
McZnight,  Modern  English  in  the  Making .  19E8,  p.  86.  He 
quotes  fromE.M.G.  Routh,  Lady  Margaret,  p.  87. 
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tremendous   influence   on   the  rise   of  English  ty  provid- 
ing new  materials    and  opening  new  issues   —    in  short, 
by  garnering  from  classical  literature   germinal   ideas 
from  which  were   to  spring   the    later   lusuriant  growth 
of  the   native    tongue. 

lo  repeat ,    this  group   as   a  whole   made   few  direct 
and  immediate   contributions   to    the  English   language. 
Grocyn's  chief  work  was   the   teaching  of  Greek.     linacre 
wrote    a  Latin  grammar   and  translated  Galen  into  Latin. 
Lily  is   also   the    author   of  a  Latin  grammar,  which,   re- 
vised by  Erasmus,   superseded  Donatus    and  Priscian,  was 
in  the    eighteenth  centxiry  adopted  as  the   Latin  grammar 
of  Eton,  and  cnntinued  in  use  ujitil  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.     Golet,  a  man  of  great  wisdom,   is  remembered  for 
his  interpretation  of  Scripture,  his   influence   on  Eras- 
mus and  other  humanists,   and   the   establishment  of  the    ^T, 
Paul's  School.     Erasmus  was   concerned  v/ith  criticism, 
in  connection  with  which  he   did  some  work  on  Latin  text- 
books,  grammars,   and  word-lists.     He  had  no  real  sym- 
pathy with  the  vernaculars;   he  considered  them  not  al 
all  on  actual  terms  with  the  classical  languages  and  ap- 
parently gave   no   thought   to   their  possibilities.      In  a 
slightly  different   field  of  activity  Fisher    and  Latimer 
made   some  contribution  to   the   advance   of  English.     The 
first  exhibits   some   love    of  order,  eloquence,   and  gift 
of  detail,   though   in  the    same  respects  his  prose    is   in- 
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ferior  to   that   of  More.      The    second  wrote   in  the   simple 
prose   of  the  people;   hence  he,  more   than  his  contempor- 
BXies ,   represents  the   syntactical  and   inflectional  chang- 
es  that  were  taking  place    in  the   vernacular,  while   at 
the   same   time  his   language  does  not   show  the  most  re- 
cent additions   to  vocahulary  and  the   new  logical  com- 
hinations   of   familiar  words. 

Of  all  the  English  writers   of  the    early  sixteenth 
century,   Thomas  More   has   received  most  attention  from 
scholars,   from  hoth  a  literary  and    a  linguistic  stand- 
point.     It   is  unnecessary  and  improper  to  give   in  this 

study  any  satisfactory  account  of  his   importance   or    of  the 

68 
study  which  has  been  made    of  his  writing.  His   speech 

is  considered  as  reflecting  that   of  cultured  circles   in 
London  during  the    first   thirty-five   years   of   the    century. 
In  explanation   of  having  given  so  much  space   to  More,   Dr. 
Johnson  wrote:    1)    "our   language  was   then   in  a  great   de- 
gree  formed   and  settled";    £)"it   appears   from  Ben  Johnson 
that  his  works  were   considered  as  models   of  pure    and  ele- 
gant style";   3)    "his  works  are   carefully  and  correctly 
printed,   and  may  therefore  he  better  trusted  than  any 
other  edition  of  the  English  books  of  that,   or  the  pre- 


68  The  two  mo^t  important  studies  of  his  language 
are  tb©  works  of  Grunzinger  and  Delcoxirt,  The  former's 
is  entitled  Die  neuenglische  Schriftsprache  in  den  Wer- 
ken  des  Sir  Thomas  More  ( 14^8-1555)  .1909 ;  tEe  Ta^t?iP"s  , 
Bss'ai  sur  la  langue  de  Sir  Thomas  More  ,  better  fulfills 
the   conditions   of  true   scholarship. 
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ceding  ages."        Two  present-day  writers       on  More   find 

that   Johnson's  reasons  still  hold.     More's  Richard  III 

haS  been  called   "the   best,   and  the  best  written  part 

71 
of  all  our   chronicles,    in  all  men's   opinions."  Like 

estimates  have  been  expressed   in  writing  from  Roger 

72 
Ascham  almost  to  the  present  year.        l/Vhen  one   does  find 

critics  stressing  More's  weaknesses  and  failxires  as  a 
writer,  he  discovers  the  evaluation  to  be   one  based  not 
on  contemporary  standards  but  on  lAiiat  has  come  to   be 
considered  good  English  prose* 

M.  Delcourt  has  considered  the   study  of  More's  lan- 
guage essential  to  an  understanding  of  the    state  of  Eng- 
lish in  the    first  years   of  the  Renaissance*     Ee   finds 
faults,   of  course,  but  he    is  on  the  whole  very  apprecia- 


69  From  the    "History  of  the  English  Language"  pre- 
faced to   the   Dictionary. 

70  Campbell,   W.  E. ,   and  Reed,   A.   W.    (editors).   The 
Dialogue   Concerning  Tyndale  by  Sir    Thomas  More,   19E7, 

p.   44. 

71  Prom  The  Fame    of  Blessed  Thomas  More,   1929,   the 
introductory  essay,  p.   18. 

72  Marsh   thinks   that   only   in   the  Richard  III   does 
More   deserve   praise   as   one    of  the   first  greet  English 
prose   writers.    (0£.    cit.  ,  p.   503).     Most  scholars  will 
agree   that  that    is  his   best  English  prose. 

Sweet  finds   the  history  of  English  prose  from 
the   end   of  the   Old  English  period  to   the    beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  nothing  more   than  a  blank  page    (First 
Middle  English  Primer ,  p .   vi ) . 

Gosse    (Short  History  of  Modern  English  Litera- 
ture ,  p.   6E)gives  More    a  small   space    on  the   point   of 
form  only.     He   concedes  to  More,  however,   an  easy  grace 
which  had  been  rare   before  him. 

Sir   James  Mackintosh   (Life    of  More ,   p.    2£)    thought 
of  More's  role   as   that  of  traversing  the   solitudes   of  our 
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tlve   of  More's  expressive  power   in  English.      For  him 
More   combines   two  great  facts:    the  fact  of  the  Kenais- 
sance    (study  of  the  classics),   and  the  fact  of  reform 
(religious  developments);    though  the   latter  often  made 
a  madman   of  him,   the   former  "brought   out  that  for  which 
posterity  has  most  esteemed  him. 

More  respected  the  English  language.      "For  as",  he 
writes,   "for  that  oiir  tong  is  called  "barbarous,   is  but 
a  fantasye...  And  if  they  7/ould  call  it  barayn  of  wordes , 
there    is  no   doubte  but    it  is  plenteous  enough  to  expresse 

our  myndes   in  anye  thing  wherof  one  man  hath  used  to  spake 

73 
with  another."  There  were    already  vast  Germanic  re- 

sources  in  the   language  ,   such  as   the    vocabulary  itself 
(including  French  words  become   native)    and   the   methods   of 


(72  continued)      old  language  as   our   first  principal 
prose  writer;    also  as  having  been  the    first  Englishman 
who  wrote   the  history  of  his  coiintry  in   its  present  lan- 
guage. 

£ev.   y/.   H.   Hutton   (Sir  'Jhomas  More  ,  p.   283) 
says   it   is  not   an  error   to  consider  More    the    founder   of 
modern  English  literatvire. 

Breraond   (Le  Eienheureux  'Jhomas  More  ,  pp.    Ill 
and  114)    says   of  More:    in  the  most   serious   subjects, 
neither   in  English  nor   in  latin,  will  one   find  him  "en- 
nuyeux" . 

H.   Hallam  considered  Richard  III    the    "first 
example    of  good  English  language:    pure   and  perspicuous, 
well  chosen,  without  vulgarisms   and  pedantry."    (The  Fame 
of  Blessed   'i-'homas  More  ,  p.    19). 

Finally,   from  Ascham  we   read,    "Sir   Thomas  More, 
in  that  pamphlet   of  Hichard  the   Third,   doth   in  most  part, 
I  believe,    of   all  these  points  _so  content   all  men,   as,    if 
the  rest   of   our   story  of  England  were    so   done  ,  we  might 
well  compare  with  France,    or   Italy,    or  Germany   in  that 
behalf."   (Ibid. ,   p.    18). 

73     Delcourt,  £^.   cit. ,  p.    231.    (Taken  from  More's 
Works,   1557  ed. ,  P.    243K.    9ff.) 
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word-building;   besides   onomatopoeia,   doublets    fmade  up 

not    alone    of  a  Germanic   and  a  Romance   word  but  also    of 

old  and  new  Romance  words)  ,  and  hybrid  compounds  were 

well-known  methods  of  addition  and  improvement. 

More  was  conservative ,  however ,   as   an  improver ,   and 

in   one  place   anticipated  Ascham's   objection  to  too  much 

borrowing: 

....  .nimirujm  placet , 
Verbis   tribus,   si   quid  loguatur  Gallicis, 
...Sic  ergo   linguam  ille   et  Latinam  Gallice , 
Et  Gallice   linguam  sonat  Britannicam. . .    74 
Et  Gallice   omnem,  praeter  unam  Gallicam. 

Here,   as  elsewhere.  More   does  not  really  condemn  the  use 
but   the    abuse    of  JTrench  words.      I'ime   after    time  he   af- 
firms his  respect  for  popular  usage ,  which  for  him  was 
the   sole   q_uide    in  the  xnatter   of  language: 

"...yf  a  word  were   taken  out    of  Latin, 
Frenche ,    or   Spanish,   and  were    for    lack 
of  under standyng   of  the   tonge   from  whence 
it   came  ,   vsed   for   another   thyng   in  Eng- 
lish then   it  was    in  the   f ormare    tounge : 
then   signifyeth  it    in  Englande   none   other 
thynge   than  as  vie  vse    it   and  vnderstande 
thereby,  what   so   euer   it   sygnifye    any 
where   elles..."   (1557  ed.    of  More's  7/orks , 
P.    41 7B.    Iff.) 

"...who   so   vse   a  common  word  spoken  among 
the   people,    is  rekened  so   to  meane   therein, 
as   the   common  people  meane    that   vse    it.." 
(Ibid.  ,  P.    949F   1   ff . ) '° 

This   attitude   of  More   calls    forth  two  considerations. 

dince  popular  usage  was  always    "accueillant   aux  mots   d'or- 


"^"^     IM^.   P«    241.    (I'alren  from  More's  Latin  Works  ,p.24r . ) 
76     Loc.    cit.    (Taken   from  More's   Works,   1557  ed.     P. 
949?.    1  ffTJ 
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igine    franpaise",  he   was   in  a  vmy  pleading  the   cause    of 
JPrench  words.     Moreover,   though  he   has  much   to  say  ahout 
these  Prench  importations,  he   is  silent  on  the  (question 
of  Latin.     He  was,  however,   allied  to  hoth  the  pagan  and 
the  Christian  antiq.uities ,   and  he  wrote    in  Latin.     He   could 
not  he,   then,   and  was  not,  averse   to  neologisms   from  the 

Latin.     His   innovations  were   "both   "populaire  et  savante  , 

76 
bien  qu'il  n'ait  affirme  ctue   la  premiere." 

More's   actual  creation  of  roots    in  English  does  not 

77 
extend  beyond  eight   or  ten  in  number.       New  roots   in  bor- 
rowed v/ords    ( absurdity,   marmalade  ,  paradox,  etc.)  ,   new 
compounds   (blockhead,  hair-breadth,   etc.),   and  derivatives 
are   more   numerous.      In  several  cases  he    invents   a  new 
meaning  for  an   old  word  (open  applied  to  a  character; 
faithful  applied  to  a  translation;    etc.).      One    sees  that 
More's  professed  admiration   and  respect  for   his    language 
did  not  remain  passive  ,   for   he   \indoubtedly  left   it  bet- 
ter  than  he   found   it.     He   did  not   surcharge    it  with   im- 
portations;   the   Latin  element   in  his  work  is  numerically 
very   inferior,      -^^hough  the  j^-nglish  vocabulary  became  more 
complex  with  him,    it  did  not   lose    in  the  process   the   beau- 
tiful unity  realized  before  him.      It   is   this  discretion 
which  makes  him  on'^e    of  the  most   illustrious   of  our   "mak- 


76  Ibid.  ,  p.  242. 

77  Delcourt  lists  bumble ,  fleck,  glade  ,  himp  ,  jump- 
er .  peddle ,  and  pule. 
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78 
ers   of  Lnglish". 

In  style   More   varies   from  the   somewhat   ornamental 
in  itichard   III   to   simplicity   and  directness   —   even   a 
touch  of  necessary  familiarity  —   in  gour  Last  Things 
and   the  Confutacion.      In  addition  to   these   characteris- 
tics,  there    is  the  good  htimor  T;hich  one    finds   frecLuent- 
ly  in  More,      If  his  right  to.   a  place    in  iilnglish  litera- 
ture  is   actually  (iuestionahle  ,    it   is  nevertheless   true 
that  he  v/as   the    only  really  creative   artist   of  his  gen- 
eration, and   as   such  his   influence   on  the  growth  of  the 
vernacular  v;as   at  least   as  great  as   that   of  any  of  his 
contemporaries* 

Linguistic   developments  were   taking  place    in  other 
circles   than  that   of  the   major  humanists.      To  mention 
a  few  individuals  ,   there    is   first  the  poet ,   John   Skel- 
ton,   a  "rude   rayling  rimer"   in  Puttenham's  words.     His 
translations   of  ancient  authors,   a  part   of  the    scholar- 
ly work  that  he   did,   are    still   in  manuscript.      Learning 

was   a  hindrance   rather   than  a  henefit   to  his  writing, 

79 

for  what  is  not  vulgar  in  his  diction  is  pedantic. 

Them  there  is  Stephen  Hawes,  who  illustrates  hov/  rapii- 
ly  the  English  vocabulary  was  "being  swollen  with  French 
and  Latin  borrowings,  and  also  what  a  close  connection 


78  H.  Bradley,  The  Making  of  ^ngOish,  1904,  p.  235. 

79  Marsh,  o^.  cit.  .  pp.  511-2. 
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there   is  'between  rimed  verse   and   a  Romance   vacabulary. 

In  the    fifth  chapter   of  the   "Passetyme   of  Pleasyre", 

thirteen  stanzas  have   ninety-one   lines,   sixty-six  of 

which  lines  rime    in  words   of  Latin  or  French  origin, 

and  three   of  which  stanzas    (6,   11,   and  12)   have  not   a 

80 
single  rime  word  of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation.       Hence 

he  was   destined  to   travel  alone  ,  for  the  Renaissance 

swept  everything  its  v;ay  and  entirely  displanted  the 

old  rhetoricians. 

Prom  the   north  of  England  and  Scotland  there  came 
a  linguasbic   influence  not  only  from  the    folk  ballads, 
which  the   Renaissance  preserved   and  enco'uraged   and  through 
which  the   language   of  the   folk  and  Scandinavian  elejients 
came   to  enrich  English,  but  also  from  the    Scottish  poets 
of  the  period.      Gavin  Douglas,   for   example,  wanted  more 
in  his   translation  of  the  Aeneid  than  a  rendering  for    "'on- 
letterit  folk'.     He   abandons,   therefore,  the    'haymly  terms' 
of  the   Scotchman  and  expresses  himself   in   a  style   end 
language   more   fitted  to   the   dignity  of  the    original. "^■'■ 

Even  in  drama  one   finds   reflections   of  the   new   feel- 
ing.     The    Interlude    of  the  Four  Elements    (_c.   1520)    opens 
with  a  plea  for  the   author,  who,   though  he   may  be    ignor- 
ant,  deserves   some  regard   for  his    intent  end  good  will. 


80  Ibid. ,   p.    515. 

81  Elizabeth  Witchie ,   Vergil   and  the  English  Poets, 
1919,   p.    87. 
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The  use    of  English  for   scholarly  purposes    is   discussed, 

and  it    is   lamented  that   formerly  the   language  was  used 

for   only  idle   stories   of  love    and  war.      There    is   also 

an  opinion  as   to   the   extent   to  which   "improvement"  was 

advisable.      The  passage   follows: 

"...the   author  hereof  requireth  you  all 

Though  he  be    ignorant,   and  can   little   skill, 

To  regard  his   only  intent   and  good-will; 

V/hich  in  his  mind  hath  ofttimes  pondered, 

What  niimber   of  books   in  our  tongue  maternal 

Of  toys   and  trifles  be  made   and   imprinted. 

And  few  of   them  of  matter   substantial; 

I'or  though  many  make  books,  yet  unneth  ye   shall 

In  ovac  English  tongue   find   any  works 

Of  cunning,   that    is  regarded  by  clerks. 

The  Greeks,   the  xlomans  ,  with  many  other  mo. 

In  their  mother   tongue  wrote   works   excellent. 

Then  if  clerks   in  this  realm  would  take  pain  so. 

Considering  that   our    tongue    is  now  sufficient 

To  expound  any  herd  sentence  evident. 

They  might,    if  they  would,    in  our  English  tongue 

Write  works    of  gravity  sometime   among; 

For  divers  pregnant  wits  be    in  this   land. 

As  well  of  noble  men  as   of  meane   estate  , 

"/hich  nothing  but  English   can  xmderstand. 

Then  if  cunning  Latin  books  v;ere   translate 

Into  English,  well  correct   and   approbate, 

All  subtle   science    in  English  might  be    learned, 

As  well  as   other  people    in  their   own  tongues   did. 

But  now  so   it   is,   that   in  our  English  tongue 

Many  one    there    is,   that   can  but  read  and  write. 

For  his  pleasxire  will  oft  presume   emong 

Nev/  books   to  compile    and  ballads   to   indite. 

Some  of  love   or  other  matter  not  worth  a  mite ; 

Some   to   obtain  favor  will  flatter   and  glose  , 

Some  write   curious  terms  nothing  purpose. 

Thus  every  man  after  his   fantasy 

Will  write  his   conceit,  be    it  never   so  rude, 

Be    it  virtuous,   vicious,  wisdom  or   folly; 

'/Therefore   to  my  purpose   thus   I   conclude, 

Vi/hy  should  not   then  the   author   of   this    interlude 

Utter  his   o'oti  fantasy  and  conceit  alsOp 

As  well  as  divers   other  nowadays   do?" 


82     J.S.   Parmer,   Six  Anonymous  Plays .   First  Series, 
1905.      The    Interlude    of  the    Four  Elements,   11,   12-49- 
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83 

Marsh  considers  BernerS'  translation  of  the  Chron- 
icles of  Jroissart  (1st.  vol.,  1523;  End.,  1525)  the 
most  important  English  work  of  the  first  (quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  centiory,  "both  literarily  and  linguistically. 
From  a  literary  standpoint,  it  is  the  first  really  im- 
portant work  printed  in  England  relative  to  modern  his- 
tory, and  prohahly  inspired  Holinshed  and  others.   As 
to  its  language,  it  is  a  faithful  translation,  hut  it 
so  closely  adheres  to  the  English  idiom  that  it  reads 
like  an  original  work.  Berners'  orthography,  which  pro- 
hahly  suffered  at  the  hands  of  German  and  Dutch  printers, 
is  irregular  and  confused.  His  syntax  shows  many  archa- 
isms; his  style  is  less  advanced  than  even  that  of  Pecock. 
Fisher  wrote  better  than  Berners  did,  hut  the  difference 
"betv/een  the  two  lay  not  in  the  superiority  of  theologi- 
cal over  secular  prose,  hut  in  the  fact  that  Berners' 
life  and  reading  had  thrown  him  hehind  his  time  in  lan- 
guage developments. 

She  most  important  single  event  in  our  period  was 
the  puhlication  of  Tjmdale's  New  Testament  in  1525.   The 
church  has  always  "been  a  great  force  in  fixing  our  speech, 
and  in  the  early  eixteenth  century  it  had  assumed  an  es- 
pecially great  significance.  Foreign  teachers  wrote  gen- 
erally in  Latin  and  their  v/orks  were  translated  for  the 


83  0£,  cit. .  pp.  495-501. 
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laity.  With  the  renewal  of  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
these  oircumstances  gave  theology  an  important  place. 
"Every  man  of  education,  every  men  who  read  at  all, 
in  fact,  read  theological  books,  and  consequently  there 

was,  almost  at  once,  a  very  considerable  accession  of 

84 
Latin  words  to  the  vocabulary  of  English."  The  first 

published  Greek  Nev;  Testament  reached  England  from 
Basle  in  1516.   It  was  the  Erasmus  edition,  done  for  the 
learned,  and  was  to  be  followed  soon  by  the  success  of 
a  Luther  and  a  Tyndale  in  translating  it  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people.  As  in  France  against  Calvin,  so 
in  England  against  Tyndale  the  press  was  used  as  a  com- 
batting force  and  as,  without  being  anticipated  or  wished 
for,  a  great  power  in  favor  of  the  vernacular.  By  1534 
Englishmen  might  even  possess  and  read  the  English  Bible  , 
and  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  better  off  in  that  respect 
than  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries. 

The  importance  of  Tyndale 's  translation  is  xmctues- 
tioned.  Marsh  says  it  "exerted  a  more  marked  influence 

upon  English  philology  than  any  other  native  work  be- 

85 
tween  the  ages  of  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare."   Sopp  be- 
lieves that  "Als  wichtigstes  denkmal  der  englischen 
sprache  aus  der  ersten  halftes  des  16.  jalirhTinderts , 
vielleieht  aus  der  ganzen  zeit  zwischen  Chaucer  und  Shake- 


84  Marsh,  0£.  cit.  ,  p.  507. 
86  0£.  crt.  ,  605-6. 
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spere...,   das  einen  gewaltigen  einfluss   auf  die   eng- 

lisehe   sprache   und  literatiir   ausgeutt  hat,    ist  sie   da- 

86 
zv.  von  grossem  philologischen  werte."  And  Guppy  holds 

that   "Its    [the  New  iestament   of  i'yndale]     influence    on 
our   language   has  been  such  that   the    very  character  of 
our  national  speech  has  been  tempered  by   it,   and  every- 
where  aroimd  us  we   catch  echoes   of  the   phraseology  of 
our  national  Bible."     Tyndale's   language    is   that   of  the 
common  people,    "at   once    simple,  homely,   picturesque  , and 
racy."     Nearly  a  hundred  years  before  Shakespeare,  Tjm- 
dale   demonstrated  the  power   of  the  English  language    "to 

express  the   highest   truths   in  the   clearest  manner  with 

87 

simplicity  and  with  grace."       His   sincerity  made  him 

scorn  Pisher's   "oratory"   and  Iviore's    "painted  poetry, 

88 

babling  elotiuence." 

Tyndale  unconsciously  followed  both  phonetic  and 
etymological  spelling.  He  frequently  doubled  long  vow- 
els, and  followed  short  vowels  with  doubled  consonants. 
His  vocabulary  shows  the  changing  of  some  Romance  words 
(certain  oerten;  marvayle  marvel;  etc.)  by  applying 
the  Germanic  accent  to  these  words.   In  the  1535  edition, 
the  last  edition  prepared  by  Jyndale  himself,  long  a 


86  V/.  Sopp ,  "Orthographie  und  Aussprache  der  Sr- 
sten  Neuenglischen  Bibelubersetzung  von  William  Tyndale," 
Anglia,  XII,  273-4. 

87  Henry  Guppy,  William  end  the  Early  Translators 
of  the  Bible  into  English,  p.  6,  H^dT. 

88  G.H.  McICnight,  a£.  cit.  .  p.  115. 
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and long  £  of  the    other   editions   appear   as   ae   and  oe , 
respectively.     This  looks  like  either  the   work  of 
Dutch  printers,   or,  which   is  more   likely,   I'yndale's 

insistence   that  long  a  was  no  longer  pronounced  /a7 

89 
(as   in  A. 3.   ham).        His  use    of  common  words  called 

forth  from  Bishop     Gardner  of  Vi/inchester   (puhlished 

1548)    a  list   of  102  Latin  words    (among  them  peccator , 

and  panis)   v/hich  he   thought   should  he  kept  in  English 

versions   of  the  Bible   "for  the   dignity  of  the  matter 

90 
in   them  contained."  In  spite    of  the   attacks   and  the 

certainty  that   a  century  later  the   translation  would 
have   been  done  more   accurately,   Tyndale    achieved  a 
high  degree   of  beauty,   force,   and  purity  of  express- 
ion. 

A  word  needs  to  be   said  in  closing  about  the   schools 
and  the  part  they  were  playing  in  the  new  movement.      The 
universities,  ultimately  to  be    the  stronghold  of  the 
Uev/  Learning,  were   slow  in  taking   to    it.      Grammar  Schools, 
however,   showed  immediate   favorable  response.     Lily,  who 
had  learned  Greek  in  the  Levant,   became   the  first  master 
of  St.   Paul's  School   in  1500;    about   twenty- two  grammar 
schools  were   established  within  as  many  years   after  that 

date.     Now  English  had  been  ordered  taught   in  such  pub- 

91 
lie  schools   in  the   fourteenth  century,        and   there   is 


89  See  IT&Q.  ,   VII,    30,    129-30. 

90  T.L.K.   Oliphant,   The  ITew  English,   1886,    I,   422. 

91  See   the   q^uotation  from  Trevisa  on  p.  59,     footnote 
47. 
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expressed  complaint,   from  Trevisa  through  Tjnidale  , 
More,   and  Elyot,   that  masters   of  grammar   schools  were 
almost   ignorant   of  Latin.     Under   such  circtimstances 
there   must  have  been  English  grammars   of  some   sort  dur- 
ing that   century  and   a  half,  hut  we   have   no  record  of 
them.   So  far  as  we  know,  Palsgrave's  French  grammar, 
written  for  Princess  Mary  and  printed  in  1530,  was  the 
first  grammatical  treatise    in  English.      Written   in  Eng- 
lish and  illustrating  French  by  English,   it  must  have 
teen  a  great  boon  to  English  grammatical  study.     Pals- 
grave's view  of  logical  and   syntactical   structure  was 
based  on  one   of  the  Greek  grammars   in  vogue;   since   that 
was  true    it   is   only  natural  that   it   should  have   intro- 
duced into  English  the   Latin  grammatical  nomenclature, 
and  helped  to  establish  philological  opinions  more    in 

harmony  with  the   ancient   inflected   languages   than  with 

92 
the  modern  uninflected  languages.        In  the   meantime, 

the   rulers   of  England  were    in  the    van   in  this   interest 
in  education.      Lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  mother   of  Henry 
VII,  established  professorships   at  Cambridge   and  Oxford 
and  was  later  helped  by  her   son   in  her  educational  poli- 
cy.    Henry  VIII  was   truly  representative    of  the   new  spir- 
it.     It  was  under  him  that  the    classical   influence   began 


92     rhese  remarks   on  schools  have  been  based  on 
Marsh,    0£.    cit.  ,   pp.    508-10.      See   the   Bibliography  for 
books   on  English  schools   and  edu.cation  in  the    sixteenth 
century. 
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to  be   exerted  in  large  measure    on  Snglish  literature, 
and  he   himself  has  been  called  the    "most  highly  educated 

person  for  his  time  who  ever  sat  on  the   throne   of  Eng- 

93 

land." 

y/e   have   found   in  the   first  half  of  the   sixteenth 
century  an  expansion   into  new  realms   geographically 
and   intellectually,   a  clearer  recognition  of  the   treas- 
ures  of  other  peoples,   and  with  that   a  rising  sense    of 
individuality  among  men  and  nations.      These  things  were 
paralleled   in  linguistic  growth  by  a  more   intense   study 
of  other   languages,  particularly  the    classics,   and  a 
strengthened  effort   in  favor   of  the    vernaculars.      All 
the  chief  countries   of  Europe   took  these  steps   in  their 
own  peoiiliar  way,  England,   as  usual,  being  something 
more   of  a  melting  pot  for   all  the  elements  than  any  oth- 
er country.     Blame  was  placed  on  English  (as  on  other 
native   speeches)   because    of  a  paucity  of  words  for  ideas 
or  shades   of  meaning,   barbarousness  ,    and   inelegance. 
To  be   added  to   thig  were    the    inconsistencies    in   form 
and  orthography,  which  printing  was  naturally  doing  much 
to  eradicate.     Elyot's  mentioning  the   necessity  of   lav- 
ing nurses   speak  very  correctly  before   children   is  ev- 
idence  that   the  v;ritten  word  had  come    to  be    the   guide  , 
the   model  for  pronunciation,   and  not  the  pronunciation 


93     McEJiight,   Ojo.    cit .  ,  p.    91, 
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for   the   writing  as  formerly. 

The   two  great  conflicts   of   the  period   in  England, 
which  caused  a  greater  degree   of  compromise   than  would 
have   occurred  in  their  ahsence  ,  were   the  Reformation 
and  the    internal   disagreement   over  the  methods   of  lin- 
guistic  improvement   —   the    iraprovist-purist  controversy. 
The    first  came   directly  across   the   path   of  classical 
learning.      Originally  the  new  movement  gaisre    a  stimulus 
to  Latin  and  Greek  as   the    languages   of  science   and  the- 
ology, respectively.     But  chief  attention  was   soon  drawn 
away  from  language    and  given  more    and  more   to    theolog- 
ical matters.      In  that  v/ay  schisms  resulted  which  led 
to  the   dissolution  of  monasteries  and  a  sudden  shock  to 
learning.     Books  were    destroyed;    numerous   schools   attacked 
to  religious  houses  vanished;    the   two  great  universities 
lost  a  considerable  number   of  students,   and  higher  edu- 
cation suffered.      "Greek,  which  had  been  brilliantly 

taught  since    the  end  of  the   fifteenth  century,   almost 

94 
ceased,   for  a  long  period,   to  be   studied."         Latin  also 

came   to  be  held  in  less  regard,  so   that  Elyot,   in  the 
thirties,    and  Aschara  and  »Vilson,    in   the    forties   and  fif- 
ties,  deplored  the   slight  knowledge    of  Latin  among  stu- 
dents  and  the    indifference    of  their  parents   toward  their 
learning. 


94     Legouis ,   0£.    cit .  ,  p.    137. 
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The   second  great  conflict   comes   only  slightly  in 
the  written  expression   of   our  period.      The   notable  piir- 
ists  —  Cheek,  Ascham,   Wilson,   —   are    in  the    generation 
after  Elyot.      Yet  we  have   seen  that  More   expressed  him- 
self forcefully  against  the   Anglais  gallomane ;    and  Elyot 
was  thrown  into   a  defense   of  his   "improvements"   as  early 
as   1534. 

In  spite   of  these  halts  and  handicaps,   the  study 

of  the   classics,  together  with  the   great  influx  of  words 

from  them,   remains   the    outstanding  fact   in   the   language 

history  of  the  Renaissance.      Translations  were  becoming 

95 
more   and  more  numerous,       and  they  naturally  brought 

about  a  great   increase    in  importations   into  the   vocabu- 
lary.    At  first  there  had  been  a  considerable  waste   of 
energy  in  translating  Greek  into  Latin,  which  activity 
served  only  to   improve    the   translator's  knowledge   of   the 
two   languages,   and  established  the    impression  that   only 
the   matter   of  Greek  and  not   the    literary  beauty  of   the 
language  v/as   its  title   to  greatness.     Broadly  speaking, 
the  humanists  can  claim  nothing  higher   than  having  in- 
spired  individuals  who  could  better  use   and   apply  clas- 
sical learning  than  they  themselves.     Unfortunately 


95     i\M.Z.  Foster,    (English  Translations  from  the 
Greek:   Bibliographical  Survey.,  N.Y. ,   1918.)   made    a  table 
of  translations   from  the   Greek.      These    translations   to 
the   year   1600  are   quoted  below: 
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English  prose  was  not  ready  to  make   most   of  the    new   ac- 
q^uisitions.      It  was  lieliind  the   French  and  only   just 
ahead  of  the    German;    and  linglish  poetry,   also,  was  pit- 
iably eclipsed   and  disorganized.      The  Renaissance  was 
the   time  when  English  availed  itself  of  the   great  re- 
serve  fund   of  Latin,  which  had  lain  at   its   disposal 
throughout  the  Middle   Ages.      The    same    influence    is   con- 
spicuous  in  all  European  languages,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  French  it  was  stronger   in  English  than  in  any 
other  language.     The   fact  is  not  "principally  due  to 
any  greater   zeal  for  classical  learning  on  the  part  of 
the  English  than  of  other  nations.      The   reason  seems 
rather  to  be ,   that  the  natural  power  of  resistance 
possessed  by  a  Germanic   tongue   against  these   alien  in- 
truders had  been  already  broken  in  the   case   of  the  Eng- 
lish language  by  the  wholesale   importation  of  French 
96 
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if  French  was   "distinguished",  latin  was  more   so,   for 
didn't  the   French  themselves  horrow  from  the  latin? 
It  was   in   the   midst   of   such  a  state    of   affairs 
that  'fhomas  Elyot  made  his  bow  as  a  writer   in  1531. 
It   is   the   distinguishing  mark  of  his  work  that  he  was 
the   first  to   show  the   possibility  of  speaking  philoso- 
phically in  English  as  well  as    in  Latin,   that  he  was 
the   first  to   apply  the  Renaissance  spirit  to  the  Eng- 
lish language ,   that  he  undertook  more   deliberately  and 
extensively  than  any  other  Englishman  of  his  half-cen- 
tury the    task  of  making  his  mother  tongue   a  fitting 
and  respected  vehicle   of  expression. 


'  '.'l.l  ■  ■ 
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CHA?TBR   III 
Elyot's  Linguistic  Interests  and  Activities 

If  Thomas  Elyot  has  not  been  the  subject  of  research 
and  criticism  as  frequently  as  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
who  with  him  witnessed  and  aided  the  rise  of  learning  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  because  the  nature  of  his 
books  did  not  place  him  in  the  first  rank  as  a  writer, 
and  because  he  did  not  take  a  prominent  part  —  that  is  , 
he  did  not  get  himself  freq^uently  before  the  attention 
of  the  public  —  in  the  battles  and  movements  of  the  day. 
He  was  a  combination  of  leisurely  scholar  and  pioneer. 
"In  q^uestionists  I  neuer  delighted,"  he  wrote  to  Crom- 
well.^ Others  —  Llore  ,  Golet,  I'yndale  ,  Erasmus,  and, 
after  Elyot,  Ascham  —  threw  themselves  into  the  move- 
ment energetically.  Battles  over  the  editing  of  manu- 
scripts, and  over  the  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, philosophical  disputes  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
pretation, application,  and  practice  of  religion,  stub- 
born fights  between  liberals  and  conservatives  that  cost 
the  heads  of  many  of  England's  worthies  —  all  these,  it 


1  See  John  Strype  ,  Ecclesiastical  Memorials.  1822 
Vol.  I,  Pt.  II,  p.  229.  —  — 
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seems,  our  author  avoided  successfully,  managing  to 
keep  the  somewhat  even  tenor  of  his  way.  Erasmus  and 
More,  who  with  Golet  were  the  chief  figures  in  six- 
teenth century  humanism,  opened  new  territory  for  thought 
and  led  the  minds  of  Englishmen  into  large,  prominent, 
and  lasting  matters;  but  Elyot  contributed  no  outstand- 
ing piece  of  original  philosophy  and  is  today  honored 
with  no  such  attention  and  study  as  we  find  given  to  his 
friends,  the  prominent  humanists.  Slyot  was  no  martyr 
to  any  cause  ,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  we 
have  in  him  a  colossal  or  super-acute  intellect.  In  his 
way  he  was  choosing  that  method  of  expending  his  ener- 
gies which  most  completely  satisfied  his  longing  and 
made  him  content  in  his  occupation.  Several  things  he 
did  were  of  real  worth,  and,  as  we  shall  see  during  the 
coxirse  of  our  study,  he  has  received  all  too  little  cred- 
it for  his  gifts.  All  his  life  he  was  a  scholar,  who, 
what  with  the  handicap  of  his  various  public  duties, 
came  only  late  in  life  to  the  gratification  of  his  schol- 
arly interests.  VAien  he  did  it  was  the  easy  approach, 
unrujffled,  ujihurried,  that  he  took.   "As  I  late  was  serch- 
ing  among  my  bokes,  to  finde  some  argument,  in  the  Read- 
inge  v;herof  I  mought  recreate  my  spirites..."  —  thus  he 
began  his  Preface  to  the  Image  of  Gouernaunce .   The  re- 
freshing piece  that  he  found  was  Isoc^ates'  account  of  the 
noble  acts  and  sentences  of  Alexander.  The   treasures  of 
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Greek  and  Latin  were   to  be   had  for  the   getting,  and  he 
wanted  to  get   them;   besides  ,   these    treasures  were    to  be 
shared  and  made    accessible   —   in   the  words   of  the   nine- 
teenth-century humanists,  made    to  prevail  —   and  Elyot, 
realizing  how  necessary  this   task  was   and  how  binding 
the   duty,  was    arixious  ,   above   all  else,   to   assure   this 
phase    of  complete   culture    to  himself  and  his    country- 
men.    As  we  have    said,  he    got   about   as   far  with  this 

program  as  any  Englishman  could   in  the   30 's  and  40 's   of 

2 
his   century.       He  was   a  leader,  but,  because   of  the   ex- 
tent to  which  his   subject  matter   and   linguistic   inter- 
ests were  popular   all   over  Europe    in  his   time  ,   the   tra- 
ces  of  his   influence,  both  contemporary  and  aubseq[uent, 
are   difficxilt  to  follow. 

ffliis  English  Henaissance  was  manifesting  itself 
about  Elyot 's   time    in  three   kinds   of  activity.      There 


2     H.O.    Taylor    ( Thought  and  Expression  in  the   Six 
teenth  Century,   1920)  ,   calls  Elyot   a   "well  read  Latin- 
ist".     His   difficulty  came    in  the    attempt   to   impart  his 
educational  policy  to   others ,   for   he    found   the    scholar 
was  not   al'vvays  held  in  high  esteem;    there  were   some  ,   he 
wrote    (Gouernour ,  p.   49),    "which,  v;ithout   shame,   dare 
af f irme ,   that  to   a  great  gentilman   it    is   a  notable   re- 
proche    to  be  well  lerned  and  to   be   called  a  great  clerke", 
(Of.    the  renaissance   conception  of   a  "gentleman  and  a 
scholar").      The   negligence    of  parents  was   to   some   ex- 
tent  to  blame   for   this   condition,    for   they  were   satis- 
fied that   their   sons   learn  grammar   only,   not  bothering 
themselves   about   "mater   or   sentence"    (Gouernovir ,  pp.    53- 

4) 

In  addition  there  were  but  "fewe  good  gramariens," 

those  who  could,  if  they  were  allowed  the  opportunity, 
teach  both  the  rules  of  Latin  grammar  and  the  apprecia- 
tion and  thorough  understanding  of  authors  (Gouernour, 


■  :   '   J       : 
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was ,  first,   tlie   new  study  of  the   ancients,  Latin  and 
Greek.      We   have    already  commented  on  Elyot's  manner   of 
shunning  the   various   conflicts   that  arose    inevitahly 
with   the  advance   of   the  Uew  Learning,   a  manner   or  hahit 
which  led  to  a  kind  of  cloistered  preparation  of  his  books, 
To   this  we  would  add  some   knowledge    of  his    acq.uaintance 
or   familiarity  with  cultirral  leaders   of  his   generation 
and  of  his   education,  particularly  his  reeding.      Some   in- 
formation concerning  the    inspiring  contacts  he   made ,  par- 
ticularly during  early  life ,   and  the  extent  to  which  he 
discussed   or   corresponded  with  his   contemporaries   on  mat- 
ters  literary  would  he   an   invaluable   contribution  to   the 
study  of  Elyot.      l^hat  he  was   a   friend  of  More  we   know, 
and  we   have   bits    of  his   correspondence  with  Thomas  Crom- 
well.    He   says   in   the   preface    to    the    Image    of  Gouernaunce 
that  that  book  was  translated  from  one    "first  viTiten   in 
the   greke    tung"  and  by  good  fortune    "lente  unto  me   by  a 
gentille  man   of  Naples   called  Pudericus."     Moreover,  h,e 
was   at   least  personally  acq.uainted  with  Henry  VIII,   a 
fact  we   learn  from  his   discussion   (in  the   Proheme   to   the 
Castel   of  Helth)    of   the   king's  reception  of  the  Gouer- 
nour  ,   and   from  the   commujiications  between   these   tv/o  men 


(2  continued)      Chap.   XV).      One   finds   also    (to  men- 
tion only  one   of   the  professions)   a  long  chapter  (Gouer- 
nour,   Chap.   XIV)    on  the     barbarity   of   the   language   of 
the   laws   and   the  poor  preparation  of  law  students. 
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3 

"before   and   ditring  the   preparation  of  Slyot's   Diotionarie. 

4 
We    are   Sold  that  before   he  was   twenty  years    of   age  he 

had  a  good  reading  knowledge    of  and  acquaintance  with 

Latin,  Greek,   and  Italian;   he   did  not,  hov/ever,  know 

5 
Spanish.        We   have  proof  that  he    did  have   a  mastery  of 

the  first  three   sooner   or  later,  because  his  Gouernour 
is  modeled   on  Italian  sources  ,    and  his  bibliography  in- 
cludes  a  little   Latin   and  translations   from  both  Latin 
and  Greek.      I'he   acq.uaintance   with  Latinfcalls   forth  no 
remark,  b^it  his  pieces   from  the   Greek  remind  us   that 
not  for   long  had  that  ancient  language  been  revived  (un- 
der  the  hands    of   such  teachers   as   Grocyn  and  Linacre ) . 
Of  all  his  published  works   the   Qastel   of  Helth   and  the 
Gouernour,  better   than  any  others,  reveal  his   vast  read- 
ing and  the   use   of  classical  knov/ledge   that  he  was  mak- 
ing as  early  as   1530.      Before   him  there  had  been  a  study 
of  the    ancients    and   an   occasional   translation  or    imita- 
tion,  such   as   More's   translation  of  the   life    of  Pico 
della  Mirandola  and  the   new  return  to   Greek  and  Hebrew 


3  See    the   account  of  Elyot  by  J.V/.H.Aitkins    in 
the   Oamb ridge  Eistory  of  i^nglish  Literature  ,   vol.    Ill  , 
p.    23;    also   the  Preface  (to  Henry  VIII]    to  Elyot 's  Dic- 
tionarie. 

4  See  more    on  this  point   on  pp.    4-5. 

5  In  the   dedicatory  epistle  (to    Henry  YIII)    of  his 
Diotionarie    (1538),  Elyot  praises   the   learning  and  dili- 
gence  of  ITebressensis ,  but  complains  that   "because   in 
his   diotionarie  wordes   are  expounde    in  ttie   spainyshe 
tunge  whiche    I   do  not  understand,   I  can  not   of  hym  shewe 
myn  opinion." 
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manuscripts  as  the   true  base a  for  vernacular  versions 
of   the  Bitle;   but   it  may  not  be  wrong  to    say  that  no 
Englishman  before  Elyot  had  entered  upon  so  extensive 
a  program  of  personal  enlightenment  in  the    ancient  civ- 
ilizations and  of  bringing  to  his  fellows   the  new-found 
treasures. 

The  second  type   of  Henaissance   endeavor  had  to  do 
with  religion.     Elyot  had  very  little   to   say,    es  we 
know  him  through  his  writings,  about  religion  per  se , 
for  he  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the   first  and  third 
phases   of  the  revival  —  that   is ,  with  the  study  of  the 

classics   and  the    interest   in  language.     He  was  not  a 

6 
rabid  religionist,  but  was  pleasantly  firm;      it  may  be 

most  acotirate  to   say  of  him  that  his  was  the   sixteenth- 
century  religion,  which  was  much  more  Hellenistic  than 
Europe  had  seen  for  centviries.     Of  his  three  religious 
pieces,  the  Rules   of  a  Christian  Lyfe  was  more   likely 
the   off-shoot  of  a  general  and  intense   interest   in  Pico 
than  of  any  deep  religious   fervor.      The   others,  the  Pre- 
saruative   agaynste   Deth  and  the   Swete  and  Devout e  Sermon, 
are  more   sincerely  religious,   and   in  these  there   looms 
up   a  moderate   reading  ac^iuaintance  with  the   church  fath- 
ers. 


6      "And  all  thoughe   I  do  neither   dyspute  nor  expoTinde 
holy  scripture  ,   yet   in  suche  v/arkes   as   I  haue  and    intend 
to   sette   forth,  my  poore   talent  shall  be,  God  willinge ,    in 
such  wise  bestowed  ,  that  no  mannes   conscience  shalbe   ther- 
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With.  the   third  of  these  three   tjrpes  we  come  to   the 

ohjeot  of   OTir   lahors  with  Elyot:    the   problems   of  language. 

7 
We   have    seen     that  nationalism  was   a  prominent   feature 

of  linguistic   development.     England,  naturally  in  a  pos- 
ition conducive   to  the   grov/th   of  a  national  pride  and 
spirit,  was  forging  far  ahead  of  her  neighbors   in  the 
continent-wide   development  of  that  spirit.     Henry  VIII 's 
policies   in  state   and  church  affairs  added  to   the   feel- 
ing.     Of  especial   importance  was  the   more   rapid  and  ex- 
tensive bustle   in  the    field  of  education,  attending  the 
widening  of  the  horizons  of  study  and  the  highly  augment- 
ed program  of  enlarging  the  number  of  participants  there- 
in.     In  connection  with  this  ,  we   are    aware   of  the  great 
difficulty  which  educators  had   in  conducting  their  pro- 
gram in  Latin,   the    language   of  learning.     Englishmen 
were   transacting  all  the  business   of  their  daily  lives 
in  English;    it  was   only  through  that  medium  that   the   de- 
sired ends   could  be    attained.     Under   these   circumstances 


(6  continued   )     with  offended.."      ( Image   of  Grouer- 
ernaunce ,  Preface  6b).     To  the   Bible  he   tendered  the  us- 
ual very  high  regard:      "This  little   booke    (whiche    in  mine 
opinion)    is   to  be  compared  in  coUsaile   and  short   sentence 
with  any  booke  ,  holy  scripture  excepted,..."    ( Doctrinal 
of  PrinG"fe3 ,  Foreword  to  the  reader).     I'inally,  he  wanted 
his  books  properly  interpreted,   desiring  that   the  type 
of  thing  he  was  doing  be   in  no  sense   considered  irrelig- 
ious:     "And   in  none    of  these  warkes   I   dare_undert8i:e  ,   a 
man  shall  finde   any  sentence   against  the   comandmentes 
of  god,  the   trewe   catholyke   f aythe  ,   or   occasion  to  stere 
men  to  wanton  deuises."      ( Image    of  Souernaunce ,  Preface). 

7     Chap.    I,  pp.  51-4. 
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of  nationalism  and  education,  there  was  an  inevitable 
conflict  between  the   ancients  and  the  moderns,  which 
in  the   linguistic  realm  became  a  question  of  the  extent 
to  which  one  might   improve  not  only  oneself  but  also  one's 
langTisge  by  borrowings    from  and   imitations   of  the    old 
speeches,  both  foreign  and  native. 

The  body  of  Elyot's  writing  is   of  first  importance 
as   a  manifestation  of  his  connection  with  linguistic  mat- 
ters.    Primarily  he  was  an  educator,  the  role   in  which 
he   is  Tisually  studied.      It  was,  however,  no  easy  task  or 
one   that  went  free   from  strong  difficulties ,   to  be   a 
teacher  in  those   days;  when  he    Joined  forces  with  the 
rising  movement  to  extend  education  to  women,  he  was  met 
for  many  years  with  the  retort  that  "good  women"  were 
'hardly  found,  and  easily  defended."       But  the   author  of 
those  words  of  adverse   criticism  was   inclined  to  praise 
Elyot's  Dictionary,  for  he   says,   "I  know  not  which  more 
to  wonder  at,   that  they  (the  many  learned  Clergy-men  of 
his   time)   mist,    or  he  hit   on  so  necessary  a  subject." 
As   to   the   general  state   of   education   in   the   sixteenth  cen- 
tury,  one   finds   almost  universally  a  weak  and  vmenergetic 
system  when  the   separation  between  church  and  schools  be- 
gan.    Erasmus  and  his  contemporaries   fourjd   Just  such  a 
state   of  affairs;    they  immediately  set  about   to   improve 


8     Fuller,   Thomas,  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England. 
1811,    I;    176-7. ° 
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the  schools  and  universities,  succeeding  in  the  end  in 
displecing  the  spiritual  by  a  civil  education  —  raising 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrev/  to  a  place  alongside  the  Bible 
in  the  curriculum.   It  was  in  the  wake  of  such  men  as 
Grocyn,  Erasmus,  Qolet,  and  Vives  that  Elyot  came.  Hence 
he  deserves  praise;  having  thoroughly  based  his  program 
on  and  supported  himself  by  respected  authorities,  his 
aims  and  accomplishments  were  not  then  or  now  to  be  be- 
littled.  We  may  not  consider  the  program  ideal  or  com- 
plete today,  for,  to  mention  only  one  of  its  shortcomings, 

it  was  rather  greatly  limited,  after  all,  in  the  extent 

9 
to  which  it  reached  all  men,  but  it  was  a  step  forward. 

On  the  more  specific  point  of  education  of  the  youth 

of  the  land,  Elyot  has  much  to  say.  He  believed  in  the 

careful  and  steady  process ,  the  "milke  for  babes"  theory. 

[The  brain  of  a  little  child  is  easily  overcome  ,  "lyke  as 

a  lyttel  fyre  is  sone  qiienched  with  a  great  heape  of  small 

10 
stickes."   He  was  the  first  in  England  to  treat  sport  and 


9  In  the  Gouernour ,  (particularly  in  the  first  book) 
the  emphasis  is  always  on  the  "noble  mannes  sonne."  This 
narrowness  was  even  more  true  in  female  education.   Though 
Elyot,  and  Ascham  after  him,  strongly  supported  it  (Defence 
of  Good  Women,  chap.  I,  and  Scholemaster ,  chap.  II) ,  their 
eyes  were  on  the  aristocracy  only.  Ascham' s  chief  educa- 
tional activity  was  centered  around  the  royal  family,  about 
Elizabeth,  the  future  queen,  especially.   It  was  not  until 
Mulcaster  came  along  that  there  was  a  major  effort  to  ed- 
ucate the  women  of  the  people, 

10  Gouernotcr  p.  35.  A  passage  in  the  Pastel  of  Eelth 
on  the  diet  of  aged  men,  offers  an  interesting  comparison 

at  this  point:  "Alway  remembre  ,  that  aged  men  shuld  eate 
often,  and  but  lyttell  at  euery  tyme ,  for  it  fareth  by  theym, 
as  it  dothe  by  a  lampe  ,  v;hiche  is  almooste  extincte  ,  whiche 
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11 
exercise  from  the  pedagogical  point  of  view.   As  im- 
portant es  these  things  are ,  the  most  significant  thing 
for  the  purposes  of  this  study  is  his  concern  over  the 
teaching  of  language.   In  the  first  place,  he  explains 
the  necessity  for  beginning  early  the  education  of  English 
children.   Several  passages  expotuad  this  advice  and  map  out 
a  program  for  those  responsible  for  children. 

"Some  olde  autours  holde  oppinion  that,  be- 
fore the  age  of  seuen  yeres,  a  chylde  shulde  not 
be  instructed  in  letters;  but  those  writers  were 
either  grekes  or  latines,  amonge  whom  all  doctrine 
and  sciences  were  in  their  maternall  tonges;  by 
reason  wherof  they  saued  all  that  longe  tyrae  whiche 
at  this  dayes  is  spente  in  understandyng  perfectly 
the  greke  or  1  at yne  .  V/herfore  it  requireth  nowe 
a  longer  tyme  to  the  understandynge  of  bothe. 
Therfore  that  infelicitie  of  our  tyme  and  countray 
compelleth  us  to  encroche  some  what  upon  the 
yeres  of  children,  and  specially  of  noblemen, 
that  they  may  sooner  attayne  to  wisdome  and 
grauitie  than  priuate  persones,  consideryng,  as 
I  haue  saide  ,  their  charge  and  example,  whiche, 
aboue  all  thpnges,  is  most  to  be  estemed." 
( Gouernour ,  p  .  21) . 

"But  there  can  be  nothyng  more  conuenient 
than  by  little  and  litle  to  trayne  end  exer- 
cise them  children,  before  the  age  of  seven 
and  there  about   in  spekyng  of  latyne:  infourm- 
yng  them  to  knowe  first  the  names  in  latine  of 
all  thynges  that  cometh  in  syghte ,  and  to  name 
all  the  partes  of  theyr  bodies:  and  gyuynge  them 


(10  continued)   by  pourynge  in  of  oyle  lyttell  and 
lyttell,  is  longe  kept  bournynge:  and  with  moche  oyle  poured 
in  at  ones,  it  is  cleane  put  out."   (Pastel  of  Helth,  fol. 
41b). 

11  Gouernour , I  Chaps.  XVI -XXVII.   Of  especial  impor- 
tance in  connection  v/ith  Ascham  isIGhap.  XXVII,  on  shoot- 
ing with  the  bow.  Muloaster ,  through  long  experience,  fin- 
ally put  into  practice  the  fundamentals  of  Elyot  and  Ascham. 
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some  what   that   they  couete    or   desyre ,   in 
most  gentyl  maner   to  teaohe    them  to   aske    it 
agayne   in  latine.     And  if  hy   this  meanes 
they  may  he    induced  to  tinders tande    and  spake 
latine:    it   shall  aiterwarde  hy  lasse   grefe 
to  them,    in  a  maner,   to   lerne   any  thing, 
where   they  "understande    the   langage  wherein 
it   is  writen.     And,   as   touchynge   grammere , 
there    is   at   this   day  tetter    introductions  , 
and  more   facile,   than  ever  before  were  made, 
coneernyng  as  v/el  greke   as   latine  ,    if   they 
he  wisely  chosen."  gi  21-2. 

"....hit  shall  be   expedient  that  a  noble 
mannes   sonne,    in  his   infancie  ,  haue  with  hym 
continually  onely  suche    as  may  accustome  hjun 
by  litle   and  litle   to   speake  pure    and  elegant 
latin.      *^emblably  the   nourises    and  other  wom- 
en aboute   hym,    if  it  be  possible,   to  do   the    . 
same:    or,   at  the   leste  way,   that   they  speke 
none   englisshe  but   that  wrhich   is   cleane  ,  pol- 
ite, perfectly  and  articulately  pronounced, 
omittinge   no   lettre   or   sill^ble,   as  folisshe 
women   often   times   do    of  a  wantonnesse  ,  wherby 
diuers  noble  men  and  gentilmennes   chyldren , 
(as   I   do   at    this   daye   knowe )  ,  haue   attained 
corrupte   and  foule  pronuntiation."  pp.  22-3. 

In  such  passages   the   emphasis    is   constantly  on  the   ear- 
ly instruction  of  children  in  a  speaking  and  reading  acquaint- 
ance with  Latin  and  Greek.      A  nobleman's   son,  whose   opportun- 
ities are  more   fortunate,  may  "as  sone   speke   good  Latin,   as 

12 
h©  ffisye   do  ptire   frenche..."       'Ihis  was  one   of  the  points  on 

which  he ,and  later  Ascham    ,   disagreed  with  the   humanists. 

The   latter   insisted   on  burdening  the  beginner  with  m?ny  rtiles, 

but  Elyot  req_uired  very  few;   he   stressed  the    importance   of 

13 
teaching  Latin  first   as   a  conversational   instrument   only. 

Moreover,   equally  as    important   is   the   fact   that  he   did  not 


12Gouernour  ,  p.    35. 

13     The   best  comparative   study  of  Elyot,  Ascham,   and 
Mulcaster  as   educators   is  by  Benndorf ,  C. ,   Die   englische 
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in  the  meantime ,  leave  himself  open  to  attack  on  the 
score  of  neglecting  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue; 
that  he  advocated  a  first  approach  to  a  scientific  study 
of  language  in  English  and  ah  out  English.   "After  that 
the  childe  hathe  ben  pleasantly  trained,"  he  writes, 
"and  induced  to  knowe  the  partes  of  speche  ,  and  can  sep- 
arate one  of  them  from  an  other,  in  his  owne  langage  ,  it 
shall  than  he  time  that  his  tutor  or  gouernoiu:  do  make 

diligent  serche  for  suche  a  maister  as  is  excellently 

14 
lerned  both  in  greke  and  latine..."   It  is  v/ith  this 

grammatical  foundation  in  English,  then,  that  the  gentle- 
man proceeds  to  "lerne  greke  and  latine  autors  both  at 
one  time:  orels  to  begyn  with  greke,  for  as  moche  as  that 
it  is  hardest  to  come  by:  by  reason  of  the  diuersite  of 

tonges ,  which  be  fyue  in  nombre :  and  all  must  be  knowen, 

15 
or  elles  Tineth  any  poet  can  be  well  understands."   Greek 

should  be  studied  three  years,  Latin  being  used  in  the 

meantime  "as  a  familiar  langage."  The  youth  should  be 

taught  rhetoric  also,  "either  in  greke,  out  of  Hermogines  , 

15 

or   of  Quint ilian   in  latine."  For   the   accomplishment   of 


(13  continued)  Padagogik  im  16  JahrhunderL  VViener 
Eeitrgge  ztir  englischen  Philologie  ,  v.  E2  (1905).  Benn- 
dorf  points  out  tliat  Ascham  requires  more  rules  in  early 
instriction  than  Elyot  does,  and  postpones  peaking  vintil 
greater  proficiency  in  writing  is  acquired;  that  the  core 
of  Ascham' s  methods  was  the  "schriftlichen  Hetroversion" 
of  Latin  and  Greek  authors. 

14  Gouernour ,   p.   32-5. 

15  Ibid.  ,   p.   34   C  -^     55    )  . 

16  I^id.  ,  p.   41. 
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17 
suoh  a  program  Elyot  relied,   first,  upon  wise  masters, 

men  "of  sotre  and  vertuous  disposition,   specially  chest 

18 
of  liuyng,   and   of  moclie    affabilitie    and  patience";      se- 
cond, upon  good  grammars.      If  there  was   any  chance   for 

disappointment   as  to  the    first,  he   certainly  found  no 

19 
lack  of  the   second. 

In   addition  to   commenting  frequently  and  extensively 

on  education,  Elyot   demonstrates  his  linguistic   interests 

throTigh  his  educational  program  in  the  whole   tody  of  his 

20 
writing.     Already  in  this  paper     the   groups    into  which 

his  works    fall  have   heen  noted,   and   it  will  suffice   now, 

in  that  regard,   only  to  point  out   the  range   of  topics 

which  these  writings  cover.     Of  the    fifteen  items   in  his 

21 

known  bibliography,   five   are  strictly  educational.     The 
Gouernoiir   is  to   instruct  men  "in  suche    vertues  as   shalbe 

expedist  for   them,   which  shal  haue    authority   in   a  wele 

22 
publike  ;"        :Che  Education   or  Bringing  up   of  Children   is 

designed  to  make  men   and  women  "wel  worthy  to  be   fathers 

23 
and  mothers;"        the   Doctrinal  of  Princes  will   induce    "into 


17  Ibid. , Chapter    ix,       . 

18  Ibid. .p.5£. 

19  In  one  place  (Gouernour ,  p.  54  or  55)  he  speaks 
of  greek  grammars  as  being  innumerable.   Of.  also  p.  8 
above,  the  end  of  the  quotation  from  Gouernour  ,  p.  33. 

20  P.  10  ff. 

21  See  the  discussion  of  the  De  Rebus  Mem.  Angliae 
below. 

22  Preface  to  the  Icage  of  Gouernaunce ,  1541  edition. 
bee  also  C.  Bennforf  and  Croft  on  the  nature,  history,  and 
sources  of  the  Gouernour. 

23  Log.  cit. 
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24 
noble  mens  wittes  honest  opinions;"   the  Defence  of 

Good  Women  foudeth  villainous  report"  and  "teachith  good 

25 
woves  to  know  well  their  dueties;"   the  Image  of  Gouer- 

nance  ,  if  read  sincerely,  was  to  be  a  "true  paterne  ,  wher- 

26 

by  they  may     princes      shape    all  their  procedinges."     All 

except   one  of  these    addresses   the   ruling  classes.      The 
Renaissance   delight  over  personal  essays  —  that   is ,  es- 
says  on  personal  relations   —  was   satisfied   in  Howe    one 
may  take   profite   of  his  Enymes  ,   The   Maner   to  Chose    and 
Cher ys she   a  grende  .   and  Pasguill  the  Playne    (on  flattery). 
Religion  gets  three    items:    The   iiwete   and  Devoute   Sermon, 
the  Rules  ,   and  the  Preservative   agaynste  Deth.    In  connec- 
tion with  both  religion  and  the   popiilar   demand  for  books 
of  wisdom  we   find,  early  in  Elyot's  literary  career,   the 

Bankette    of  Sapience    ("hot  f astidiouse  ,    and   in  title  rome 

27^ 

shewith   out   of  holy  scriptiire  many  v/ise   sentences"      )    and 

Of  the  Knowledge  which  maketh  a  '//ise  Man   (containing  tie 
office    of   a  good   coucellour"  T     Two  remain,  both  more    im- 
portant  than  any  of  the  preceding  v/orks  ,   excepting  only 
the   Gouernour .      The    Gastel   of  He  1th  was  written  to  popul- 
arize  and  spread   a  knowledge    of  medicine   and  the   care    of 


24  Loc.  cit. 

25  Loc.  cit. 

26  Loc.  cit. 
2?  Loc.  cit . 
28  Loc.  cit. 
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£9 
the  body;        the   Dictionary  was  his   effort  to   supply  the 

English  people   with  a  means   of  bridging  the   gap  before 

which  they  fotmd  themselves,    of  availing  themselves   of 

the    culture    of  the   ancients    at   the   same    time   that   they 

were    improving  their  native   speech  and  themselves    in  the 

30 
use    of   it«        Koger  Ascham  added  one    item  to   this  biblio- 
graphy:   "Sir  'Ihomas  iilyot ,   knight,   had  a  worcke    in  hand 
which  he   nameth  De  Rebus  Liemorabilibus  Anglie"   for  which 
"he  had  read  and  perused  ouer  many  olde  monumetes   of  Zng- 
lande"   including  "an  exeedyng  olde   cronicle"   of  "kyng 
Vortigers   dayes":    Toxophilus ,   ed.   by  J. A,   Giles,   1864, 
p.    77.        He    is   said   to   have  had   this    in  hand  in  1544. 
It  is  unfound  and  unknown  except   for  this  reference   of 
Ascham' s.      If   it  was  contemplated   it  was   to  be    the    auth- 
or's  last   contribution  to   the   establishment    of  England 
and  Englishmen  in  their  place    in  the  world.      In  addition 
to   touching  upon  so  many  phases  of  enlightenment,  Elyot 
attempted  to   tie   up   and  correlate  his  work  by  a  number 
of  cross   references,    one    of  which  may  be   found   in  the 
Pastel   of  Helth.   fol.    65b;    another    is   in   the  Preface   to 
the   Dictionary   (1538)  ,  where  he   speaks    of  perfect   instruc- 
tors  as  necessary   to   a  good  understanding  of  Latin,   and 
reminds   the  reader   that  he  has   declared  ei^ht   years  be- 


29  This  book  went  through  nine   editions  by  1610. 

30  The   Dictionary  receives   a  fuller   discussion  be- 
low on  p.  119   ff. 
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f ore ,    in  the  Gouernour  ,   that   such  perfect   instructors 
were  hard  to  come   by.      'She   most  notable    is   in  the   Pre- 
face   to   the   Image   of  Souernaunce  ,   from  which  the   comments 
Just  above    (p.    102)    on  his  various  works  have  been  tak- 
en.     In  only  one    instance   does  he  hesitate   to  popular- 
ize   a  bit   of  information,   a  hesitance   growing  very  like- 
ly out   of  deference   to  public   taste    as  to  what  should 
be  printed:    it   is    in  the   Pastel   of  He 1th   (fols.   63b-64a) 
that  he  says   "Concerynge    other  eucauations ,   I    do  pur- 
posely omytte    to  write   of   them  in  this  place  ,   for   as 
moche   as   in  this   realme,    it  hath  ben  accompted  not  hon- 
est,  to   declare    theym  in  the   vulgare   tongue,  but   onely 
secretely ." 

As   a  corollary  to  Elyot's  role   as  educator   is    the 
fact  that  he   strove   to  enlighten  Englishmen   in  English; 
and  that  he   wanted  to   reach  a  greater   number   of  his 
countrymen  than  had    theretofore   been   included  in  educa- 
tional programs.      One  notes,   in  this  connection,   that 
the    only  Latin  which  has   come    to   us   from  Elyot's  pen   is 
the  Dedicatory  Epistle    to  Qromvi^ell   and   the  Prefaces   to 
the  reader   in  his  "Dinti  on  wry   all  else  he   did  in  English. 

For  this   service   he   has    frequently  received  praise. 

31 
Strype     eulogizes  him  for  having   "devoted  these   latter 

years   of  his   life    in  writing  discourses   for   the  public 


31     Ecclesiastical  Memorials ,   Vol.    I,  pt.    1,  pp. 
£4 £-3/ 
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good,    and  for  promoting  true  wisdom   and  virtue    among 
his   Goun laymen.     He   had  from  his  younger  years   a  great 
desire   after  knowledge,   and  an  earnest   affectation  of 
"being  beneficial  to  his  country."     From  Anthony  a  vVood 
one   reads:    "He  was   a  very  good  grammarian,  Grecian, 
poet,   and  philosopher,   physician,   and  what  not,   to   com- 
pleat   a  gentleman.     He  was   admired  by,    and  beloved   of 
scholars,   and  his  memory  was   celebrated  by  them  in  their 
respective   works,  particularly  by  Leland  his   contemporary. 
The   truth  is ,   his  learning  in  all  kinds   of  knowledge 

brought  much  honour   to    ell   the  gentry  and  nobility  of 

53 

England."  Likev/ise  ,  frofessor  Aitkins  mentions  Thomas 

Elyot  and  Thomas  vVilson  as  two  of  "those  who,  following 
Erasmus,  strove  to  make  use  of  the  writings  of  antiquity 
for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  their  contempor- 
aries," adding  that  "If  Erasmus  popularized  the  classi- 
cal renascence  for  scholars,  Elyot  rendered  it  accessible 
to  the  mass  of  the  people  who  had  no  acquaintance  with 
the  language  of  antiquity."  A  reading  of  Elyot 'e  books 
reveals  numerous  direct  assertions  of  this  interest. 
For  exampiy,  in  the  Gouernour  he  takes  "so  moche  tyma 
of  the  reder  to  renev/e  the  remembraunce  therof  in  our 
Snglysshe  tujige";  later   we  find  hin:  joyous  over  Gax- 


32  Athenae  Axonienses.  ed.  1815,  Vol,  I,  p.  151. 

33  GEEL,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  23-5. 

34  P.  274. 

35  P.  284-5* 
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ton' s  having  presented  his  Game    of   the  Qhesse    "in  eng- 
lisshe";    in  the  Preface    to   the   Doctrinal   of  Princes  he 
expresses  his   desire   to   see    if  English  might   "receive 
the   q-uicke   and  propre   sentences  pronoiineed  by  the    Greekes" 
finding   it  more   satisfactory  than  the   Latin;    the   same 
book  he  has  translated  so    that   those  who    "do  not  under- 
stande   greeke  nor   latine ,   shoulde   not   lacke    the   commedi- 
tie    and  pleasrire  ,  whiche   male  be    taken   in  readyng  therof;" 
he   has    applied  his   diligence    to   the   translating  of  the 

Image    of  Gouernatmce   so  that   "mo  men  mought  imderstande 

35 
it;"       finally,  he   speaks   of  Solon,  Aristides,  Phocion, 

37 
etc,"  whose   lyaes   I  wold  to   god  were    in  Englyshe,"        In 

general   one   may  say  that  his  work  has   "an  English  c[Tial- 

ity  and  vitality  of   its    own,   gained   from  the   personal 

experience,    and   indeed  springing   from  the   personality 

38 
of   its  worthy  author." 

Throughout  such  quotations  from  Elyot  it  is  inev- 
itably remarked  that  he  brought  both  original  and  trans- 
lated learning  to  the  English  language.  Plutarch*  and 
Isocrates  he  rendered  at  length  into  English,  end  the 
list  of  Latin  and  ^reek  authors  whose  wisdom  is  incor- 
porated into  his  books  is  of  exceedingly  great  length. 
]Fre(iuently  he   found  the   originals   "verely  elegante,  and 


36  See   the  Preface    to  the    Image . 

37  Loc.cit. 

38  Taylor ,  H .  0 . ,  Thought  and  Expression  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  1920,  Vol.  I,  pp.  16-7. 
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39 

therfore   the  harder   to   traslate    into   oiir   language"     but 

consistently  he   assayed  to    conform  the    style   of  the   or- 
iginal  "with  the  phrase   of  otir   englishe   deisringe  more 

to  make    it  playne   to   all  readers,   than  to  flourishe    it 

40 
with  ouer  moch  eloq^uence." 

A  policy  and  proceiure    of  this  kind   is   not  destined 
to  continue  free   from  opposition,   and  jilyot  was  no  ex- 
ception to   the  rule.      As   it  was   said  above,  he    did  not 
join  heatedly   in  battles;   nevertheless,  he   was    in  sever- 
al;   and   the   marvel  to  us   is   that  he    joined   in  the   fight 
so  seldom,   so   infreq^uently  rising  to  his   own  defense. 

Elyot   defends    the  rendering  of  Latin  comedies   into 
English,   against  the   opposition  that   they  corrupted  minds, 
by  the   argument  that,    if  so,   "not  onely  entreludes   in 
englisshe  ,   but   also   sermones ,  wherin  some   vice    is   de- 
clared,  shulde  by  to  the  beholders   and  herers   like   oc- 

41 
casion  to  encreace   sinners."  in  the    second  place,  he 

raised  a  big  furor   among  physicians   by  writing  and  pub- 
lishing his   Pastel   of  Helth.   an  opposition  with  which  he 

42  ^ 
seemed  to  be    faced   as   late    as   1541.        Physicians   attacked 

hiiTi 'Violently  for    entering   a  field   in  which  he  was  not   an 
authority,   and  for  discussing  in  the   vernacular,    contra- 
ry to   all   tradition,   a  subject  v/hich  was   to  be   broached 
in  the    "professional"  language   only.     Elyot  rose   to  his 


39  Preface   to  A  Swete   and  Detroute   Sermon. 

40  Preface    to   the    Image . 

41  Qouernour  ,  p  .    56  . 

42  See   Preface    to    the    Image . 
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defense    in   the    third  edition  of  the   Gastel,   1)    proving 
his  preparedness   and  ability  to  write    on   the   matter,   E) 
showing   the  universal  value    of  such  knowledge ,   and  3)    con- 
testing  the  physicians'   practice    of  writing  of  physic   in 
"some  particuler   language  ,  with   a  straiige   cypher   or   forme 
of  letters,....   whiche   language   or   letters   no  manne   should 
haue  knowen  that  had  net  professed  and  practised  physicke. 

Among  the   writings   of  Elyot   there   are   very  few  efforts 
tov/ard  piire   artistry.      If  they   are    approached  with   that 
in  mind,   they  are   disappointing.      Almost  entirely  they 
bear  the  stamp   of   a  practical,   educational  purpose,    and 
consequently  they  serve   not  merely  to   spread  knov/ledge, 
but   indirectly  to  develop   and  popularize    the  English  speech 
and  to   argue    in  its   defense.      Up   to    this  point   the    indir- 
ect linguistic   activity  of   these  writings  has  been  treat- 
ed,  and  it  now  remains   to   be   pointed   out  how  Elyot  was 
specifically  interested  in  the   problem  of  language   and  ex- 
pressed himself   thereupon.     Wever  were  his    interest  and 
curiosity  satisfied  within  the  bounds   of  that  problem  only — 


43     This   defense    is   taken  up   twice    in   the   second  pro- 
he  me    (second  edition  of  1541)    of   the   Pastel ,   and  may  be 
found  on  pages  264-7  of  this   study.     Elyot   cannot  be   called 
a  fanatic    in  the   matter   of  trespassing  on   the   fields   of 
the  profession,      iaeveral   times    in  the   Pastel  he   submits 
to  physicians   for    final  and  more   detailed  knowledge.      As 
to   the   matter    of  v/riting  in  English,  he  was   likev/ise   some- 
v/hat  conservative:    the    laws,   for    instance,  might  be  made 
more  exact  and  compendious    "either   in  ^nglisshe  ,   latine , 
or  good  french."     (Gouernoxu  ,p   64) . 
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at   one  place  he   asserts  his   disapproval  of   such  a  limit- 
ation  in   the    words   "who   that  hath  nothinge  hut   langage 

onle   may  he   no  more   praised  than  a  popiniay,   a  pye  ,   or 

44 
a  stare ,  whan   they  speke   faatly."  At   the   same   time, 

the   language    of  his  writing  v/as  yet  crude;   he   was   doing 
a  hold  thing  to   use    it,   and   it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
justify  that  use   and  to  make  his  contribution  toward  its 
improvement. 

!Phe  general  pr oh lem  of  language   —   its   origin,  nature, 
and  growth  —   interested  hin  very  little ;    it   is   not  un- 
til  two   centuries   after  his   day  that   those    questions  re- 
ceived the   attention  which  nowadays  makes   them  seem  in- 
evitable  and   indispensable   considerations.      Once,  when 
speaking   of   the  word  fides ,  he  writes   that   "to  hym  that 
shall  eyther  speke   or  wryte  ,   the  place    is   diligently  to 

by  obserued  where   the  propre   signification   of  the  worde 

45 
may  be  beste   expressed."  And  follov/ing   this   there    is 

the    only  instance    of  iilyot's  mentioning  the   nature    of  a 
word   (a  borrov/ed  thought   even  here):    "consyderynge    (as 
Plato   ssyethe)    that   the   name    of  euery  thjmge    is  none    oth- 
er but  the   vertue    or   effecte    of    the   same   thinge   conceyued 
firste    in   the  mynde ,   and  than  by  the   voyce   expressed  and 
finally   in  letters   signified."     Such  a  slight   and  borrov/ed 


44  Gouernovir  ,  prp."54-»5 

45  Gouernour,  p.  £11. 
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ref lection  need  bother  us  no  more  than  it  bothered  Elyot; 
it  is  worthwhile  noting  only  that  in  the  opinion  which 
he  accepted  and  left  without  elaboration,  the  creation 
of  words  v/as  a  highly  conscious  act,  and  was  in  no  way 
the  result  of  instinctive  and  accidental  vocslizations. 
In  one ,  and  only  one ,  more  place  Elyot  touches  on  the 
problem  of  the  nature  of  a  lang-uage:  "...  I  dare  affirm 
that,  if  the  elegant  speking  of  latin  be  nat  added  to 
other  doctrine ,  litle  frute  may  come  of  the  tunge ;  sens 
latine  is  but  a  natural 1  speche  ,  and  the  frute  of  speche 

is  wyse  sentence,  which  is  gathered  and  made  of  sondry 

46 
lernynges."    The  "naturall  speche"  phrase  is  the  interest- 
ing one.   VaTiether  or  not  classical  Latin,  as  well  as  ml- 
gar  Latin,  actually  was  a  natural  tongue  is  not  the  ques- 
tion here;  what  Elyot  meant  by  a  "naturall  speche" cannot 
be  determined  with  any  great  amount  of  accuracy;  it  must 
suffice  to  note  that  he  did  consider  Latin  as  one  of  the 
practical  and  speakable  langu.ages.   This  view  carried  over 
into  his  defense  of  English  for  Englishmen. 

An  explanation  of  Elyot 's  intense  interest  in  the 
rise  of  his  native  speech  must  come  in  the  main  from  in- 
direct and  inferred  material,  rather  than  from  any  elabor- 


46  Gouernour .  p. 54.  Dante  did  not  consider  Latin 
a  "natural"  speech,  nor  did  the  English  grammarians  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,   -^hey  thought 
of  languages  as  being  first  "vulgar"  and  later  artificial- 
ly elegant. 
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ate   assertions   from  him.     His   Diotionarie  was   avowedly 
for    that  ptirpose.      In  the  Proheme    to   the   Pastel   of  He  1th, 
where  the  greatest  volume   of  his   self-defense  b  found, 
he  replies   to    the    complaints   of  physicians,   saying  that 
if  they  were   angry  because  he  had  T,vritten  of  medicine 
in  English   "let  them  remember  that  the   grekes  wrate    in 
greke  ,   the  Homains   in  latin,   Auieenna  and  the    other   in 
Arabic,  whiche   were   their    07m  proper   and  maternall  tongues." 
Here   one   finds   the   only  instance    of  his   directly  submit- 
ting the   feeling  of  nationalism  as   the   motivation   of  his 
program,      'This  passage,  however,   together  with  all   the 
more    indirect  evidence    of  his   strong  national   fs'eling,    is 
sufficient   to  establish  patriotism  as   one    of  his  chief 

motives,    if  not  his   chief;    in  almost  every  account   of  El- 

47 
yot   from  Leland  to   the  present   day  he    is  extelled  for  his 

anxiety  to  raise   the    importance    of  his  mother   tongue  ,  his 

services   to  his   countrymen,  his   glorification  of  English 

and  Englishmen.      To  mention  only  one    comment   of  that  sort, 

48 

G.H.lvIcKnight     considers  Elyot   as  having   shifted  the   em- 
phasis  from  the   study  of  English  as   a  mere    instrument   in 
the    study  of  latin  to    the   glorif icstion   of  English   itself. 
All  this   is    true,    of  course,   but    it   is   (^uite   an  error   to 

suppose   that  Elyot  was   the    originator    of  that  change.      It 

49 
was  becoming  more    or   less   common   in  England;      besides,    it 


47  Joannis  Lelendi  Antiquarii  De  rebus  Britannicus 
Collectaneorum.   ed.    1774,   Vol.    Ill,   p.  141. 

48  Modern  English   in  the  Making ,  1928. 

49  See   above,  pp.    48-87. 
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was   to  be   found  prevalent   in  the    countries   of  the   contin- 
ent as  well.      Italy  and  iYanoe   had  heard  and  were   hear- 
ing the    same   arguments   as    those  put   forward  by  Elyot   for 

having  written  on  medicine   in  the   vernacular,    ^We  have 

50  51 

already  seen  that  Lorenzo  de  Medici     and  Bembo     had  con- 
tended  ths.t  Greek,  Latin,   and  Hebrew  were    once   in  use   as 
speaking  and  v/riting  media  only  because   they  were   the  ma- 
ternal  tongues   of  Greece,  dome,   and  Palestine,  respective- 
ly;  that  language  was  only  the    instrument  and  not  an  in- 

52 
herent  part  of   the   substance.     Du  Bellay     said  for  France 

practically  the   same    things   that  Lorenzo,  Bembo,  and   oth- 
ers had  said  for   Italy,   and  as  iilyot  and  his   immediate 
predecessors   and  successors  were   saying  for  England.     Es- 
pecially interesting   is   a  coincidence    of  Elyot 's   and  Hen- 
ri Estienne's  remarks   on  translating  from  the   Greek;   the 
former   fotmd  that  linglish  better   conformed   to    the    Greek 
idiom  than  did  Latin,  and   the    latter   came   to  the  same    opin- 
ion regarding  French,    in  his   Traicte   de   la  cnnf ormite    du 
language   franqois   avec   la  grec    (1565).  In   addition  to 

this  well-nigh  universal  rise  of  a  nationalistic  spirit 
as  pertains  to  language,  there  were  in  Elyot's  case  the 
particular  development   of  that  spirit,   and  also  what  may 


50  P.  £4  above. 

51  P.  26  above . 

52  La  Lef fence  et  Illustration  de  la  Langue  Franc oyse 
(1549).  

53  Also  ITyndale.  Also  the  German  humanists  placed 
German  on  an  eq.uality  with  Greek  and  nearer  the  latter  in 
character  than  Latin. 
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or  may  not  have  "been  the   perils   of  losing  one's   standing 

54 

in   the    country.      Again,    as  hefore  ,      it   is   not  neoessary 

or  possihle    in  this   study  to   go  thoroughly  into  the    sin- 
cerity of  iilyot's   allegiance   to  his  king.     At  any  rate, 
he  expressed  frequently  (especially  in  the   Preface   to   the 
Dictionarie  ,  where  his  praise  extends   over  pages)   his  ad- 
miration for  Henry  VIII 's  participation  in  the   cause    of 
learning  and  his   gratitude  for  the   king's  encouragement 
and  help   in  his   own  efforts. 

Slyot  fotmd  much  to  be  deplored  in  the  state  of  the 
English  language  as  a  medium  of  literary  expression,  hut 
held  out  always  a  hope  for  its  future.  It  was  hard  to 
translate  other  languages  into  English.  Concerning  some 
verses  from  Claudiane ,  which  he  translates  in  the  Gcuer- 
nour ,  he   says,   "The   versis  I  haue   translated  out   of  lat- 

ine   into  englisshe  ,  nat  without  great  studie  and  diffi- 

55 
cultie..."     A  few  pages  after  this  he  writes,   "The  wordes 

of  Alcinoiis  ,  wherhy  he    declareth  the  maiestie  that  he 
noted  to  he    in  Ulisses,   I  haue  put   in  englisshe,   nat  so 
wel  as   I  f ounde    them  in  greke ,  hut    as  well  as  my  witte 
and  tonge  can  expresse   it."     That  this  passage   is,  how- 
ever,  not  so   strictly  an  underrating  of  the   faciHities   of 
the    language    as   of  his  own  ability,    is    indicated  by  the 


54  Ghap  .    I ,  p  .    7 . 

55  Gouernour,  p.    120. 
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56 
fact  that   only  three   years   later     he  "f ounde . . . .that  the 

forme   of  speakyng  used  of  the   Greekes,   called   in  greeke 

and  also   in  latine  Phrasis ,  muche   nere   approcheth  to 

that  whiche    at   this   daie  we   use   than   the   order   of   the 

latine    tunge ,   I  meane    in  the   sentences  and  not   in  the 

wordea."     The   language,   then,  had  the   organization,   the 

idiom,  but  lacked  ampleness  ,  vocahulary.      In  the  ssme 

year  he   discovered  the   Swete    and  Devoute   Sermon  to  be 

"the  harder   to   traslate    into   our   langage"       because   it 

was   very  elegant.      In  comparison  with  Latin  originals 

English  was  poor    indeed.      The   verses   of  Glaudiane   are 

full   of  wisdom  as   they  are    "expressed  in  latine   by  the 

said  poete  ,  unto  whose   elocj_uence   no  translation   in  eng- 

58 
lisshe  may  be   equiualent."  "   I   coulde   recite   a  great 

nombre   of  semblable  good  sentences  out  of  these  and  oth- 
er wanton  poets,"  he  had  written  earlier,   "who   in  latine 
do  expresse    them  incomparably  with  more  grace   and   del- 
ectation to  the   reder  than  our  englisshe   tonge  may  yet 

59 
comprehende . "        There  was   a  dearth   of  good  translations, 

either   the  cause   or   the    effect   —  possibly  it  was  both  — 

of  the    insufficiency  of  English  to  render   the    classics 

well;   Aris-cotle's  Ethical    ,   he    advised,   should   "be   lerned 

in  greke ;   for  the    translations   that  we   yet  haue   be   but 


56  Doctrinal  of  Princes    (1534)  ,  Preface. 

57  Swete    and  Devoute   Sermon,  Preface. 

58  Gouernour,  p.   120. 

59  Ibid.  ,  p.   59. 
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a  rude    and  grosse   sbadowe   of   the   eloq^uence  and  wisedome 

60 
of  Aristotell."  In  both  of  the    last  two  passages   the 

word  yet  stands  out  in  hold  relief.  It  was  hlaxne  that 
Elyot  was  voicing,  "hut  blame  tinged  with  hope  of  bet- 
ter   things." 

I'hrough  all  his   laments   concerning  the   language 
Elyot  was   always  most   distressed  over   the   scantiness 
of   the  vocabulary.     He    "was  very  conscious   of  the  pov- 
erty of   the   Anglo-Saxon  as   compared  with  other   languages, 

and  he   desired  above   all   things   to   augment   its   vocabu- 

62 
lary."         Frecj.uently  the   language   furnished  him  only 

an   inexact  and   inconvenient  word: 

Of  "infer iour   gouernours":    "And  herafter   I 
intende    to   name   them  Magistratis ,   lackynge 
an  other  more   conuenient  v;orde    in  englissheV 
(Gouernour ,  p.    16). 

"Porthe  with  wolde   folowe   the  warke    of  Cicero, 
call^n  Latin  De    off ioiis ,  wherunto  yet    is   no 
propre   englisshe  worde   to  be   gyuen;   but   to 
prouide    for   it   some  maner   of  exposition,    it 
may  be    sayde    in  this   f ourme :    'Of  the    due ties 
and  manors   appertaynynge   to  men.'    "    (Ibid., 
p.   47) 

"...yet   of   them  two  celerity  and   slowness 
in  dancing  springeth  an  excellent   vertue 
v/here  unto  vi/e   lacke   a  name    in  englisshe. 
V/herfore    I   am  constrained  to  usurpe   a   latine 
worde,   callyng  it  katuritie: "    (Ibid.,  p.    97) 

"'fhe   grekes    in  a  prouerbe    do  expresse   it 
Llaturitie   proprely   in  two  wordes,  whiehe   I 


60  Ibid.  ,  p.   40. 

61  J.L.   Moore  ,   Tudor-Stuart  Views   on  the  Gr oivth , 
Status   and  Destiny  of   the  r^nglish  Language  .   1910,  p.   16. 

62  Croft,   Gouernour .  p.    Ixvi. 
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can  none    other  wyse    interprets    in  englisshe , 
but   speede   the    slowly."      (I"bid.  ,  p.    98) 

"Industrie  hath  nat  "ben  so   longe   tyme  used 
in  the   englisshe    tonge   as  Proijflence;   wher- 
fore    it    is   the  more   straunge ,   and  req,uireth 
the  more  plaine   exposition."      ( Ihid. ,  p.   100) 

"...latine    Intellectus , vhereunto   I   can  fynde 
no  propre   englysshe   hut   under s tandynge .. . 
V/herfore    I  wyll  use    this  worde  understand- 
ynge   for   Intellectus ,  untyll  some   other  more 
propre   englysshe  v/orde   meye   he    founden  and 
brought   in  eustcme."      ( Ibid.  .  p.    277) 

Preiite  ntly ,    also,   there  was  no  English  word   at  all: 

Regarding  the   term  Res  Public a:    "Fyrst ,   the 
propre    and   trewe   signification  of   the   wordes 
publike   and   commune  ,  whiche   be  borov/ed   of   the 
latin  tonge   for  the    insufficiencie    of  our 
owne    langage  ,   shal  sufficiently  declare   the 
blyndenes   of  them  whiche   haue   hitherto  holden 
maynteyned  the   sayde    opinions."      (Ibid.  ,  p.    2) 

"In  euery  of  these   thinges   and  their   sem- 
blable    is  iviodestie;   whiche  worde     Llaturitie 
nat  beinge   knowen   in  the   englisshe   tonge, 
ne    of  all  them  vrhich  under   stode   latin,   ex- 
cept they  had  radde   good  autours  ,   they  in:- 
proprely  named  this   srertue   discretion." 
(Ibid. ,  p.    107) 

". . .frugalitie ,   the   acte   wherof   is   at  this 
day  as    infreq.uent  or    out   of  use   amonge   all 
sortes    of  men,   as  the   termes  be   stratmge   unto 
them  whiche  haue   nat  bene  well   instructed 
in  latin."      (Ibid.  ,   p.    262) 

In  the    Pastel  £f  Helth   (fol.    59b)    there    is 
a   list   of  digestible   foods,    "whiche,    "he   says, 
"I  haue    gathered   out   of   the   bookes   of  Dioe- 
corides,   Galene  ,  Paulua  Aegineta,   Oribasiua, 
and  Aetius,    and    other   late  wryters ,   not  v/ith- 
standynge ,   I  haue   not  writen  all,   for   as  moche 
as  there   be    diuers    thynges,  wherunto  we   haue 
not  yet   founden   any  names   in  englyshe." 

In  the   face    of  such   insufficiencies  Elyot  set   out 

more   deliberately  than  perhaps    any  other  man  to   enrich 
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the  English  vocahulary  by  foreign  borrov;ings.   Croft, 
who  has  made  the  most  thorough  study  we  have  of  the 
Gouernour ,  writes  that  "whilst  many  words  and  phrases 
are  employed  which  were  even  then  gradually  going  out 
of  use,  and  were  destined  soon  to  become  obsolete;  on 
the  other  hand  many  words  are  introduced  which  were  then 
avowedly  new  importations ,  but  which  in  most  cases  still 
retain  their  places  in  the  language,  From  a  linguistic 
point  of  view  the  Gouernoiir  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  English  of  the  time  of  Chaucer 

64 
and  the  English  of  the  time  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon." 

65 
Later  Slyot's  vocabulary  and  methods  of  embellishment 

will  be  elaborated  upon;  hence,  it  is  necessary  here 
only  to  mention  briefly  that  he  mixed  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French  words  in  the  poor  English,  declaring  their  mean- 
ings by  1)  expounding  upon  them  at  length,  2)  briefly 
defining  them,  or  3)  using  them  in  self-explanatory  con- 
texts, usually,  in  this  method,  as  one  member  of  a  dou- 
ble expression.   In  the  words  of  one  man  who  studied 
him,  "Er  nahm  auch  Bedacht,  dass  seine  Neuerungen  teils 
durch  ihre  Yerwandtschaft  mit  here  its  rezipierten  Vi/'ort- 
en ,  teils  durch  den  Zusammenhang,  in  dem  sie  auftreten, 
dem  Verst&ndnis  sich  leicht  zuganglich  machten.  Auch 


63  G.H.  McKnight ,  Modern  English  in  the  Making,  19£8 , 
p.  10£.  

64  Gouernour  (ed,  Oroft)  ,  pp.  xv-xvi. 

65  Chap.  IV. 
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ahmte   er   oft   den  griechisohen   Oder   lateinischen  Satztau 
nach,  was   seinem  Stile   freilich  nicht   immer    zVlT  Elarheit 

gereiclite.      Immerhin  tewies   ater  Elyot  auch  dadurch,  wie 

66 
sehr   ihm  die   Ausbildung  der  Mutter spr ache    am  Herzen  lag." 

Like    other  reformers,  Slyot  had   to   encounter  the 
contemptuous   opposition  of   those  who  hated   all   innovation. 
He   had  friends    and  enemies;    the   former   carried  his  prac- 
tice  to    the  extreme   that  was  soon  dubhed  'inkJiornism"  by 
the   latter.      He  v;as   accused  of  correcting  Magnificat; 
that    is,    of  meddling  with  persons   and  things   higher  up 
than  he.     His  earliest   opponents    of   importance   to   the 
reading  public  were   Ascham,  himself  a  classical   scholar, 
and  Thomas  Wilson,   the    author   of  the  Arte   of  Hhe  tori  que. 
Ascham's  first  public  retort  was   the  publication  of  JTox- 
ophilus   in  1545,    one    of  the   purposes   of  which  was   to 

whow  that   one   could  write  well  in  the  native    tongues   and 

67 

present  the   materials   of  England.        His   aim  was   to  write 

and  speak:  as  the   common  people   do    (using  Aristotle   as 
his   authority),   not  to   clutter  up   one's  writing  with 
strange    terms  as   of  French,  Latin,   Greek,   and  Italian, 
In  this   opinion  i^ilson  concurred:    "He    that   commeth  late- 
ly out  of  grannce  ,  will  talke  i'rench  iinglish  and  neuer 

65 
blush  at   the   matter."       Many  of   these   objections   —   though 


66  G.   Benndorf ,  Die   englische  jeadagogik   im  16   Jahr- 
hundert,  Y/iener  Beitr.    z.    engl.   Phil.  ,  Bd.    E3. 

67  Toxophilus .   Dedication   and    the   address   to    the 
reader. 

68  Arte    of  Hhetorique ,   p.    162. 
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apparently  most   of  them  v/ere   never  published   —  must  have 
Gome   to  Elyot's  knowledge   early  after   he  had   finished 
the   Gouernour .   Those  who  complained  he   compared   to  a 
"galled  horse   abiding  no  plaisters  ,   that  were   alv/ays 

knapping  and  kicking  at  such  examples   and  sentences   as 

69 
they  felt  sharp,   or   did  bite   them."       As  early  as   1533 

( in   the   Proheme  to  _0f  the   Knowle  dge  Which  Make  th  a  Wise 
Man )  ,  he  published  the   most   thorough  explanation  of  his 
practice   and  defence   against  the   onslaughts   of  oppon- 
ents  that  we  have   from  his  pen.      It   is  v;orth  while   to 
quote    from  this  Proheme    at  some    length: 

"But   diuers  men  rather   scornyng  my  benefite 
than  recejniing   it   thankfully,   doe   shewe   them 
selfes   offended   (as   they  say)   with  my  strange 
termes...His  highnesse   benignely  receyuing 
my  boke  ,  which  I  named  Gouernour,    in  the 
redynge   thereof  sone  perceyued  ,   that   I    intend- 
ed to   augment   o^lr  Englyshe   tongue  ,   whereby 
men   shoulde    as  well  expresse   more    abundant- 
ly the   thynge    that   they  concejmerf    in  thejrre 
hertis    (wherefore   language  was   ordeyned) 
hauynge  wordes   apte   for   the  purpose:    as   also 
interprets    out   of  greke ,   latyn,    or   any  other 
tonge    into  Englysshe ,   as   sufficiently,   as   out 
of  any  one    of  the    said  tongues    into   an  other. 
His   grace   also  perceyued,   that   through  out 
the  boke   there  was  no   terme   nev/e  made   by  me 
of   a  latine    or   frenche  worde  ,  but   it   is   there  c 

declared  so  playnly  by   one   mene    or   other   to  > 

a  diligent  reder   that  no  sentence    is   there- 
by made    derke    or  harde    to  be  understande. 
Me    the    sharpe   and  q_uycke   sentences ,    or    the 
rounde   and  playne   examples   set   out   in   the 
versis   of  Glaudiane    the  poete   in  the   seconde 
boke,   or    in  the   chapiters   of  Affabilitie  , 
Beneuolence  ,  Beneficence  ,    and    of  the    diuer- 


69     Knowledge ,  Proheme. 
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sitie    of  flaterets,    and   in  dyuers   other  places, 
in  any  pexte   offended  his  hyghnes:    "but   (as    it 
was  by  credible  persones  reported  unto  me) 
his   grace   not   onely  toke   hit   in  the    better 
parte,  but    also  with  princely  wordes   ful  of 
.  maiestie  ,   comcended  my  diligence,   simplicitie, 
and  corage    in   that   I   spared  none    astate    in 
the   rebulzynge    of  vice." 

Elyot  did  not   attempt   or  care   to   attempt  the   writ- 
ing of  a  grammar ,   a  task  which   occupied  so  many  language 
reformers .and  teachers   of   all  countries   in  the    sixteenth 
century,      lily,  Erasmus,   Colet,   and  even  Henry  VIII  had 
written  grammars,      i'o  be   sure,  most  of  them  were    of 
Latin,   because   that  had  been  for   so  long  the    only  speech 
which  was   studied  seriously,     "^ince,  however,  Elyot 
would  have   had  a  child  first   introduced  to   grammar   through 
and  concerning  the  English  language ,   there  must  have  been 
some   facilities   for  the  purpose.      He   found   the  m.atter   of 
grammars    in  general   at  a  high  stage    of  development.      In 
the    first   fifty  or   sixty  pages   of  the   Gotiernouj   there   are 
several  references   to  such   language  books.      They  were  more 
numerous   than  they  had  been  before;    they  were  better   and 
more   facile    introductions   to    speech;    and   they  were   to  be 
had  of  Greek   as  well   as    of  Latin.     Even  French  had  been 

"broughte    in  to   as  many  rules    and  fig\ires,   and  as   longe 

70 

a  gramraer   as   is   latine    or  greke." 

Neglecting  the   composition   of  a   good  English  gram- 
mar, Elyot  did,   nevertheless,   contribute   another   very 


70     Gouernour,  p.    35. 
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important  work  to   language    study  and   improvement  —  his 
Diotionarie    of  Latin  and  English.      In  1558   the  first 

part  appeared,   "einem  der   ersten  systematischen  Versuche 

71 
auf  diesem  Gebiete    in  England."        Of   it  Sir    James  Murray 

wrote,    it   is    "the   first  work,    so   far   as   I  know,   to   take 

this  name    "Dictionary"      in  English* . .and   it  would  have 

been   impossible    to  predict   in   the    year   1538... that   this 

name  would  supplant  all  others,  and  even  take   the  place 

of   the    older   and  better-descended  word  Vocabulary;   much 

less  that  iJictionary     should  become   so  much  a  name   to 

conjure  with,  as   to  be   applied  to  works  whdch  are  not 

word-books   at  all,   but  reference-books   on  all  manner   of 

72 

subjects..."       The   forward  step  which  one    sees   in  Slyot's 

73 
work     is  that   it  was   ai'ranged   in  alphabetical   order,   an 

order  which  was   later  adopted   in  all  dictionary  making, 
though  after  Elyot   there   are   some    other  works   that   cling 
to    the    older   arrangement  under   subject  and  class  headings 
(J.    Withals '    A  Short  Dictionarie    for  Young  Beginners ,    in 
1554,   for  example).     Later   in   the    century  many  two-lan- 
guage  dictionaries   appeared,   playing  a  large  part   in  sup- 
plying new  words   for   the  use    of  English  writers  who  delib- 
erately set  out  to  enrich  their  native   language. 

The   history  of  Elyot 's  Dictionarie   is  best  told  in 


71  C.  Benndorf,  0£.  cit.  .  p.  3. 

72  Th^  Evolution  of  English  Lexicography,  1900.  pp. 
17-19.  — 

73  The  history  of  English  Lexicography  has  been  re- 
viewed in  Chap.  I  J. 
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74 

the  prefaces   to   the    first   two  editions    of  the   work. 

In   the   1538  edition,   after  praising  the   virtues   of  kings 

in  general,   expounding  the  meaning  of  the   word,   and  ex- 

toling  Henry  Viil    in  particular,  he   writes,    as   an  example 

of  Henry's  patience   and  nohleness  ,    of  the   encoiiragement 

he  had  received  in  the   making   of  his  Diotionarie : 

"about  a  yere  passed,   I  heganne   a  Diotionarie, 
declarsmg  latine   by  englishe  ,  wherin  I  used 
lyttell   study,  being  than   occupied  about 
my  necessarye   busynes  ,  whiche    letted  me   from 
the    exacte    labour   and  study  requisyte    to 
the  maksnige   of  a  perfyte   Diotionarie:    But 
whyles    it  v;as    in  printyng,   and  uneth  the  half 
deale  performed,   your  highnes  being  informed 
therof ,  by  the   reportes  of  gentyll  maister 
Antony  Denny,   for  his  wysedome   and  diligence 
worthily  callyd  by  your  highnesse   into  your 
priuie   chamber,    and   of  Wyllyam  Tildisley, 
keper    of  your  gracis  Lybrarie  ,    and   after 
mooste  specially  by  the   recommendation  of 
the  most  honourable   lorde  Grumwell,   lorde 
priuie   seale ,   fauourer   of  honestie  ,   and 
next  to  yoxir  highnesse   chief  patron  of  ver- 
tue   and  cunnyng,    conceyued  of  my  labours   a 
good  expectation,   and  declarsTig  your  moste 
noble   and  beneuolent  nature  ,   in  fauouryng 
them  that  v/yll  be  well  occupied,   yotir  hygh- 
nesse   in  the  presence   of  dyuers  your  noble 
men,   commendynge   myne   enterprise,    affirmed, 
that   if  I  v;olde  ernestely  trauayle   therin, 
yoxir  highnes,   as  well  with  your   excellent 
counsaile ,   as  with  suche  bokes  as  your  grace 
had,   and  I   lacked,  wold  therinayde   me:    w/ith 
the  which  wordes  ,   I   confesse  ,   I  receiued  a 
newe   spirite  ,  as  me   semed:   wherby  I   founde 
forthwith  an  augmentation  of  my  understand- 
ynge ,   in  so  moche ,   as   I   iudged  all  that, 
whiche   I  had  writen,  not  worthy  to  come    in 
your   gracis  presence ,  without   an  addition. 
Wherefore   incontinent  I  caused  the  printer 
to   cesse  ,   and  beginninge    at   the    letter  M, 
where    I   lef te  ,   I  passed  forth  to   the    last 


74     See  Appendix  A,  pp.   284-293. 
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letter  with  a  more   diligent  study.  And 

that  done  ,   I  eftesones  retoirned  to  the 

fyrst   letter,   and  v;ith  a  semblahle  dili- 
gence performed  the   remenant." 

He   then  reviews   several  Latin  dictionaries  before 

him,  praising   their   good  points   and  lamenting  their  had. 

Shat  considered,  he   writes: 

"I  v/as   attached  with  an  horrible   feare  ,   re- 
membryng  my  dangerous  enterprise    (I  being  of 
so   smal  reputation   in  lernyng  in  conpari- 
son  of  them,  whom  I  haue   rehersed)    as  well 
for   the   difficultie    in  the   true   expressynge 
the   lyuely  sence    of  the    latine  wordes,   as 
also   the    importable   labours   in  serching 
expending   and   discussing   the   sentences   of 
ancient  writers.      This  premeditation  abated 
my  courage  ,    and  desperation  was   euen  at  hand 
to  rent  al   in  pieces   that   I  had  written, 
had  nat   the   beames   of  your  royal  maiesite 
entred   into  my  harte  ,   by  remembraunce    of 
the   comf  orte  ,  v/hiche    I   of  your  grace  had 
lately  receyued,  wherv/ith  my  spirite  was 
reuyued,   and  hath  set  up  the   sayle   of  good 
courage ,   and  under  your   graces  gouernance , 
your  highnesse  being  myn  onely  mayster, 
and  styrer   of  the   shyppe   of   all  my  good 
f  ortxme  ,    I   am  entred  the   goulfe   of  disday- 
nous  enuie ,   hauynge   fynished  for  this   tyme 
this  symple  Dictionarie  ,  wherin  I  dare   af- 
firrae  ,  may  be    founde   a  thousande   mo   latine 
wordes  ,  than  were   togither   in  any  one  Dic- 
tionarie  publyshed   in   this  royalme   at  the 
tyme  whan   I   fyrste  began  to  write    this   com- 
ment arie  ,  which   is   almost   two  yeres  passed." 

Beside   the    conference    of  Latin  and  English  vocabulary 
and   idiom,  he    adds   sections,  many  of  which  every  body  ex- 
pects  to   find   in  dictionaries   today:    tables,   coins,  pro- 
verbs,  glossaries   of  professional   terms,   etc.      The   supple- 
ments   and  corrections   are   to   fill   the   gaps   left   in  the 
body  of   the  work,   each  of  these   blocks   of  material  being 
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amply  introduced  and  e3rplained.     Slyot  expected  to  im- 
prove  his   dictionary  even  beyond  the  new  edition  of 
1545:      "My  Dictionary  declaringe    latyne   by  englishe  ,  by 
that  tyme   that   I  haue  performed   it,   shall  not   only  serue 

for   children,   as  men  haue  excepted   it,  but  also   shall 

75 
be   commodiouse    for   them  which  perchatmce  be  v/ell  lerned." 

Ihis  v/as  ilyot's  most  ambitious  work.     Hallain  called 

it   "but  a  meagre  performance";        Puller  considered   it 

"an  excellent  Dictionary   of  Latine   and  English,    if  not 

77 
the    first,   the  best   of  that  kind  in  that  age";      Thomas 

78 
Cooper  paid   it    its   due.        And  all  Elyot's  posterity, 

though  recognizing  its  weaknesses,  have   held   it  dear   as 
a  pioneer  among  books   of  its  kind. 

Let  us  now  review  briefly  the   contents   of  this  chap- 
ter,  since    it  contains   one    of   the  most   significant   as- 
pects  of  our   linguistic  study  of  Elyot.      We   have   com- 
mented on  the    importance    of  his   environment  and  train- 
ing,  the    first  with  regard  to  his  position  in  society 
and  his   associates  ,   the   second  v/ith  particular  regard 
to  his   own  reading.     He   was   concerned  with  three   chief 
phases   of   the  Renaissance ,   not   so  much  with  the   relig- 


76     Image    of  Governance ,  Preface. 

76  Introduction  to   the   Literatiire    of  -iurope    in  the 
Fifteenth,   Sixteenth ,   and  Seventeenth  Gentiiries ,   ed.    1884, 
Vol.    I,  p.    347. 

77  History  of   the   V/orthies   of  ^ngland,   1811,  Vol.    I, 
p.    177. 

78  Bibliotheca  Eliotae  .   ed.    1678,  Epistle    to  Robert 
Dudley. 
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ious  "but  extensively  with  the    cultural  and   linguistic. 
Under   the    last  his   activities   fall   into   three   groups. 
He   was   first   of  all   an  educator;    there    are   freq.uent     ex- 
;^ioit  comments   on  the    art   of   teaching,  with  most   of  his 
attention  concentrated  on  language   and  literature  ,   and 
there    is   the   general  educational   import   of  all  his  works. 
In  the   second  place  ,  he   wanted  to  aid  general  enlighten- 
ment,   hut  his  paramount   object  was   the  enlightenment 
of  Snglishmen  in  English,      ii'req.uently  he   spoke   of  the 
need  and  value   of  good  translations   from  the   classics 
into  his   mother   tongue  ,    and   defended  stoutly  and  logical- 
ly his   own  attempts   along  that   line.      In   the    third  place, 
he   devoted  a  great  deal  of  v>/ork  specifically  to   the  Eng- 
lish language.    Though  he   has   little   to   say  about  the 
phenomenon  of     language,   the   desire   for   culture   and   the 
spirit   of  nationalism  led  him  into  extensive    observations 
on  the  possibilities   of     English.     His   laments   over   the 
condition  in  which  he   found  the   speech  are   always  tinged 
with  hope,   and  he  made  positive  efforts   to   add  new  words, 
3?o  elevate  English  prose  ,    and   to   explain  carefully  to 
his  countrymen   just  v/hat  he   hir.self  was   about.     He   con- 
tributed no   grammar   or   book  of  rhetoric,   but  he   did  leave 
a  Dictionary  of  Latin  and  English,  which  was  a  great 
boon  to  his  countrymen  for   at   least  half  a  century. 
Through  his   early  years  he   had  looked   forward  to   scholar- 
ly work,   and  the   time   he  was  able   to   give   to   it  he   spent 
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in  literary,  educational,  and  linguistic  endeavors, 
hoping  with  his  characteristic  modesty  that  all  he 
did  would  he  of  some  profit  to  Englishmen. 


GHAPTER  IV 
VocalDulary 

Without  a  doubt,  the  positive  efforts  which  we  have 
;)ust  observed  were  bent  first  of  all  to  vooabulary.  When- 
ever Renaissance  writers  lamented  the  condition  of  their 
vernacular  languages,  or  made  suggestions  for  the  glorifi- 
cation of  those  tongues,  they  dreamed  vaguely  of  ultimate- 
ly endowing  their  languages  with  all  the  means  of  logic 
and  rhetoric;  but  they  took  as  their  immediate  concern  the 
acquisition  of  ample  and  apt  words.   Du  Bellay  (in  his 
Deffense)  outlined  the  possibilities  of  French  poesie,  but 
he  dwelt  first  on  the  material  gains  in  diction  to  be 
obtained  by  borrowing  from  the  classical  languages.  Blyot 
wrote  an  interesting  sentence,  indiilged  even  in  some  of 
the  artificialities  of  style,  and  commented  frequently  on 
the  phrasal  possibilities  of  English,  but  first  and  fore- 
most he  sought  variety,  exactness,  and  beauty  of  diction. 
Hence,  after  his  criticisms  of  the  linguistic  problems  of 
his  time,  his  own  vocabulary  is  of  most  importance  to  the 
linguistic  historian. 

The  time  is  already  some  years  past  when  an  orienta- 
tion in  the  field  of  language  development  was  necessary  as 
a  preface  to  a  chapter  on  an  English  writer's  vocabulary. 
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regardless  of  the  period  in  which  he  liv^d.   With  the  work 
of  Jesperson,  Zachrisson,  Luick,  and  many  others,  the 
general  lines  along  which  our  language  grew  have  been 
mapped  out  for  us.   We  know  the  Wortsohatz  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  forebears;  we  know  something  of  the  losses  suffered 
during  the  course  of  Danish  and  French  invasions,  and  the 
infusions,  modifications,  and  additions  contributed  by  the 
same  forces;  we  know  the  vast  augmentations  of  our  speech 
during  periods  of  fervid  enthusiasm  over  the  classical 
literatures  and  science.  While  the  so-called  vernaculars 
have  most  influenced  our  grammar  and  syntax,  Latin  and 
Greek,  in  the  fourteenth,  sixteenth,  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, liave  given  the  greatest  increases  to  the  number  of 
our  words, '  Besides  a  knowledge  of  the  general  develop- 
ments, we  have  also  more  specific  acquaintance  with  the 
way  these  improvements  have  become  manifest  in  printed 
English  in  individual  docixments  and  the  works  of  individual 
authors.   Chaucer,  Pecock,  Gaxton,  Tyndale,  More,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Dryden,  Johnson,  and  Tennyson,  to  men- 
tion only  the  most  important,  have  been  the  subject  of 
special  investigation. 

The  work  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  along  this  line  falls 
easily  and  with  a  really  surprising  importance  into  its 
place.    It  needs  only  to  be  reviewed  in  its  logical  divi- 


1  In  1881  F.  Landraann  wrote,  "Br  will  die  englische 
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sions.      He,   too,    is  undoulDteaiy  one   of  the   chief  "makers 
of  English." 

I 

(1) 

The  method  employed  in  the  present  investigation  of 
Elyot's  vocabulary  needs  some  explanation  in  advance,    so 
that,   particularly,   the  results  obtained  may  be   seen  in  the 
proper  inter-relation  and  in  relation  to  the  vfcole  history 
of  the  English  language.      The  procedure  has  been  to  examine 
every  word  in  certain  works  and  passages  from  Elyot's 
writing     with  a  view  to   determining  its  history,   both 


(1  continued)      Sprache  nicht  in  der  Diktion  xmd  dem 
Wortschatze,    sondern  nach  der  Syntax  und  der  rhetorischen 
Seite  hin  verbessen.      'Quicke  and  proper  sentences  of  the 
Greeke'   nennt   er  den  von  rhetorischen  Figuren  ttberladenen 
Stil  des  Isocrates,   bei  welchem  sich  schon  im  Altertum 
die  Antithese  und  die  Vorliebe  flir  Zonforme  Sfttze  am  aus- 
geprfigtesten  findet."     One   is  amazed  to    find  Landmann  ap- 
parently so  incognizant  of  the  additions  which  Elyot  made 
to  the  English  vocabulary  and  #iich  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  analyze  in  this  chapter, 

2     The   passages  follow;    The  Gouernour   (1531),   complete; 
Of  the   Knowlege  which  maketh  a  Wise  Man  (1553),   complete; 
The  Rules  of  a  Christian  Ly?e'"(15g4) ,    complete;   The  Defence 
of  Good  Women  (1540),    complete;    The   Swete  and  Devoute   Ser- 
mon  (1554).    leaves  1-4  and  46-48;    The   uastel  of  Helth' 
(1534),    leaves  16a-17b,    42b-44a,    and  88a-end;    only  the  pre- 
faces of  all  other  v/orks.      These  make  a  total  of  c.  500 pages. 

Only  in  this  chapter  and  the  next   (*Syntax")    has  such 
a  restriction  been  made,   and  it    is  here  due  primarily  to 
the  inavailibility  of  Elyot's  works  to   the  present  writer. 
This  restriction,   however,   has  seemed  to  be  no  very  potent 
argument  against  the   validity  or  representativeness  of  the 
results.      The  pages  studied  include  all  the  prefaces,  pas- 
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"before  and  since  Elyot's  use  of  it.   The  ohief  source  for 
this  historical  information  has  heen  the  most  reliable 
work  we  have  at  the  present  time,  the  WSD,      But  that  work, 
we  all  know  well  enough,  is  not  perfect.   In  the  first 
place  its  researches  have  heen  necessarily  based  on  only 
the  written  language,  and  it  is  not  only  a  question  whether 
the  written  language  represents  the  vhole  language  but  also 
a  certainty  that  to  an  indeterminable  and  varying  extent 
it  does  not.   In  the  second  place  there  is  the  question  as 
to  -sdiether  the  compilers  of  that  dictionary  have  examined 
all  of  the  written  record.   And  in  the  third  place  there 
is  the  possibility  of  clerical  errors  made  in  the  process 
of  compilation,  some  such  errors  having  already  been  dis- 
covered.  Accordingly,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  re- 
sults advanced  in  the  following  pages  would  be  altered  if 
based  on  fact  rather  than  on  record;  also  it  is  likely 
that  the  Dictionary  of  aarly  Modern  English,  no?;  in  pro- 
cess of  preparation  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  will 
throw  much  new  light  on  the  whole  problem.   Nevertheless, 
the  J^TBD  stands  as  the  best  thing  we  have,  and  to  obtain 
results  more  certain  than  those  based  on  its  contents 


(2   continued)   sages  from  all  periods  of  his  literary 
career,  and  representative  selections  from  all  ox  the  kinds 
of  his  writings.   Additions  woiHd  almost  certainly  be  quanti- 
tative rather  than  qualitative.   (This  view  is  supported  by 
the  work  of  Delcourt  on  More —  referred  to  frequently  in  this 
study —  in  which  the  author  is  satisfied  with  carrying  his 
investigation  through  the  letter  "r",  thus  omitting  the 
large  number  or  words  which  come  under  "s",  "t",  and  "w, " 
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would  be  to  do  over,  in  large  part,  the  work  of  that 
dictionary  on  the  earlier  periods  of  our  language. 

A  few  exsuaples  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  possi- 
bility of  a  distorted  picture  resulting  from  a  strict  re- 
liance on  the  EBD.  At  G.  I.xzvii.ll4,  Elyot  uses  the  word 
expeditely.   It  seems  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
should  have  introduced  the  adverb  unless  the  adjective 
expedite  had  been  known  before  him;  yet,  strangely  enough, 
the  earliest  record  of  the  adjective  in  IIED  is  1545 
ffiaynold),  and  the  verb  is  recorded  as  having  been  used  in 
only  one  sense  before  his  time.   The  conclusion  of  common 
sense  is  either  that  the  KBD  has  missed  something  or  that 
the  word  must  have  been  in  oral  use  even  though  it  has  not 
been  preserved  in  print.  At  another  place  (K-81)  occurs 
the  phrase  "franked  up  in  Idelnes,"  a  figure  based  on 
frank  'a  pen,  or  enclosure  in  which  animals  were  fattened.* 
In  a  literal  sense  franked  was  an  old  word,  but  in  a  trans- 
ferred sense  it  is  not  recorded  in  WED   until  1555  (Abp. 
Parker).   The  distinction  is  a  nice  one,  and  Elyot  is  not 
to  be  given  credit  for  too  broad  an  innovation  in  connec- 
tion with  this  and  similar  words.   Finally,  the  v.Titer 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  sub-division  in  Sec- 
tions I  (2)  and  I  fS)  of  the  appendix  to  this  chapter 
(Appendix  C).   The  words  listed  in  I  (Z)   b  and  c  and  I  (3) 
b  and  c  have  been  found  earlier  than  the  first  reference 
used  by  the  HEP,  but  in  some  cases  the  priority  consists 


.1. '  •  -■;'■•'/ 
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in  only  the  matter  of  pagination —  that  is,  the  quotations 
used  for  them  in  the  present  lists  are  found  a  few  pages 
earlier  in  the  same  work  than  are  the  quotations  given  hy 
the  WSD,      One  is  not  sure  ahout  the  reason  for  the  I^D 
choice  of  references  within  the  same  work.   Certainly 
there  is,  in  the  cases  of  those  words,  no  priority  in 
date  of  appearance  in  print,  and  though,  for  the  purpose 
of  convenience  in  studying  them,  they  have  "been  put  in 
groups  separate  from  and  coordinate  with  the  other  groups 
in  the  same  sections,  they  belong  more  properly  to  Sections 
I  (2)  a  and  I  (3)  a,  respectively,  than  to  I  (Z)   b  and  I 
(3)  b. 

These  remarks  are  to  the  point  of  clarifying  the 
method  of  approach  in  this  chapter  and  of  aiding  as  much 
as  possible  in  a  just  interpretation  of  Elyot's  importance. 
7/ith  them  in  mind  let  us  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  Elyot's 
vocabulary. 

With  Caxton  and  the  other  writers  of  the  late  fif- 
teenth century  vast  developments  began.  About  the  year 
1500  the  language  had  attained  a  respectable  capacity  and 
flexibility.   It  is  an  easy  matter  to  look  through  the 
first  hundred  or  more  words  entered  in  the  ]IBD  under  each 
of  several  letters  ("A",  "B" ,  "M",  "P",  and  "S",  for  ex- 
ample) and  to  discover  the  number  of  words  in  accepted 
usage  at  tha  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.   By  this  method 
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it  can  "be  ascertained  that  the  YocalDulary  actually  in  good 
usage  at  that  time  was  approximately  18^  of  the  present 
vocahulary —  a  very  large  percentage  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  sixteenth  century  and,   particularly,   the 
last  century  and  a  half  were   still  to  come.      Being  of  a 
learned  and  classical  tendency,   Elyot   did  not  avail  him- 
self so  much  of  the  non-classical  borrowings  of  the   years 
immediately  preceding  his  literary  career  as  of  those  from 
latin  and  Greek.      Of  the  latter  his  writing  includes  a 
goodly  number,   and  his  use  of  these  elements  deserves  men- 
tion as  an  indication  of  his  own  learning  and  as  a  contri- 
buting force  in  their  establishment. 

In  the  passages  examined  for   this  study  (see  above, 
P»  1E8  )   there  are,    in  round  nTimbers,    one  hundred  and  fifty 
words  which,   according  to  ITSD,   were   introduced  into  English 
during  or  after  1500  and  before  the  date  of  their  occur- 
rence in  Slyot '  s  works.      This  ninnber   includes  very  few 
non-Latin,   non-Greek,    or  non-Prench  stems:   apish, ^  bab- 
bler,4  burdaynous,^  cuppynge .  ^  dissarde,'''   ducke ,  ^   f  or  ward - 
nes,^  mote   (vb.  )}-'^  pike  thanke.-^^   roundes,^^  royle,^^  un- 
handsome,^^ yorning.^^     To  be   sure,   the  term  "classical" 


3 

DGW.  E24 

4 

K.  87 

5 

K.  85 

6 

OH.  55a 

7 

K.  17 

8 

K.  10 

9 

G.  I.viii.30 

10 

G. 

I.xiv.65 

11 

G. 

II.vii.l47 

12 

G. 

I. XX.  93 

IS 

G. 

I.xvii.75 

14 

G. 

III.xix.£56 

15 

G. 

I.xviii.SE 
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must  be   extended  in  this  case  to    include  late  Latin  and 
French  derivatives  from  Latin,    for    otherwise  words  with  a 
history  similar  to  that   of  rehecke   ('violin  with  three 
strings',    F.    rebec   fr.   I£SD.   L.    rebeca) ,    for    example, 
would  have  to  be   added  to   the   list   above.      Of  the   remain- 
ing words  in  this  category,   barbarouse,^^  Mesaraic, 
Mirobalenes.^Q  Phrase, ^^  and  zelouse^Q  en|oy  the  possibi- 
lity of  having  been  taken  from  Greek  (though  in  every  case 
there  is  a  latin —  in  one  case,    a  French —  equivalent); 
abettours,   -^  advert isementes,        affiaunced,        apprehende, 
attempted,^  blemysshe ,    °  enteruewe,        rauisshementes,    ° 
and  redoublyng^^   come   directly  from  French;    and  the  rest 
are  of  Latin  derivation. 

In  these   innovations  of  his  contemporaries  Blyot  found 
all  the  processes  of  naturalization  in  practice.      Some   of 
them,    indeed,   were  not   so   freely  used  as  they  are   today. 
In  the  matter  of  shifting  the  function  of  a  irord  from  one 
part  of  speech  to   another,   for   instance,   there  are  only  a 


16  G.I.xiv.62.   Fr.  L.  "barbarus ,  Gr.  ,- , ,  ^    - 

17  'One  of  the  mesaraice  veins'.   CH.  55a.   Fr,  L.-/W/(cr^/.«.»«. 

18  An  astringent  fruit.   CH. 73b.   Fr.  F.  myrobolan, 
fr,  L.  myrobalamum.  Gr.  mo/"»^J^Xc<i/os 

19  Gyp.  Pref.  Fr.  L,  Phrasis,  Gr.  ^-V^ 

20  ?D.  Pref.  Fr.  Med.  L.  zelosus,  fr.  zelus,  Gr,  S^^Aos 
fr.  J>^>u,T>;s. 

21  G.  III.xxvii.288    26   G.  II.vi.137 

22  G.  III.xviii.251    27   G.  Il.xii.  (?  )164 

23  G-  I.xi.45  28   G.  III.iii.205 

24  G.  I.viii.28        29   G-I.vii.26 

25  G.  III.xxiv.277 
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few  examples;  as  it  will  "be  presently  pointed  otit,  this 
was  also  true  among  his  own  introductions —  as  a  matter  of 
faot,  that  liberty  with  our  vocabulary  was  not  then  so 
characteristic  of  the  English  language  in  general  as  it  is 
now.  Discourage., 30  used  as  a  noun  in  Three  Kings'  Sons 
(1500),  is  the  sole  clear  case  in  this  group  of  a  word's 
"being  completely  transferred  to  a  new  function.  Five 
others,  however,  come  within  this  process  as  participles 
made  into  pure  adjectives:  alleulate.^l  cruciate, ^^  diu- 
ulgate,^^  exhaust, 34  underolared, 36  The  temptation  to 
modify  the  meanings  was  stronger,  Continuynge^S  acquired 
the  prepositional  function  of  'during'  in  1515  (Barclay); 
correspondent , 37  q^^  ^s  'agreeing  in  physical  likeness', 
became  'answering  to  in  mutual  adoption'  in  1533  (Berners); 
ducke38  meant  'to  bow'  for  the  first  time  in  1530  (Pals- 
grave); in  liie  sense  of  'to  pick  out,  choose*,  eleoted39 
appeared  first  in  1513  (Bradshaw);  elegant^Q  has  the  inter- 
esting history  of  having  been  applied  first  to  attire 
(1485,  DigbyMyst,),  then  to  stature  (1513,  Douglas),  and 
then,  as  Elyot  uses  it,  to  literary  style  (1528,  More); 


30 

G.I.i.6 

31 

G.  I.xi,46 

32 

G.  II,xii.l77 

33 

G.  II,vii.l46 

34 

G.  II,vi,138 

35 

G.  I, XV.  70 

36  G.  I,vii.25 

37  I.  Pref , 

38  K.IO 

39  G.  II,i.ll6 

40  G.  L.x,35 


■  t-  i 
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Mesaraioe,^!   'pertaining  to  the  mesantery'    (1400,  Lanfrano), 
signified  'one  of  the  mesaraic  veins*   in  15E8   (Paynel); 
monxunents,^^  so  familiar  to  us  as   'memorials*,  meant,  xintil 
1530  (Tindale),   only  'dooxunents* ;   oracion^S  ^fas  only  »a 
prayer*   to  Chaucer,   but  after  1502  (Ati:ynson)   it  meant 
also   *a  formal   speech,   or  dignified  language*;  procrea» 
oion44^    »the  action  of  procreating*,   quite  naturally  took 
on  the  additional  meaning  of   *  offspring,  that  -which  is 
procreated*,   first  found  in  1533-4  (Act  25  gen.   Till). 
Morphologically  this  group  of  neologisms  present  a  greater 
freedom  in  the  use  of  Anglicizing  processes.     The  adverbial 
-ly  ( importunately, 45  iniustely.'^^  vehemently^?) ,   the  agent 
noun  suffix  -er  (babbler, 48  dissemblars^Q).  the  substan- 
tive-forming -ness  (deliGatene3,50  forwardnes , 51  pleasaunt- 
nesse, 52  promptnes.       rashenesse , 54 )   and  the  participial  and 
gerundive  -ing  (cuppynge,°5  redoubyng.56  yorning57 )   are 
only  four  of  the  many  word-forming  devises  iriiioh  were  Blyot's 
heritage. 

One  thing  remains  to  be   said  about  this  group  of  words: 
they  represent  various  degrees  of  establishment  in  the  Ian- 


41 

OH.  55a 

50 

Cyp.  1-4 

42 

G.  I.viii.28 

51 

G.  I.viii.30 

43 

EC. 

52 

G.  III. xi. 234 

44 

EC.  Pref. 

53 

G.  I.xiii.68 

45 

G.  I.viii.31 

54 

G.  III.xxi.258 

46 

G.  III.xix.254 

55 

CH. 55a 

47 

G.  I.x,40 

56 

G.  I.vii.26 

48 

K.  87 

57 

G.  I.xviii.82 

49 

G.  II. V.  132 
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guage.     Some  of  them  date  from  about  1500,   e.£,   discourage"^ 
(1500,   Three  Kings'   Sons),  mistioall59   (1500,  Chester  Pi. 
and  Coventry  Corpus  Chr.  PI, ) ,   inexplioable^O  and  iniustely^-^ 
(1502,   Ord,   Crysten  Men ) ;    several  of  them  appear  first  in 
Palsgrave,   and  there  is,  therefore,  a  question  as  to  the 
extent  to  Tnhich  they  were  actually  inown  and  used  in  every- 
day or  literary  speech,   e,£,   dedicate, ^^  delicatenes,S3 
pleasanntnesse ,  ^^  and  iinhandsomeS^;   others  are  first  used 
after  Blyot  "began  -writing  but  before  they  appear  in  his 
own  writing,   e,£, ,   apropriatynge^^   (1633,   Tindale)  and  pro- 
oreacion  67   (1533-4,  Act  25  Hen. VI II),     By  far  the  largest 
single  contributor  of  new  words  during  this  period  was 
the  Pilgrim's  Perfection  (1526),   which  first  used  twenty- 
one  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  words  here  considered.      In 
the  midst  of  this  growing  enthusiasm  for  improvement  Elyot 
fotmd  himself,   and  from  the  Gouernour  through  A  Preserva- 
tive Agaynst  Deth  he  heralded  the  movement,  even  to  the 
point  of  inevitable   conflict  and  disagreement. 


58 

G.  i.i.e 

63 

Gyp.  1-4 

59 

G.  I.xiii,57 

64 

6.  III.xi.234 

60 

G.  I.X.39 

65 

G.  III.xix.256 

61 

G.  III.2ix.254 

66 

G.  I.iii.16 

62 

G.  Proh, 

67 

EC.  Pref . 
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(2) 

Blyot  added  one-third  more  words  to  the  English 
language  between  1531  and  1546  than  he  used  of  those  whloh 
had  been  added  during  the  thirty-one  years  before  he  start- 
ed publishing.     Oxir  attention  is  attracted  first  by  his 
new  words;   later  we  will  come  to   his  new  meanings. 

The  fact  is  constantly  emphasized  that   Sir  Thomas 
Elyot  was  a  learned  man  —savant,   the  Frenchmen  always  call 
him  —and  his  partictilar  thirst  for  learning  took  him  chief- 
ly into  the  classical  and  Christian  literatures.     Quite 
different  in  this  respect  was  Sir  Thomas  More,   vdaose  closer 
touch  with  practically  every  phase  of  English  life  of  the 
time  accounted  for  a  variety  of  diction  in  his  writing  >that 
is  not  found  in  Elyot.      Of  William  Caxton  the  same  thing 
can  be   said,   for  he  had  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  More 
contacts  in  the   so-called  common  walks  of  life  and  with 
the  "homely  terms"  which  often  gave  him  trouble.     Ho  new 
roots  are  to  be  found  in  Blyot.     Foul-deceiued, 58  splend- 
idly Germanic  as  it  is,   is  the  only  compound  of  his  in- 
vention.    Only  nine  English  prefixes  and  suffixes  appear 
in  his  neologisms:      dis-,   re-, 69  un-.    -ly.    -ness,    -full ,    -ing. 


68  Picus  R.  11. 

69  Dis-  and  re-  do  not  belong  to  the  native  Eng- 
lish (i,.e^.  Germanic)  stock.  They  are  from  latin,  but  tbey 
were  »*-|»  naturalized,  even  long  before  Blyot 's  time,  to 
the  point  of  being  considered  a  part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  English  language. 


X  .    i        i  ^.  ..' 


-».  J., 
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70 


71 


-er,  and  -less,     Dlsfarnlslied, '"  disproufe,  '■''  displeasant- 
Ij-, '''2  dlstemperatnre,  "^^  refumlsshed, ^^  undef ourmed, ^^  and 
tLasoatered'^6  include  the  three  prefixes  and  suffixes  which 
were  already  native  English  in  Blyot's  time;   abusifly,'^'^' 
artioulately,  "^Q  boTinteousely,  79  mockingly.  80  unlawfully,  81 
and  ahout  twice  as  many  more  are  his  adverb  creations; 
agreablenesse82  and  a£tne3s83  represent  the  abstract  noun 
formation  with  that  suffix;   reproohefull84  is  his,  and 
he  also   gave  us  reprochef ully85 ;   alluTynges.^^  expellyng,87 
ino ending, 88  recantynge^^  are  among  his  verbal  substan- 
tives; blenchars^O  and  honourelasse91  are  the  only  cases 
of  the  -er  and  -less  endings.      Inflating^^  and  explica* 
ting,^^  first  recorded  in  English  as  verbal  substantives, 
together  with  alle^^yue,^^  a  noun  derived  from  the  latin 
past  participle  allectivus.   are  the  only  instsuaoes  of 
Elyot's  having  shifted  the  function  of  a  word  as  he  in- 
troduced it.     In  connection  with  elegantly^S   (elegant 
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being  a  new  -ward  rapidly  gaining  applications),  we  remark 
that  our  author  also  added  elegsmoie,^^  this  too  being 
used  as  a  qaalifioation  of   style*     The  word  fyeguent  gained 
from  him  both  a  prefix  and  a    suffix  in  infrequent^"  and 
frequently, 98     And  of  special  interest  is  the  word  dusk- 
yshnes;99  dusk  is  very  old,    dusken  dates  from  1550,    dusk- 
ily from  1611,   and  duskiness  from  1611;    duskish  came   in 
1530,   but  Elyot  in  1534  first  put  together  the  combination 
dpskyshnes*     Finally,   with  regard  to  these  native  elements, 
Elyot  was   sometimes  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  inaccuracy 
about  words  that  he  must  have  known  by  word  of  mouth  rather 
than  from  reading,     BBa:genettes,lQQ  (?)   for  bargeret , 
Bhailes,101   (?)   for  shewels,    skosers.'^'^     (?)   for   scorsers, 
and  squynce,10^  for  squinance  or   s quinsy,   present  problems 
that   the  editors  of  the  HEP  were  not  able  to  solve  satis- 
factorily. 

We  have  remarked  that  Elyot,   with  surprising  frequence, 
adopted  French   spellings  during  a   time  when  it  was  rapidly 
becoming  the  fashion  to  re-Iatinize  French  words  in  English. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  these  re-Latinizations  in  his  bor- 
rowings,  and,   a  large  number  of  these  having  French  equiv- 
alents more  nearly  like  the  forms  in  Elyot  than  the  Latin 
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was,    it   is  difficult  to   tell  whether  he  took  the  word 
from  the  Latin  or  from  the  French  etymons.     Only  his 
strong  leaning  toward  the  classics  "throws  any  weight  on 
one  or  the  other  conjecture,    and  it  is  likely  that,    con- 
sidering the  French  highly  illustre  itself,  he  was  content 
to   follow  the  orthography  less  removed  from  the  acquaint- 
ance of  most   of  his  prospective  readers.     Seldom  does 
one  find  a  new  word  in  his  writing  which  has  a  French 
"but  not  a  Latin  eqaivalent,     Ahstersife,lQ^  despeohed,^^^ 
pauions,^^"  turglons.^Q'''  oredite^QQ   (sb),   redouhyng,lQ9 
and  reprinse^^Q  had  their  birth  west  of  the  Alps.     His- 
torienlll  is  an  agent  noun  of  French  origin;   reprocheahle 
is  a  French  combination,   and  abusiflyllS  is  French  abusif , 
to  Tshich  Elyot  added  the  ly. 

Then  there  was  another  process,   already  known  to 
English  writers,   with  which  our  author  was  not   successful. 
In  three  words   ( instructrioe,^-^'^  moderatrioe,'*'^     and  op- 
eratriceH^)   we  find  the  French  feminine  ending  -ix,    -ice. 
These  words  have  not  been  used  since  their  invention;   they 
stand  there  in  the  Gouernour  as  both  sad  and  amusing  re- 
sults of  a  valiant   effort. 
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By  far  the  greatest  number  of  these  words  were 
imported  from  Latin,   and  the  complete  group  represents  a 
long  list  of  Latin  forms:    substantival,   adjectival,   par- 
ticipial,  and  verbal  suffixes.      It  is  worthviiile  to  men- 
tion only  the  most  common.      First,    there  are  the  verbs; 
those  in  -ate,    formed  on  the  participle  stems  of  the  first 
conjugation  (adulterate,  applicate,  excogitate        ); 

and  those  Tstiich  are  simply  the  stem  of  the  present  infini- 

120  121  122 

tive   (annecteth,  incende,  o stent        ) —  these  latter, 

though  usually  from  the   second,    the  third,   or   ihe    fourth 

conjugation,   are  also    sometimes  from  the    first  conjugation. 

Then  there  are   the  nouns  in  -tion  and  -ity   (circumscrip- 

..        123    .     -_      ,        124    »  ^...      125        ,.         ...    126 > 

tion,  inflexion,  f armalitxe,  mediocritie        ), 

Adjectives  from  Latin  -us  f bar b arouse, •*•       industrious,        ), 

and  adjective-participles  in  -ate   (conglutinate,-^^  in- 

130 
generate        ).      Others  have  fewer  representatives,   but  with 

-mentum,    -entem,    -alis,    -antia,    -arium,   and  the  rest  of  the 

list,   we  find  that  Elyot  used  practically  every  Latin  type. 

In  this  connection  two  -rords  are   somewhat  unusual.      For 

prist inate-^-^  there  is  only  the  Latin  pristinus,   and  Elyot 

seems  to  have  lapsed  into   an  analogy  with  the  very  numerous 
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-ate  words.     Rosiall^^^  is  only  one   of  several  adjectives 
of  that   ending,   yet   it  is  one  for  ?iiich  the  nearest  latin 
was  roseuB.      In  these,   as  in  the  -ice  words  above,  we   see 
the   perfect  freedom  which  Elyot  felt  among  the  riches  of 
the  latin  tongue,      Hot   so  much  Greek  appears  in  him,   a 
circumstance  due  very  likely  to  the  fact  that  Latin  authors 
had  already  reproduced  in  their  speech  so  great  a  part  as 
they  had  of  the  Greek  vooahulary.     The  few  Greek  words  that 
do  appear  are  used  as  such,   for  the  most  part,  or  as  Lat- 
in -  e.g..   Corda2,lS3  Encyclopedia. -^^^  and  Ohronographlel^S— » 
though  the  orthography  is  the  anglicized,   or  Latinized, 
form.     Acumen,  1^6  Ezordium,^^*^  and  cunctator.^^Q  likewise, 
bear  no  signs  of  "being  considered  English  but  rather  as 
full  Latin  words  irtiich  could  easily  and  well  be  brought  over 
and  which  were  to  some  extent   successfully  introduced. 

The  Gouernour,  because  it  was  his  first  and  most   im- 
portant work,   the  Cast  el  of  Helth,  because  in  its  classically 
scientific  nature  it  was  different  from  anything  else  he 
did,   and  the  Diotionayy,   because  it  was  primarily  concerned 
with  language,   contain  the  largest  proportions  of  Elyot 's 
neologisms.      Once  he  had  introduced  them  he  used  them  at 
every  opportunity.     At  first   sight,   he   seems  to  have  out- 
done himself  and  lapsed  into  the   state  of  foolhardiness  in 
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thls  game  of  his.     Actiially  it  is  not  so,   for   only  five 
per  oent  of  his  creations  failed  to  get  beyond  their  in- 
troduction,  and  only  twenty  per  cent  had  become  outmoded 
in  a  century  and  a  half  after  his   death.      The  rest  were 
caught  up  in  that  feverish  time  with  so    strong  an  approval 
that   they  continued  and  continue  a  part  of  a  speech  more 
illustrious  for  them. 

(3) 

The  philosopher,   naturally,    finds  more  of  interest 
in  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  general  and  philosophical  definitions 
definitions  of  qualities  rather  than  of  words  —     than  does 
the  linguist.      There  are  long  passages,   sometimes  whole 
chapters,   in  the  Gouernour  given  to  elaborations  of  the 
qualities  of  discretion,  prudence,    faith,   maturitie,  and 
many  others.      Some  of  them  are  in  accord  7/ith  the  modern 

notion  conveyed  by  the  terms;   others  are  strange,   like  Ma- 

139 
turitie,  #iich  he   defines  in  general   as   *due  promptness* 

and  in  particular  as   'a  dance  movement  vfaich  is  neither  too 
fast  nor  too   slow.' 

This  paper  is  not  concerned  with  that  kind  of  intro- 
ductions,   if  there  be  any  of  importance  in  Elyot's  works; 
it  is  concerned  rather  with  the  new  meanings  and  applica- 
tions that  were  given  to   and  made  of  words  in  his  hands. 
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This  type  of  creation,  though  represented  "by  a  consider- 
ably aaaller  ntunber  of  words,  is  for  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  language  possibly  some-vdiat  more  important  propor- 
tionately than  the  creation  of  new  roots  and  stems. 

By  far  the  greatest  niunber  of  innovations  in  mean- 
ing constitute  shifts  from  the  general  to  the  more  specif- 
ic. Accomodate, ^'^Q  our  present-day  'accomodate*,  he  used 
in  the  sense  of  'accomodate  to  a  person  or  thing;  hence 
attribute'.  Barrel*!  was  in  Middle  English  'a  rod';  in 
the  Gouernoiu:  it  is  'the  rod  of  wood  or  iron  thrown  for 
distance  in  athletic  contests',  Ohao8,l*^'a  gaping  void', 
became  'the  formless  void  out  of  which  the  universe  was 
evolved'.   In  like  manner  residencel^g  became  'sediment' 
and  versifyersl**  degenerated  to  'rimesters,  poetasters'. 
Frequently  a  word  did  not  receive  a  nev;  meaning  but  was 
applied  more  specifically  to  a  particular  object.  Clammy}*^ 
insuf f icience . ^^^   committeth.^*'^  exquisite.  1*^8  were  first 
applied  by  Blyot  to  liquids,  things  rather  than  persons, 
the  memory,  and  knowledge,  respectively.   Slypper^^^  he 
newly  applied  to  memory  and  also  to  foods  which  readily 
pass  through  the  body;  vehement, ^50  to  both  natural  forces 
and  actions.  Participate ,  151  j^ig  q-^^   creation  in  the  sense 
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'take  part   in',   he  varied  to  mean  'have  some  of  the  qual- 
ities or  characteristics  of.      In  other  instances,    only  a 
dozen  or  less  in  ntimber,   the  shift  was  from  particxilar  to 
general,     Apropriatynge^^^  had  been  before  him  strictly  an 
ecclesiastical  term;   attemptate-*-^^   'a  criminal  attack'   was 
for  him  merely   'an  attempt';   baudry^^^  was  brou^t  out  of 

its  restriction  to   'sexual  immorality'   to   describe   lewd 

155 

speech  or  writing  as  well;  hasarde         before  Elyot  had  never 

been  used  disconnected  from  gaming;  modulation-^^^   'temper- 
ing,  regulating'   had  meant  only  'the  action  of   singing  or 
making  music*,   v 

There  are  several  sorts  of  transferred  meanings. 
First  there  are   figurative    senses,     Gonflicte,157  for  so 
long  a   'physical  encounter,'    served  Elyot  as   'strife  of 
any  sorte';    inflate^^Q  became    'to  fill  with  wind',   as  well 
as   'to  puff  up,   be  proud';   and  vacauntl^S  i^^  ixis  writings 
often  means' idle,    free   in  respect   to  occupation'.      In  some 
words  the  transference  was  to  an  opposite  meaning:     abhorre^^Q 
came  to  be  used  causally;   cautele-^^^   'a  trick'   became    'cau- 
tion,   warning';   harbor owe,  formerly  only  as   'to  give  shel- 

ter',  became    'to  track  to,    or  oust   from,   one's  shelter', 
Finally,   there  is  the  process  by  inhich  result  as  well  as 
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cause  is  designated  by  a  word:     augment  at  ionl^S   tg^Q^  Qf 
augment iikg'   was  then  also    *state  of  "being  augmented';   v;al- 
uationlS*  not  only  'action  of  valuing*  but  also   'value*. 

By  using  it  as   'a  confirming*   instead  of  merely  *an 
assertion*,  Blyot  strengthened  the  word  af f irmaunc e , ^ ^^ 
Opportunitie-^^^  as   *  quality  of  being  opporttme*  and  ap- 
parauntly'^^'^  as   *  seemingly*   were  weaker  than  they  were  as 
*a  chance,  an  occasion*   and   *visibly,    to   sight  and  xmder- 
standing*,      5?he  modification  in  intimationl^S   fold  as 
*formal  announcement',    in  Blyot  as  '"suggestion'),   is  ob- 
viously a  weakening  of  the  old  meaning.     In  discommended^^^ 
(from  'found  fault  with'   to    'spoken  of  dissuasively' )   the 
divergence   is   so    slight  as  to  be  hardly  felt. 

Several  words  come  here  by  virtue   of  their  syntact- 
ical function  only.     Prepenoe,-^"*^  for  example,  was  first 
used  by  Elyot   in  the   absolute  and  intransitive  sense   of 
'to  think,   consider';    faithfull^''^^  meant  not  only  'loyal' 
but    '   of  the  faith,   true  believer';   champaine-''"' open, level 
(of  land  or  country)'   was  only  a  legal  adjective,    in  such 
a  phrase  as  "chaumpagne  heritages"   (1430,  Lydgate),  until 
Blyot  used  it;   vacationers  changed  its  function  from  the  old 
one  of  noun  to  that  of  adjective:     "in  the  vacation  season 
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from  warres",  Elyot  first  put  together  tlie  phrase  distrib- 
utive justice. ^''''^  Thou^  the  verb  gnap  was  familiar,  he 
must  be  accredited  with  the  verb  phrase  gnap  at;   "always 
gnappyng  and  kickynge  at  such  examples  and  sentences  as 
they  do  feel  sharpe  or  do  byte  them".l''5  Finally,  in  the 
word  deprehendel76  the  novelty  consists  in  its  use  with  a 
subordinate  clause:  "Surely  in  the  bokes  of  Tulli,  men 
may  deprehende,  that  in  hym  lacked  not  the  knowlege  of 

geometrye,  " 

The  new  meanings  with  iwhich  Elyot  is  credited  by 
our  records  met  with  more  success  than  did   the  new  words. 
Only  three  per  cent  failed  to  get  beyond  their  first  use, 
and  only  about  seventeen  per  cent  had  become  obsolete  as 
late  a  s  1700,     All  in  all,   Elyot *s  additions  number  approx- 
imately 350,   about  210  new  words  and  140  new  meanings.     Of 
this  total  eighty  per  cent,   or  280,   have  enjoyed  an  exten- 
sive existence  in  our   speech. 

(4) 

Of  the  words  in  Elyot* s  vocabulary  that  are  now  ob«» 
solete,    three  are  considered  by  the  ITBP  as  having  become 
so  before  he  used  them,     Admarua ilinge-^ ^ ^   'marvelling'    is 
cited  for  the  last  time   in  1506   fOrd.    Grysten  Men) ;   esbate- 
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ments^'^8  'amusements,  diversions';  Philistiesl79  'Philis- 
tines', in  1508  (Pisher);  and  visage  fv'b)180,  in  1531 
(Elyot,  Gr.  II.ii,123) ,  though  he  used  it  again  himself  in 
1533  (Knowledge).   In  addition  to  those,  the  inSP  cites 
Elyot  oorreotly,  so  far  as  we  know  now,  for  the  last  usage 
of  nineteen  words  and  meanings.  Only  four  of  these  are 
known  to  have  been  in  the  language  before  him:  aduocatrioe-^Q-^ 
'advocate';  alterate  (adj.-pple. )l8E;  asprelylQS  'fiercely'; 
esbaiedlQ"^  'cowed,  dismayed',  The  other  fourteen  he  him- 
self apparently  introduced:  copie^Q^  'plenty';  deoerpt 
'pulled  to  pieces,  divided' ;186  defalcate  (adj.-pple) 
'out  off 187;  franked  (in  a  transferred  and  figurative 
sense )-^®®;  instructrioelQ9 ;  leuigate  (adj.-pple.  )190 
'lightened';  operatrice^^l;  prepence^^^  'to  think  before'; 
redoubed  (adj.-pple. )193  'repaired,  restored';  reprinsel94 
'a  step  in  dancing';  shailes^^^  'scarecrows';  slypper  'not 
retentive  (of  memory) ',1^^  and  'readily  passing  throu^ 
the  body  (of  foods) '■^^''';  unneth  'unless'198;  unseat ered.  1^9 
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In  order  not  to   give  the  value  and  permanence  of 
Elyot^s  contributions  undue  emphasis,   the  writer  has  in- 
cluded in  the  complete  list  of  ohsoletisms^OO  ^11  words 
in  Elyot  ^ich  passed  out  of  good  usage  at  any  time   "before 
1700.     ¥ith  so  wide  and  fair  an  extension  as  that  we  find 
that   one  hundred  words  are  in  the  list.     Of  these   sixty- 
nine  were  his  own  creations,    fourteen  had  "been  introduced 
since  1500,  and  forty-seven  had  been  in  the  language  be- 
fore 1500,      These  numbers  are  large,    to   be  sure,    for  a  .';i 
modern  writer  of  Elyot 's  importance,  but  not  very  large 
when  one  makes  a   comparison  and  finds  the  real   extent  to 
which  the  vocabularies  of  many  writers  of  that  progress- 
ing and  exploring  era  suffered  the  same  fate» 

II 

(1) 

It  is  in  direct  connection  wLth  Elyot 's  articulate 
literary  sense  and  conscious  effort  to   improve  the  English 
language  that  we  must  consider  )this  methods  of    introducing 
new  elements.      Ihat  has  been  said  so  far  about  those  new 
elements  has  touched  on  only  Ihe   fact,  and  had  nothing  to 


198  G.  I.xviii.84.      'Unlessi,   the  conjunctional 
function,    is  clearly  the  meaning;   yet  there  is  no  record 
of  its  ever  having  been  used  except   as    'scarcely,   hardly'. 

199  G.  I.ii.l2 

200  This  list  can  be  seen  in  Appendix  6  ,  pp.  365-71. 
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do  with  the  manner,   of  their  appearance.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  them  were  not   formally  introduced  "but  were 
simply  used   (in  the  manner  that  new  terms  are  nowadays 
adopted),   and  the  reader's  linguistic  experience  was  sup- 
posedly hroad  enough  to   give  him  easy  understanding  of 
their  function.      Two  methods  were  open  to  him,    the  prin- 
cipal means  by  which  words  have  been  added  to  our  speech 
through  all   its  history.      The  first  is  the  use  of  double 
expressions,    which  thou^  old  at  Elyot*s  time  had  begun 
the  peak  of  its  popularity  with  Oaxton  and  was  destined 
to  remain  in  frequent  use  at  least  throagh  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.      The   second  is  an  avowed  and  of- 
ten lengthy  explanation  of  a  new  word. 

The   first  method   of  explaining  a  strange  word  was 
that  of  coupling  another  word  with  it.      In  this  the  simplest 
of  formal  introductions  the  oonjunctions  or  and  and  are 
used,   the  former  being  the  most  frequent  in  Elyot,   thou^ 
the  latter  is  used  very  often.      Of  the  several  variations 
in  the  use  of  this  method,  there   is   first  the  formula  in 
which  the  strange  term   is  followed  by  a  familiar   one,   which 
in  turn  is  subdivided  into  the  method  of  using  a  native 
English  word,   and  that  of  using  a  Romance   term,  as  the 
familiar  word,    (this   subdivision  having  little   significance, 
since  the  Latin  and  Romance  terms  used  were  already  natu- 
ralized).    Abstersife(    in  the  phrase  "abstersife  or  olen- 
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singe"   — ^K.  70),   acceleration   (in  "acceleration  or  haste" 
— G.  II.V.134),   and  graue   (in  "graue  or  sad"   — G.  I.i.l) 
are  cleared  up  for   early  sixteenth -century  readers  through 
the  medium  of  Anglo-Sasron;    on  the  other  hand,   adminioula- 
tion  (in  "adminiculati  on  or  aide"  G.  I.iii.17),    excogitation 
(in  "excogitation  and  auysement"   — G.  I,xxiii,99 ) ,   and 
fuoate   (in  "fucate  or  counterfayte"   —  G.  III.iv.209)   are 
coupled  with  English  (i.£.  ,   naturalized)   though  not  Ger- 
manic,  words.      Then,   sometimes,    it  was   just  as  easy —  pos- 
sibly effective  hy  variety--  to  say  what  he    intended  to  his 
reader  and  then  proceed  to   give  him  a  new  way  of  saying  the 
same  thing.     Because  of  the  infrequency  with  which  Elyot 
does  this,   we  may  note  here  the  complete  list  of  them: 
ampliatinge   (on  "correctinge  and  ampliatinge  of  my  Diction- 
ary"—  1.(1541)   Pref . ) ;   amplificacion  (in  "correction  and 
amplificacion" —  Diet.  (1545)   Pref.;   pre pcxoed  (in  "to  thinie, 
consydre,  and  prepence"--  G.  III.xxiv,277) ;   reoeptories 
(in  "vesselles  or  receptories"--  Diet.  Pref ,) ;   reprivynge 
(in  "blamjmge  or  reprivynge"--  E.  73);    saltation  (in  "daun- 
singe  or  saltation" —  G.  I.xx.SS), 

Twice,   and  only  twice,  both  members  of  Blyot's  double 
expressions  are  new  words.     At   folio  lib  of  the  Pastel   of 
Helth  (1539),   he  speaks  of  "Moche   incendynge   or  adustion  of 
bloude",   TAiere  incendynge  appears  for  the  first  time  as  a 
verbal    substantive  and  adustion  is  new  altogether.     Likewise 
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"reproehealDle    or  'blasphemous"    (G.  III.ii.l97) —  here  we  find 
reprocheahle,   introduced  by  Elyot  at  G.  I.iv,20,  and   the 
absolutely  new  term  blasphemous,  which  according  to  the  WSD 
did  not  appear  until  1535   (Coverdale).      In  both  these  phrases 
the  more   familiar  word  is  put  first* 

.    The  "doublet"  method  applied,    of  course,  to  new  mean- 
ings as  well  as  to  new  words.     For  example,  the  divergence 
of  iSlyot*s  meaning  for  alured  from  the  old  one   of  merely 
"attracted*    is  itself  made  clear  by  this  doublet  method: 
"alured  and  conuayed"r-   (G.  I,ii.9)^01,     And  the  freedom 
doesn't   stop  there.      If  Elyot  found  aduersitie  likely  to 
be  taken  too  broadly,   nothing  was  handier  than  to  qualify 
or  localize  the  term  by  the  addition  of  another:     hence, 
he  wrote   "aduersitie   or  exterior  damage" —  (G. III.xi2,E53) , 
The  word  very  v;as  losing  its  original   sense    'truly'   and 
gradually  becoming  a  mere   intensifying  adverb;    so,  again, 
Elyot  wrote   "a  very  and  righte  publike  weale"   (G.  Il.i.llS) 
in  order  not  too   darlly  to  regain  for  himself  the  strength 
of   the    original  very.      Also,    It  oiight  to   be  added  that   this 
device   did  not  necessarily  cease  to  be  used  after  the   first 
time.     Even  for    strictly  linguistic  purposes  it  continued 
until  the  v/ord  was  rather  safely  in  the  language,   as  in  the 
case  of  ambiguous,  which  More  had  used  in  15E8.^'-'2     often 


201  See  alured  in  Appendix  G,    Sec,    l(2)a. 

202  SometJmes  a  word  never  became  strong  enough  in 
point  of  acquaintance  to   stand  alone,     Esbatements  is  a  good 
example,     Caxton  had  introduced  the  word  in  1475  but  apparent- 
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a  doublet   seems  to  become  inseparable,  as  for  example  Elyot's 
"astate  and  c  cndition",   "propise  and  apte",   and  a  few  others 
that  are  always  used  together,     Tiyhen  we  add  to  such  items, 
as  these  the  multitude  of  instances  where  this  device,   the 
double    expression,   is  used  with  perfectly  familiar  words, 
we   see  clearly  that   it  was  originally  and  more  popularly 
a  literary  device  and  had  been  adopted,  not   invented,    for 
linguistic  purposes. ^O^ 

(2)        ■ 

Besides  the  double  expressions  there  are  varying   de- 
grees of  the  care  ahich  Blyot  took  to  acknowledge  the  use  of 
an  unfamiliar  term  and  to  make  it  plain.      This,   too,    often 
borders  so   closely  on  the  purely  stylistic  that  it   is  dif- 
fiotat  to   draw  the  line   of  differentiation,      ISl'iters  of  all 

ages  and  languages  have  held  it  a  v/ork  of  refinement  and 

204 
learning  to  be  able  nonchalantly  to    anploy  a  foreign  phrase. 


(202  cont'd.)   ly  it  lived  a  difficult   life.     Elyot  used 
it  several  times,   first  at  G.  I.x.38  and  finally  at  G.  II.i.l22, 
where  he   felt    it  necessary  to    explain  it  by  a  more   familiar 
word,   "passetimes."     Hence,    in  this  case,   the   double   expres- 
sion was  used  for  an  archaian.      Gf.   hayes   (G.  II.xiv.l92) , 
pursenettes    (K. 36),   and  propise    (G.  I.iv,19;    6. III,xxvi.287; 
etc), 

203  In  Appendix  C,    pp.  372-77         ,    there   is  a   complete 
list   of  these   double   expressions  found  in  Elyot,  which  are 
strictly  linguistic  and  not   merely  stylistic. 

204  Windisch  has  written  interestingly  and   inform- 
ingly  on  this  matter  of  mixed  languages  in  his  2ur  Theorie 
Mischsprachen  und  Lehnworten   (Berichte  uber  die  Verhandl.    d. 
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and  always  it   is  done  with  both  language  and  style   in  mind. 
It   is  chiefly  by  this  process,   in  fact,   that   speeches  have 
become  mixed.      When  Elyot,    then,   vnrites  "sherpnesse  of  witte 
called  in  latine  acumen" ,  ^Q^  or  "the   circle  of  doctrine, 
whiche  is  in  one  worde  of  greke  Encyclopedia" ,206  or  "a 
delicate   stone,    called  porpheri"  ,^0'''  he  may  or  may  not  have 
definitely  in  mind  the  purpose   of  adding  words  to   English. 
Of  course,    his   own  statements  that   he    "intended  to   augment 
our  Englysshe  tongue"    justify  us   in  considering  the  use   of 
such  formulas  as  being  much  more   linguistic   than  stylistic 
in  the   aizthor's   intentions.      Sometimes  the  linguistic    im- 
provement  is  very  slight.      There   was  no  real  need  for  him 
to  write   "ire,    called  vulgarely  wrathe",^*^®  for  ire  was 
old  and  must  have  been  a   familiar  word  to    even  partially 
educated  readers.      At   G.  I.x. 37   we  find  "Also   there   [Tn 
the  Odyssey/  shall  he  /ei  student_7  lerne  to  enserche  and 
perceiue  the  maners  and  conditions  of  than  that  be   his 
familiars,    siftiage   out    fas  I  mought    say)    the   best   from 
the    warst."      There  Elyot ' s  formula,    "as   I  mought    say", 
serves  only  as  an  announcement   of  his   figurative  language, 
not   to    introduce  a  new  vrord.      Of  another   sort   are   his   de- 
finitions—  of  industry,    for   exan^ile--   in  wtiich  he   is 


sachs,    geselbsch.    d.    T/lsseasoh.    XLIZ,    1897).      One   of  his 
illustrations   {on  p.    101   ff . )    is   of  Frederick  the    Great, who, 
though   in  his  French   writings  he  used  no   German  words,    was 
prone  to    scatter  French  words  throughout   his  German. 

205  G.I. XV. 71  207-    G   II. v. 135 

206  G.  I.xiii.55  208.    G   II.vi.l36 
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qualifying  a  concept.  "Industrie,"  he  writes,  "hath  not 
ben  so  longe  tyme  used  in  the  englisshe  tongue  as  Proui- 
dence;  wherfore  it  is  the  more  straunge,  and  requireth 

the  more  plaine  exposition.   It  is  a  qualitie  procedyng  of 

209 
witte  and  experience,,.,."     These  remarks  are  not  to  be 

mistaken  to  imply  that  definitions  of  this  kind  do  not 
purport  to  the  refinement  of  speech;  they  imply  only  that 
their  importance  is  more  philosophical  than  linguistic. 
On  the  whole  at  those  places  where  Elyot  pauses  to  explain 
a  vrord,  by  one,  or  another  of  his  devices,  the  improvement 
of  his  native  speech  is  his  primary  objective. 

A  few  examples  will  reveal  very  clearly  the  formulas 
which  Elyot  used  in  these  his  most  formal  introductions  of 
words,  and  they  will  also  give  a  notion  of  his  own  attempt 
at  demarcation  between  the  umimportant  and  the  important, 
between  the  linguistic,  the  stylistic,  and  the  philosoph- 
ical. 

adulte  "suche  persones  beinge  nowe  adulte,  that  is 
to  saye,  passed  theyr  childehode  as  v/ell  in 
maners  as  in  yeres,..,"  G. II.i.ll5 

adulte  is  here  used  for  the  first  time  in 
English.   Slyot's  introduction  is  formal 
and  complete;  the  word  is  ready  to  be  taken 
lip  immediately. 


209  G.  I.xxiii.lOO.  Gf.  also  abstinence  (G.  Ill.xvii. 
246)  as  another  example,  the  latter  containing,  however, 
less  linguistic  significance. 
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agreablenesse 

". . .agreatlenesse,  or  fas  I  mought  saye) 
the  unitie  of  our  two  appetites...." 
G.  II.xii.l71 

This  formula  Elyot  employs  when  his  terms 
are  not  entirely  "derke  or  harde  to  he 
under stande,"  Both  the  suffix  and  the 
application  are  new  here. 


Amioitia  "....  frendship,  called  in  latlne  Amicitia, 
..."  G.  II.xi.161 

"....  love,  called  in  latin  Amor,  whereof 
Amicitia  commeth,  named  in  englisshe  frend- 
shippe  or  amitie."   G.  II.xi.l62 

These  two  quotations  have  the  same  method 
used  in  opposite  directions;  it  is  frequent- 
ly used  by  Slyot.   Though  the  second  seems 
to  be  a  more  conscious  attempt  to  fix  a  word 
in  our  language,  the  frequency  with  Tshich 
Amicitia  occurs  in  the  chapter  from  which 
the  quotations  come  suggests  that  Elyot  had 
his  readers  and  future  users  of  English  in 
mind  always.   Amitie ,  it  is  to  be  noted,  was 
well  known  in  English. 


Arc ha  federis  ■ 

^,    T  .  .the  holy  shrine  that  was  called  Archa       j 
federis,.  .  ."  G.  I.xi,48.  "> 

1 

Aristocratia  i 


",  .  .  .rule  was  always  /in  Greece's  most 
"tolerable"  govex^nments/  permitted  to  them 
TAfaiche  excelled  in  verTue ,  and  was  in  the 
greke  tonge  called  Aristocratia,  in  latin 
Optimo rum  Potentia,  in  englisshe  the  rule 
of  men  of  best    disposition,.    ,    ."      G.  I.ii.7, 

Elyot  resorts  to  this  three -language  def- 
inition several  times. 


Audacitie"..  I  name   that  Audacitie  whiche   is  an   ex- 

cessife  and  inordinate   trust e  to  escape  all 
daungers,   and  causeth  a  man  to  do   suche   actes 
as  are  not  to  be   ieoparded."     G.  III.viii,2E5. 
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This  definition  is  very  important  linguis- 
tically, for  the  sense  'rashness',  in  which 
Elyot  here  used  the  ward,  was  new  at  the  time, 


braule   "...  the  seconde  motion,  .  ,  .celeritie  and 
slownesse,  .  .  .  may  be  well  resembled  to  the 
braule  in  daunsinge  (for  in  our  englisshe 
tongue  we  sey  men  do  braule,  whan  betwene 
them  is  altercation  in  wordes),  .  .  ."  G.I. 
zxii.g?. 

The  transferred  and  peculiar  application 
of  the  word  braule  required  an  explanation 
to  the  average  English  readers. 


Candidus  ".  .  .Candidus,  Tiiiiche  male  be  interpreted, 
benigne  or  gentill,.  .  ,"  DGW.  Argument, 
A  variation  of  the  "in  englisshe"  formula. 


cautherization 

".  ,  .this  disease  requireth  sharp  medicines 
.  ,  .or  perchance  cautherization,  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  place  corrupted  be  skorched 
with  a  hotte  bournynge  yron."  K.  70. 

The  vrord  is  new  at  this  place.   The  formula 
is  the  same  as  that  used  with  adulte. 


Chaos    ".  .  .Chaos:  #iiche  of  some  is  expounde  a 
confuse  mixture."  G.  I.i.3, 

Por  an  expansion  of  this  formula  see  Encyclo- 
pedia in  section  II  of  Appendix  £, 


corroborate 
n 


,  .where  I  saye  preserued,  I  intende  corrob- 
orate and  defended  againe  anoiaxmces."  G.  Ill, 
vii.ESS. 


An  interesting  bit  of  the  typical  Elyot,  Pre- 
serued was  an  old  vrord;  yet  it  is  qualified 
by  corroborate,  quite  new  as  an  adjective- 
participle  and  dating  only  from  1530  (Palsgrave) 
in  its  finite  system,  the  form  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  Bnglieh, 


..    '/  .  . 
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cosmographie 

".. .cosmographie,  called  in  englisshe  the  dis- 
oription  of  the  world,"  G.  I.viii.SO. 


De  Of fie lis 

"T. .the  warke   of  Cicero,    called  in  Latin  De 
Officii s,   wherunto  yet   is  no  propre  engli'sshe 
worde  to   be  gyuen;  tut  to   prouide  for   it  some 
maner  of  exposition,    it  may  "be   sayde   in  this 
fourme:      "Of  the    dueties  and  maners  appertayn- 
ynge  to  men."     G.  I.xi.47, 

There  are  many  foreign  words  and  phrases  which 
Slyot  could  have  rendered  into  English  as  well 
as  we  can  today.     He  did  not   often  attempt  to 
translate  latin  titles,  hut  when  he   did  he 
was  fairly  successful. 


Maturitie 

"...yet  of  them  two  /"celerity  and  slowness 
in  dancing/  springeth  an  excellent   vertue  where 
tmto  we  laclas   a  name  in  englyshe, 
""Sherfcre   I  am  constrained  to  usurp e  a  latine 
worde,   callyng  it  Maturitie:     whiche  worde, 
though  it  be  strange  and  darke,   yet  by  declar- 
ing the  vertue   in  a  few  mo  worde s,    the  name 
ones  brought   in  custome,    shall  be  facile  un- 
derstande  as  other  wordes  late  coramen  out   of 
Italy  and  France,   and  made  denyzens  amonge  us, 
"Maturitie   is  a  meane  betwene  two  extremities, 
wherin  nothing  lacketh  or   excedeth,   and  is  in 
suche  astate  that  it  may  neither  encrease  nor 
minisshe  without  losinge  the  denomination  of 
Maturitie.      The  grekes  in  a  prouerbe  do   ex- 
presse   it  proprely  in  two  wordes,  whiche   I 
can  none   other  wyse   interprets   in  englisshe, 
but   speede  the   slowly. 

"Also  of  this  worde  Maturitie,    ^rang  a  noble 
and  precioTise   sentence,    recited  by  Salust  in 
the  bataile   againe    Cat  aline,   whiche   is   in  this 
maner  or  like,  Gonsulte  before  thou  enterprise 
any  thing,   and  after  thou  hast  taken  counsaile, 
it   is  expedient  to   do   it  maturely.     Maturiun  in 
latine  maye  be  enterpreted  ripe  or  redy,    as 
frute  vtian  it   is  ripe,    it  is  at  the  poynte  to 
be  gathered  and  eaten,    and  euery   other  thinge, 
whan  it  is  redy,    it.  is  at  the  instante  after  to 
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be  occupied,      Therfore  that  -worde  maturitie 
is  translated  to  the  actis  of  man,   that  whan 
they  he  done  with  suche  moderation,    that  noth- 
ing in  the   doinge  may  be  sene  superfluous  or 
indigent,   we  maye    saye,  that  they  maturely 
done:      reseruyng  the   wordes  ripe  and  redy  to 
frute  and  other  thinges  seperate   from  affaires 
as  we  haue  nowe  in  usage.     And  this  do    I  nowe 
remembre  for   the  necessary  augmentation  of  our 
langj^age, 

"In  the  excellent  and  most  noble    emperour  Octa-r  1 
uius  Augustus,    in  whom  reigned  all  nobilitie, 
nothinge  is  more  commended  than   that  he  had 
frequently  in  his  mouthe  this  w)rde  Matura, 
do  maturely.     As  he   ^ulde  haue  salde,   do 
neither  to  moche  ne  to   litle,   to  soone  ne  to 
late,    to  swiftle  nor  slowely,   but  in  due   tyme 
and  measure, 

"Nowe   I  trust   I  haue   sufficiently  expounde  the 
vertue  called  Maturitie,  whiche  is  the  meane 
or  mediocritie  betwene   slouthe  and  celeritie, 
communely  called  spedinesse;   and  so  haue   I 
declared  what  utilitie  may  be  taken  of  a  braule 
in  daunsinge,"     G.  I.xxii.97-8, 

This  is  one  of  the   instances  of  Elyot's  going 
to  great  length  to  explain  a  term.     His   ;Jug- 
gling  with  etsmion  and  meaning,   and  his  result 
(which  is  far   from  the  present  meaning  of  the 
ward)    impresses  one  afresh  with  the  linguistic 
learning  of  the  man  and  his  earnestness  to   em- 
bellish our  speech. 


In  such  fashions  Thomas  Elyot   served  his   countrymen 
by  applying  the  true   spirit  of  the  Renaissance  to  the    study 
of  language,  ^•'■^ 


210     A  complete  list  of  the  passages  just  illustrated 
is  in  section  II   of  Appendix  C,   pp,  378-96. 
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III 

It  wo"ald  "be  vain  to  attempt   to   locate  all  of  the   contri- 
buting influences  on  Elyot's  language  interests  and  impos- 
sible to   classify  them  as   greater  or  less.     His  vast   reading 
in  the  classics,  done  always  with  his  "purpose"   in  mind, 
is  an   important  element.      It  seems,   however,   that  the  actual 
process  of   translating  Latin  ac   Greek  into   English  woild 
inevitably  bring  forth,   at  least  as  a  by-product,    a  large 
amount  of  language  mixture.      That  assertion  has  much  more 
strength  than  weaicness,    so   far  as  the   evidence  is   ooncemed. 
The  two  extreme  methods   of  translating  are  that  of  preserv- 
ing as  much  as  possible    of  the  original  and  that  of  main- 
taining a  strict  purity  in  the  language   of  the   translation. 
Rarely  does  a  work  represent  either  extreme   entirely.     Now 
Blyot,   many  of  lii  ose  "improvements"  must   owe  their  origin 
or  inspiration  to  his  translating,    seems  rather  to  have 
absorbed  latin  and  Greek  for   general  application  to  English 
than  to  have  exhibited  the  borrowings  from  a  particular 
passage  in  the   corresponding  section  of  his  translation. 
He  rejoiced  over  the  project   of  testing  the  comparative  fac- 
ility with  which  English  could  render  Greek,  concluding  it  to 
be  higher  than  in  the  case   of  Latin;   he  aimed  to  make  his 
translations  clear  and  helpful  to  English  readers;  he  was 
hopeful  of  bringing  the  learning  of  ancients  and  contempS- 
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raries  to  Englishmen,   as  tke  Romans  had  done  from  Greeoe, 
and  as  the  French,    Italians,  and  Germans,    in  Elyot^s  own 
day,  were  doing  from  the  ancients* 

Elyot  tran^ated  freely  as  to  diction,  hut  in  general 
strictly  as  to  content.  His  account  of  Philip's  letter  to 
Aristotle   is  a  good  example.     Elyot  writes; 


"Aristotle,   we  grete  you  well.     Letting e  you  weete  that 
we  haue  a  sonne  borne,   for  the  whiche  we  gyue   due  thankes 
unto  god,    nat   for   that  he  is  "borne  onely,   hut  also  for 
as  moche  as   it  happeneth  hyra  to  be  borne,   you  lyuinge. 
Trusting  that  it  shall  happen  that  he,  by  you  taught  and. 
instructed,    shall  be  herafter  worthye  to   be  named  our 
Sonne,    and  to   enioy  the  honour  and  substance  that  we 
nowe  haue  prouided.      Thus  fare  ye  well,"    G.  I.ix,33, 


That   is   taken  from  Quintus  Ourtius,    who  writes: 


"Philippus  Aristoteli  salutem  dicit.     Certiorem  te  facio, 
f ilium  mihi  geniturn  esse.     Hee  perinde  Diis  gratiam  habeo 
quod  OMiino  natus  est,    quam  quod  te  florente  nasci  ilium 
contigit:     a  quo  educatum  institutumque  neque  nobis  indig- 
num  spero  evasurum,   neque  successioni  tantarum  rerum  im- 
parem.      Satius  enim  exist imo  carere  liberis, ^quam  oppro- 
bria  majorum  suonim  tollentem  in  poenam  geniiisse,"    lib. 
I,    cap, E. 211. 


Alexander  is  a  very  prominent   source  for   illustrations   in 
the  Gouernour,  and  at  least   one   other  passage  about  him 
exhibits  Elyot »s   strictest  methods  in  translati c(n : 


"For  the  whiche  occasion,  Aristotel,  moost   sharpest  witted 
and  excellent  lerned  Philosopher,    as  sone  as  he  had  re- 
ceiued  Alexander  from  kynge  Philip  his  father,   he  before 


211     This  and  the  other  Latin  or  Greek  passages  quoted 
in  this  section  as  Elyot ' s  originals  are  taken  from  Croft's 
Gouernour   (to  be   found  as  a   footnote  at   the  corresponding 
places  cited  in  that   book)   unless   otherwise    indicated. 
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any  other  thjnige   taught  hsmi  the  moost  noble   warkes  of 
Homere:      wherin  Alexander   founde   suohe   swetenes   and 
frute,   that   euer  after  he   had  Homer e  nat   onely  with 
hym  in  all  his   iournayes,    but    also  laide  hyin  under  his 
pillowe  whan  he  wente  to    reste,"        G.  I.x.37. 


In  these  passages  one   finds  an  almost  literal  transla- 
tion in  point  of  content.      The  diction,  however,   approaches 
eq.ually  as  near  to  pure  Snglish   ,    or  Teutonic;  the  Latinism 
here,   for  instance,    is  only  aLi^tly  more  than    seven  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  twenty-five  per  cent 
for  Elyot*s  ijihole  works. ^l^     i^he   strong  Teutonic  quality  lOf 
the  diction,    even  though  it    is  offset   in  a  sli^t   degree  by 
a  definite   influence  of  Latin  syntax,  would  give  the  reader 
the    impression  that  Elyot  was  a  decided  purist.      It  so  hap- 
pens that   not   all  of  his  translated,    few  of  his   original, 
passages  have    so   few  Latin  words. 

It  is  well  loiown  that   Elyot  modeled  his  Gouernour  in 
rather  large  part   on  the  works  of  Patrizi  and  Pontano,   De 
Regno   et  Regis  Institutione  and  De  Principe,    respectively^ 
Within  the  lines  based  more  or  less   directly  upon  these 
Italian  authors,    there   is  to  be  found  a  varying  freedom  and 
literalness  of  translation.      It  is  remarkable   in  this  connec- 


212      See  below,   p.   173, 
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tion  that   frequently  the  Gouernour  follows  either  Patrizi 
or  Pontano  rather  than  the  original   Greek  or  Latin  from  which 
the   incident  came.     Sometimes,  however,  Blyot  reverts,    in 
the  midst   of  following  his  immediate  models,  to  the   earlier 
and  more   authentic  version;   sometimes  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  inject  his  own  interpretation  or  explanation  for  the   read- 
er.    Nevertheless  there  are  always  the   same  phenomena  noted 
above:      the   substance  is  handled  closely,   but  the    diction 
is  very  liberal.      Several    quotations   serve  well  to  demonstrate 
the  relations  between  original,  model,    and  Elyot. 

I.      "Kynge  Philip,   #ian  he  harde  that  his  sonne  Alexan- 
der dyd  singe   swetely  and  properly,   he  rebuked  him  gen- 
tilly,    sayijuage.   But,  Alexander,  be  ye  nat  ashamed  that  ye 
can  singe   so  well  and  connyngly?  whereby  he  mente  that  the 
open  profession  of  that  crafte  was  but  of  a  base  estima- 
tion.    And  that   it   suffised  a   noble  man,   hauynge  therin 
knowlege,    either  to  use  it    secretely,    for  the  refreshynge 
of  his  witte,   lixajo.  he  ha1ii  tyme   of  solace:      or  els,   only 
hearynge  the  contention  of  noble  musiciens,   to   gyue  iuge- 
ment   in  "foe   excellencie  of  their  counnynges,"   G  I.vii,27. 

c 

0     J{,      cpcXiTTTTa-i       V/taS      ToV       Oia^     iTTiTEJ  TTo^s      }v     riv(     TToTf       V'^X'^t^T^       /(etc 

/JartXi^^s    -^  K<)oi<TB^i,     (/^"i^sfTniv     (7-J(^o\^S'-^     f<*i    -rrc\o     vf^cfc      T^^s. 


"Philippus  Macedonum  Rex,  (ut  Plutarchas  refert),  cuip  ac- 
oepisset  filium  suum  suaviter  ac  scite  aliquando  cecinisse, 
placide  ilium  objurgavit  dicens:   Nonne  te  pudet  quod 
scienter  ac  pulchre  oanere  scias?  batisTnim  regi  puta- 
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laat   esse  Philippus   si  canentibus   aliis  adesset,    ubi 
ociiun  ei   suppeteret,    et   certanti'bus  inter    se  musicis 
speotatoram  ac    judicsm   se  pr.ae "beret,      Artem  vero   il- 
1am  profiteri  humile   quippiam  et  a■gject^M  esse   exist- 
imabat."        Patrizi   lib.ii,    tit. 15,      Croft's  Append!:^. 

II,      "It   is  written  of  Epaminondas  the  valiant  oapitayne 
of  Thebanes,   viiio  as  well  in  vertue  and  prowesse  as  in 
lerninge  surmounted  all  noble  men  of  his  t^e,   that  daily 
he   exercised  him  selfe   in  the  mornyng  with  rennyng  and 
leaping,    in  the   euening  in  wrastling,   to   the  intent  that 
likewise  in  armure  he  mought  the  more  strongly,    embrac- 
inge  his  aduersary,   put  him  in  daunger.     And  also  that 
in  the  chase,   rennyng  and  leaping,   he  mought  either  ouer- 
taJce  his  enemye,   or  beyng  pursued,    if  extreme  nede  re- 
quired,  escape  him."        G,  I.xvii.74, 


"Postquam  ephebus  factus  est,   et  palaestrae  dare  operam 
cttepit:     non  tam  magnitudini  virium  sefvivit,    quam  vel- 
ooitati.      Illam  enim  ad  athletarum  usum;   hanc  ad  belli 
existimabat  utilitatem  pertinere.      Itaque  exeroebatur 
plurimum  ctirrendo  et  luctando,  ad  eum  finem,    quoad  stans 
Goraplecti  posset,   atque  contendere.      In  armls  plurimum 
studii  consumebat."     Corn.   Nepos,   Epaminon,    cap. 2, 
/"Plutarch  gives  a  reverse  account  of  this —  see  his 
Pelopidas,    cap,4_j/7 


"Epaminondas  Thebanus  vir  fuit  orani  virtute  praestantis- 
siraus,    omnesque  artes  ao   disciplinas  calluit   quae  ad 
sumraura  quemque   imperatorem  pertinet.      Is  post quam  adol- 
evit  palastrae   dare   operam  coepit,    non  tam  magnitudini 
virium  inserviens  quam  velocitati  agilitatique  corporis, 
illam  quidem  ad  athletarum  usum,    hanc   autem  ad  belli 
utilitatem  existimans  pertinere.     Exercebatur  igitur 
quotidie  mane  currendo    desiliendoque,   vesperi   autem  luc- 
tando,  ut   stans  aliquando   in  armis  host  em  contra  se   stan- 
tem  coraplecti  locoque  exturbare  posset  vel  terrae  illi- 
dere,    sive   fugientem  saltu  cursuve   assequi."      Patrizi 
lib.iii,    tit, 3.,    Croft's  Appendix  F, 


III.      "The  noble   emperour  Augustus,   whanne   it  was   shewed 
hyra  that  many  men  in  the   citie  had  of   hym  \mf  it  tinge 
wordes,    he  thought  it  a   sufficient  answer e  that  in  a 
free  citie  men  muste  haue  their  tunges  nedes  at  libertie." 
G.  III.xii.S35, 


V       -  -  ^        - 
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"Interdum  ob   inmodicas  altercationes  disceptantium  e 
Ouria  per  iram   se  propripienti   quidam   ingesseront, 
'Licere  oportere  senatoribus  de  Hepublica  loqui'j' 

Suetonius,   Octavius,   54 » 


'I^ugustus  cum  multorum  maledictis  vezaretur,    satis 
habuit  respondere,   quod  in  civitate  libera  et  linguas 
esse  liberas  oporteret,"    Pontano,   Opera,   torn,    i,    fol, 
85,    ed.    1518. 

The  last   quotation,   the   only  one  from  Pontano,    is 
certainly  the  clearest   instance   in  all  of  Elyot's  works 
of  his  using  one   of  his  models  almost  verbatim,   to  the  ap- 
parent disregard  of  the  phraseology  of  the  original  record 
of  the  incident, 

Elyot  was  directly  aM  obviously  influenced  to  model 
some   individual  Tvords  and  phrases  on  the  Latin  or  Greek 
which  he  read.      It  is  beneficial  to   cite  here  only  one   in- 
stance of  each  type.     As  to   the    single  word,   Elyot *s  use   of 
stall  al^Gr.  I.ii.9  to  designate  a   beehive  is  copied  from 
and  justified  by  Vergil's  use   of  stabulis  in  the   same  capac- 
ity: 

'"Kec  vero  a  stabulis  pluria  irapedente  recedunt 
longius,   aut  credent  coelo  adventantibus  Euris," 

Georg.    iv,191 

A  figure  of  speech  he  gets  frcm  Quintilian  at  G.  I.  xi.45. 
There  he  advises  that  a  child  should  begin  his  reading  in 
the  classics  with  Titus  Livius,  "nat  onely  for  his  elegan- 
cie  of  writinge,  whiche  floweth  in  him  like  a  fouataine  of 
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swete  milke:     tut  also   ..."     Quintilian's  •words  are  "Liv- 
ii   lactea  ubertas".2l3 

Perhaps  the  most   interesting  approach  to   a  study  of 
Elyot's  diotion  as  affected  by  the  materials  he  translated 
is  to   he  made  through  the  epigrammatic  or    quasi-epigrammatie 
passages.      There,   where  every  word  counts  heavily  and  where 
compactness  and  balance  are   important   elements  of  the   sen- 
tence,  a  direct  rendering  is  almost  inevitable;    if  it  is 
avoided  the   freedom  of  the  translation  is   so  readily  appar- 
ent  that  one  has  but  a   ^ort  study  to    detect  the  agreement 
and  divergences.      Several  of  these   are  well  •worth  detailed 
consideration. 

In  the  Gouemour   (I,    ix, 32)   Elyot  quotes  from  Lactan- 
tius   (III,   ch.ia)   to    this   effect:      "Of  conninge  commeth 
vertue,   and  of  vertue  perfect  felicitie  is  onely  ingendred." 
Now  in  Lactantius   the  line    is  "Ex  scientia   enim  virtus,    ex 
virtute   summum  bonum  nascitur."      The    inconsistency  in  this 
translation  is  immediately  obvious.      "Onely"   is  added  to   the 
thought  by  Elyot.      In  the  first  part  scientia  and  nascitur 
are  rendered  by  bona  fide  Anglo-Saxon;   lahereas   in  the   second 
part,   that  which  might  have  become  in  Ehglish  "the  highest 
good  is  born"   is  thoroughly  latin:      "perfect   felicitie   is 
onely  ingendred."     Virtue,    a  very  v;ell  known  word  in  English 
at  the   time,   is  the  only  case  of  a  parallel  in  diction. 

At  another  place  the  sentence    structure   is  similar,  but 


213     Instit.    Orat. ,    libx. ,cap.l,   §32. 
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the  only  word  in  the  translation  liiat  is  of  latin  origin — 
one  which  was  quite  old  in  English--  is  a  rendering  of  the 
same  word  in  Latin,      The  passages  follow: 

^'That  childe    fsaithe   he   /"Quint ilianj)    is   to  "be   fedde 
with  ambition,   hym  a  litle  chiding  sore  biteth,    in  hym 
no  parte   of  slouthe   is   to  be   feared,"  G.  I.ix.SS, 

'*'Mihi  ille  detur  puer,   quern  laus   exoitet,    quem  gloria 
juyet,    qui  victus  fleat.      Hie   erit   alendus  ambitu,   hunc 
mor debit  objujrgatio,   hunc  honor  excitabit,    in  hoc   de- 
sidiam  nunquain  verebor," 

Quintilian  Inst it,   Orat,    lib,    i,    cap,   3, 

sect,    7, 

There  are  several  passages  and  quotations  that  Elyot 
repeats  two  or  three  times  in  the  Gouernour,     The   one  that 
occurs  most  often  is  that  of  Alexander's  appraisal   of  his 
father's  and  Aristotle's  significance  in  his  life.     The 
first   time  this  occurs  Elyot  writes  "The  same  Alexander 
was  wont  to   say  openly,   that  he  ought  to   gyae  as  great  thankes 
to  Aristotle  his  may  star  as  to  kynge  Philip  his   father^  for 
of  hym  he  toke  the  occasion  to   lyue,    of  the   other  he  re- 
ceiued  the   reason  and  waye  to   lyue  well."^       Again,    only 
seventeen  pages  further, ^^^  the  story   is   repeated  with  very 
insignificant  changes:      "Also  the   same  Alexander  often  tymes 
sayd  that  he  was   equally  as  moche  botmden  to  Aristotle  as  to 
his  father  kyng  Philip,   for  of  his  father  he  receyued  lyfe, 
but  of  Aristotle  he  receyued  the  waye   to   lyue  nobly,"      It 


214      G.  I,ix.34,  215      G.  I,xii.51, 
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was  in  both  Plutarch  and  Quintus  Curtius  that  Elyot  could 
have  found  iiiis  legend  recorded.      The   fbrmer  wrote: 


Curtius'   version  was: 


'Ipse   quidem  praedicavit  non  minus  se  dehere  Aristoteli, 
quam  Philippo:     hujus  enim  munus  fuisse,    quod  viveret; 
illius,   quod  honeste  viveret."        lih,    i,    cap.    3,    sect,   10. 


Many  years  later  Bishop  Thirlv/all  recorded  the  same  story. 
"Their  connection  ^Alexander's  and  Aristo tle'_s7"f   iie  wrote, 
"lasted  long  enough  to  impress   the  scholar  with  a   high  de- 
gree of  attachment  and  reverence   for   the  master--  of  whom 
he  used  to    say  that  he  loved  him  no  less  than  his   father; 
for  to    one   he   owed  life,   to  the  other  the  art   of   1  iving— 
and  even  with  some  interest  in  his  philosophical  pursuits.'" 
Croft  points  out   that  Thirlwall  failed  to   translate  the  word 
"which  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  perceived  to   be  the  most  expressive 
in  the  Greek  as  well  as   in  the  Latin. "217     That  word  is 
honeste,    which  Elyot  rendered  by  "well"   and  "nobly",    and 
which,   as  the  underscored  phrase   in  his  translation  above 
shows,    Thirlwall  neglected. 

"As  Tulli   saith,   'sdiat  is  so    furiouse  or  mad  a  thinge 
as  a  vaine  soune  of  wordes  of  the   best   sort  and  most  ornate, 
contayning  neither  connynge   nor    sentence?"   ■'■^     This   is  a 


216  History  of  Greece,    vol.vi,   f.    132. 

217  Gouernour,    I,    107,    footnote  a. 

218  ~^I.xiii.55. 
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literal  translation  from  Cicero»s  Ve  Oratore  lit.    i,    cap.    12: 
"Quid  est   enim  tarn  furiostm,    quam  verborum,    vel   optimomm 
atque  ornatissimortim,    sonitus   inanis,   nulla   subjecta   senten- 
tia,   nee   scientia?"     Here  the  diction  is  more  like  that  one 
would  expedt   in  a  translation;    far iou se ,    soune,    ornate,  and 
sentence  are  all  the  English  counterparts  of  the  words  in 
the  original  thus  rendered,  though  all   of  them  had  been   in- 
troduced into  the  English  language  before  Elyot. 

At  G.  I,xiii.55  Elyot  goes  to  more  trouble  to  make   clear 
Cicero's  meaning  to  his  English  readers,    apparently  consid- 
ering the  passage  difficult  and  wishing  to  make  it    as  lucid 
as  possible.      "Tulli   saienge,"     Elyot  writes,    "that  to  him 
/"the    oratorj  belongeth  the   explicating  or  unfoldinge  of 
sentence,  with  a  great  estimation  in  gyuing  counsaile   con- 
oerninge  laters  of  great  importaunce,   also   to   him  appertain- 
eth  the    steringe  and  q.uickning  of  people  languisshinge  cr 
dispeiringe,  and  to  moderate  them  that  be  rasshe  and  un- 
bridled,"^^^     This  appears   in  Cicero  as  follows: 

"Hujus  est   in  dando   consilio   de  maximus  rebus  cum  dignitate 
explicata  sententia:      ejusdem  et  languentis  populi  in- 
oitatio,    et   effraenati  moderation  De  Oratore  lib.ii, 

cap.    9. 

In  this  sentence  Elyot  four  times  makes  use  of  doublets  to 
render  one  Latin  vsord,  only  one  of  which—  "explicating  or 
xmfoldinge" —  contains  an  addition  to    the  Engli^   vocabulary 


219      G.  I.xiii.55 
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of  his  time. 

Similarly  in  the  follomng  excerpts  is  there  a  hi^ly 
literal  translation  of  shorter   sentences: 


I.    "Mierfore   in  as  moche  as  in  an   oratour  is  required 
to   he  a  heape   of  all  maner  of  lemsTng:     whiche  of  some 
is  called  the  wo  ride  of   science,    of  other  the  circle 
of  doctrine,  whiche   is   in  one   worde  of  greke  Bnoyclope- 
dia,"  G.  I.xiii,56, 

'\Drhis  ille  doctrinae,    q-uam  Graeci 

vocant,"  Quintilian,    Instit.   Orat,   lib.    i, 

cap,   10,    sect,    1, 


II.  "Semhlahly  they  that  make   verses,   expressynge  ther- 
hy  none  other  lernynge  hut  the  craft  of  versifyeng,   he 
nat  of  auncient  writers  named  poetes,   hut   onely  called 
versifyers."  G.  I.xiii.56. 

"Caeteri  qui  carmine   scrihunt  heroico,   remotissimi  ah 
his  sunt,   versificatorumque  mag  is  qtrnrn  poetarian  nomine 
sant  appellandi,"  ^Aeneas  Sylvius,   Opera  p.    984, 

ed.    1551. 

Also  Quintilian  calls  Cornelius  Severus  "versificator 
quam  poeta  melior",  and  is  probahly  the  ancient  writer 
referred  t o  by  Elyot, 


III.  "...the  sayeng  of  the  noble  doctor  saincte  Augustine, 
That  better  it  were  to  delue  or  to  go  to  ploughe  on  the 
sonday  than  to  daunse. '  G.  I.xix.85. 

"Melius  est  enim  arare  qusm  sal  tare."       Saint  Augus- 
tine, In  Psalmum  xci. ,  Opera,  tom.viii,  p,21Jd,  ed,153l. 

"Melius  enim  utique  tota  die  foderent,  quam  tota  die  sal- 
tarent."  Ibid. ,xxxii.  Ibid. ,44. 

lY.  "For  as  Tacitus  saith,  wonderfull  elegajitly,  with 
them  whyche  desire  soueraygnetie,  there  is  no  meane 
place  betwene  the  toppe  and  the  stepe  downe," 

G.  III.xvi.244. 

"Imperium  cupientibus  nihil  medium  inter  s-umma  et  prae- 
cipitia."  Tacitus,  Hist.,  II,  cap. 74. 
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T"To  the  whiohe  wordes  Tulli  agreinge,    sayeth  that  hjrgh 
autorities   shulde  nat  moche   be   desired,    or  rather  nat 
to  be  taken  at  some   tyme,  and  often  tymes  to  be  left 
and  forsaken."  G.  III.xvi.244, 

'^ee  vero  imperia  expetenda,   ac,   potius,   aut  non  accip- 
ienda  inter dum,   aut   deponenda  nonnunqnam." 

Cioero,   De   Officiis,    I,    oap.    20. 

Examination  of  Elyot's  translation  in  other  works 
than  the  Grouernour  bears  out  the  general    statements  just 
made.     Frequently  his  English  has  Latin  derivatives  to 
render  their  etymons  in  the  piece  being  translated.      For 
example,    in  the  first   four  pages  of  The   Swete  and  Deuoute 
Sermon,   we  find  "praesentis  mortalitatis"     becoming  »pres^ 
ent  mortality';    "non  mouetia-",    *not  being  moved';   "tenta- 
tionibus",    'temptations';   "probatur",    'proved';    "dissimi- 
landes",    'dissemble';   "invictum",    'invincible'.     More  fre- 
quently,   however,    he   translates  with  a   different  v;ord, 
either  Latin  or  Germanic,   as  in  the  Doctrinal  of  Princes, 
fol.S:      "copia"  becomes    'plentie' ;   "dare  munus",    'present'; 
"profitentur",    'confesse';    "quaestujn  huiusmodi",    'retaile'; 
"emendatiores",    'instructions';   "siquid  peccatum  fuent",    ' r 
•offenses';    "reddant"   contains  the   idea  of    'sufficient'. 
Occasionally  an  English  sentence  by  which  Elyot  has  trans- 
lated a  Latin  passage  will  abound  in  Latin  words,   as,    for 
example,    in  the  Pastel  of  Helth.   fol,   53b,    "Replecion  is 
a  superfluous  abujidance;"   or,  at  greater  length,    in  the  lit- 
tle tract   on  the  Education  or  Bringing  up   of  Children, 
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",..as  riottous  lyuynge  consxunynge  substance  &  inheritance, 
inordinate  &  chargealDle   gaminge,    ingurgitacions  and  sur- 
fettes,    defloracion  of  maydes,   corruptynge  good  women,   and 
auoutryes."     In  general  it  may  "be   said  that  a  comparison  of 
Elyot*s  translations  with  the  originals  reveals  a   sometimes 
clumsy  rendering  but  by  no  means  a  literal  and  slavish  one 
in  point  of  diction  and  syntax. 

This  account  of   Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  vocabulary  and  of 
his   efforts  to  improve  the  vocabulary  of  his   mother  tongue 
has  included  a  number  of   items,  as  notes  and  as   illustra- 
tions,   that  have  a  somewhat  shadowy  connection  with  lin- 
guistic history.     At  the  same    time,    it  has   stopped  short 
of  some  points  that   do   have  a   distant  relation  to  the   sub- 
ject.    As  frequently  as  not,   for  instance,    Slyot  leaves 
a  Latin  title  untranslated,    evidently  either  expecting 
his  readers  to  understend  it   or  to  become  familiar  with  it, 
or  considering  it  beside  the  point  at  the  moment   of  use* 
Csmtica  canticorum,   at  page   60  of  the  Gouernour  is  a  good 
example   of  this  practice.   Such  items  have  been  omitted  in 
this  study.      In  general  he  never  fails  to  define  and  in- 
terpret those  words  which  have  "nat  ben  so   longe  tyme  used 
in  the  nnglisshe  tonge",   and  isfaich,   therefore,   are  "the 
more   straunge,   and  requireth  the  more  plaine    esposition."^20 


^^0     G.  I.   xxiii.lOO. 
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Elyot  was  in  no  sense  a  Purist;   never  did  he   exhibit 
any  fondness,    certainly  not   extreme  fondness,   for  revivi- 
fying and  preserving  the  homely  hat  quaint  and  charming 
treasures  of  Old  English  writers.      The  presence   in  his  works 
of  only  twenty-two  words  which   did  not   sxxrvive  after  his  use  of 
;^them  is  strong  indication  of  his  lack  of  sympathy  for  any 
Pxirist  movement.      It  is  true  that  one  needs  nowadays  a  siz- 
able glossary  to  be  able  to  read  him  intelligently,   but  that 
need  is  the  direct  result  of  his  being  immersed  more  in  learn- 
ing than   in  English  dialedt  revivals. 

The  percentage  of  latinism  in  Elyot's  vocabulary  is 
very  high.      The  present   investigation  on  the   point    covered 
five  pages,    selected  at   such  random  from  the  whole  body  of 
his  works  that  they  are   fairly  representative:      from  the  Gou- 
ernour,    pages  142   and  287;    from  the  Knowlege,   page  93;    from 
the   Defense   of  Good  Women,   page  225;    and  from  the    Image,   the 
equivalent  of  one  page   from  the  middle   of  the   Preface  to  the 
1541  edition.     An  actual  count   of  the  words   of  Latin  origin 
appearing  on  these  pages  reveals  the   following  averages: 
in  the  Gouerno\ir,    28%  (on  each  of  the   two  pages);    in  the 
Ejiowlege.    22%;    in  the  Defense.    23%;   and  in  the   Image,    25%; 
making  a  grand  average  of  24=%  for  all   of  Elyot's  writing. 
This,    it   seems,  may  be  taken  as  e   fair  test  and  as   satis- 
factorily accurate  results.      Such  a  percentage  is  amazing 
when  one   recalls  that   the  English  vocabulaiy  was  then  not 
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more  than  one-fourth  its  present   size  and  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Latin  words  in  oxir  language  have  come   in  since 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Several  times  Elyot  takes  occasion  to   use  a  "common" 
term  or  t  o  resort  to  the  "common"   speech  for  his   explanation. 
Frequently  (as  in  repulse  and  ire  below),   there  seems  to  be 
a  light  taint  of  condescension;   at  other  places   (as  in  eel- 
eritie) ,   he   is  earnestly  attempting  to   define  an  uncommon 
word  by  a  more   common  word  or  phrase.      These  two  instances 
occur  in  his  writing  as  follows: 

"Surely  this  Repulse  or  (as  they  vulgarly  speke)  puttynge 
backe  from  promotion,    is  no  little  payne   or   discomforte," 

Q.  III,xiii.237, 

"The  value  therof  /"mercy  and  placabilit^gZ  is  beste  knowen 
bythe  contrarye,  whiehe   is  ire,    called  vulgarely  wrathe," 

G. II.vi.l36. 

Similar  to  the  "celeritie"  example  above  is  the  case  of  oon- 
gruit e ,  in  which  he  rather  apologizes  for  the  "coiamon  word". 
His  preference  of  term  to  designate  correct  grammar  aad  syn- 
tax in  the  study  or  writing  of  a  language  is  congruence,  but, 
speaking  of  the  decay  of  learning,  he  asserts  that  "diuers 
yonge  gentill  men"  #10  in  childhood  were  taught  and  learned 
promptly  the  "speakinge  of  elegant  latlne",  now  being  men 
"nat  onely  haue  forgotten  their  congruite,  (as  is  the  com- 
cune  worde),  and  unneth  can  speake  one  hole  sentence  in  true 
latine,  but  ,.!'^^^ 


2Jdl  G.  I,xiii,54. 
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In  addition  to   these  examples  there  are  those  which   sug- 
gest a  certain  deliberateness  and  delight   on  Elyot's  part 
in  the  use  of  phrases  or  figures  from  the  people.      The  word 
comenejd222     gives  the  modern  student  a  few  moments*    diffi- 
culty because  it   is  so  much  more  "native"   than  he  expects 
to  find  any  similar  element    in  Elyot,      In  the  latin  words 
comaunare,    commtmat,    and  the  French  comuner,    comune,    there 
tas  a  shift   of  accent  as  indicated,  which    gave  rise  to  the 
Middle   English   forms  comun,    from  the  etymon  with  the  accent 
on  the  third  syllable,  and  comune,  from  th«etymon  with  the 
accent  on  the   second  syllable.      The   first   of  these  Middle 
English  forms  naturally  exhibited  a  number  of  spellings  in 
the  unaccented  syllable  (    -un,    -on,    -oun,    -en,    -yn,    -in), 
while   the  second  retained  both  its  vowel  sounds  intact. 
The  forms  as  verbs  were  practically  interchangeable,  mean- 
ing  'commtine,   speak   of  together,   make   common',   but,    as  we 
know,   the  second  v/as  the   dominating   form  in  Elyot's  time 
and  has  since  then   driven  the  first  from  good  usage.      Now 
it  is   surprising  that  Elyot   should  have  chosen,  to   describe 
a  conference  of  state,  not    the  direct  classical  ddrivative 
but  the  form  i^diich  exhibited  in  several   respects  a  strictly 
Germanic -English   development. 

Fortxmately  this  learned  man  was  not    incapable    of  de- 
riiring  a  kind  of  fascination  from  the  language   of  the  folk. 
In  the  Grouernour  at  one  place  he,  with  a   joy  of  recollection. 


222.    G,  I.xiv.62. 
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attributes  the  phrase   in  the   shadowe  to  the  "old  folks", 
"Touching  suche   exercises",   he  writes,    "as  many  be  used 
within  the  house,    or  in  the  shadowe,    (as   is  the  olde  mazier 
of  speking) , . ,  ,"223       Only  ten  pages  further,  while    discussing 
hunting,    the  age-old  sport  of   all  classes  of  people,   he   says, 
"Zylling  of  dere  with  howes  or  grehundes  serueth  well   for 
the   potte,    (as  is  the  coramune   sayunge,)   and  therfore   it  muste 
of  necessite  he  some   tyme  used, "224 

The  modern  reader  notices  in  Elyot  only  the  quaint   ele- 
ments,  those  just  mentioned  and  a  few  others,    inasmuch  as  his 
neologisms  are,    in  large,   familiar  parts  of  the  present-day 
English  language.      Only  the  sixty-nine  creations  of  Elyot 
that  have  not   survived  impress  us  as  his  additions.      In  fact, 
there  were   six  times  as  many,   and  that  great  number  of  new 
words  gave  to  his  writing  a   strange  or  new  quality  which  we, 
reading  casually  from  our  point  of  view,    fall  to  appreciate* 
In  his  omi  time  his   performance  must  have  been  almost   spec- 
tacular;  it  is  no  wonder   that   he  was  opposed,   and  smaller 
wonder   still  that  the  ma7ement    in  which  he  was  a   leader  gained 
an   immediate  impetus  strong  enough  to   override  all  opposition 
and  carry  it   on  toward  its  goal,    an  efficient  and  beaut iflil 
language. 


E23  G.  I.xvi.73.  224      G,  I.xviii.83. 
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Chapter  V 
Syntax  and  Style 


A  glanee  "beyond  the  meanings  of  words  to  their  rela- 
tion to   each  other  in  "the   sentence  brings  us  to  the  matter 
of  syntax,  a  broad  and  variegated  subject.      Syntax  is  that 
phase  of  language   study  in  iitiich  all    students  of  philology, 
in  its  broadest   sense,    join  hands.      To  the  linguist  it   is 
the  ultimate,   the  highest  endeavor;   to  the  lover  of  liter- 
ature it  is  a  basic,   a  fundamental  consideration.     Form 
and  content  cannot  be   separated;    they  are   organically  related 
to  each  other  and  are   inter- dependent.      This  study  has  moved 
definitely  towards  the  levels  of  purely  literary  qualities, 
taking  account   in  the  process  of  the    foundation  stones  on 
which  those  higher  levels  rest.      It  has  covered  rapidly  a 
long  span  of  work  in  linguistics.      It  v/lll  not  move  into   the 
strictly  literary  field;   but  as  this  chapter  unfolds  it  will 
venture  farther  onto  the  common  ground  brfcween  the  two. 

With  this  in  mind,   we  should  like  to    consider   syntax 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  students  of  literature,   not 
to  deal  with  it   in  an   entirely  objective  or  mechanical   fash- 
ion, not  to    see  only  stones  and  no  building.      Style,   whether 
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literary  or  general,  is  a  safe  index  to  mind  and  character, 
0,  A.  Smith,  with  many  others,  has  insisted  that  no  study 
of  syntax  is  worthwhile  that  is  not  a  study  in  "interpre- 
tation"; both  men  have  voiced  the  truth  that  here  is  a  mat- 
ter of  universals,  that  in  language  lies  the  thought  pro- 
oesses,  the  very  mental  fibre,  of  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
"The  uniformity  that  exists  in  all  the  varied  phenomena  of 
human  history  finds  its  parallel,  inhere  we  should  expect 
to  find  it,  in  the  corresponding  uniformity  of  linguistic 
processes.   This  latter  uniformity  is  not  ijiindividual  words, 
or  sounds,  or  inflections.   It  is  in  word  relations,  that 
is,  in  syntax.   It  is  one  of  those  touches  of  nature  that 
make  the  whole  world  kin,  Polynesian  words,  for  example, 
are  not  our  words;  but  the  Polynesians  have  their  subjunc- 
tive mood,  their  passive  voice,  their  array  of  tenses  and 
Cases,  because  the  principles  of  sjmtax  are  psychical  and 
therefore  -universal. "•'■  To  arrive  at  a  proper  conception  of 
such  a  universal,  one  must  not,  cannot  content  himself  with 
hasty  examinations  or  with  reliance  on  mere  and  isolated 
compilations  of  statistics.   Smith  has  written  well  enough 
to  be  quoted  at  length  again:  "Before  syntactical  distinc- 
tions can  be  made  to  disclose  their  full  wealth  of  import 
and  suggestiveness,  they  must  be  held  long  in  solution.   The 
attempt  must  not  be  made  to  force  a  premature  and  barren 


1  C.  A.  Smith,  "Interpretative  Syntax"   (Address  before 
the  Central  Division  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America,  Baltimore,  Modern  Language  Association  of  America, 
1899J,p.  8, 
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crystallization.      It   is  one  thing  to  classify,    another  to 
interpret,"^     In  the  manner  thus  suggested,   neither  the 
universal  uniformity  of  languages  nor.    Indeed,    the   signifi- 
cance  or  philosophy  of  individual  speeches  has  been  studied 
to  the  point  lixexe  lahor  may  cease.      In  English  there   is 
need  for   speakers  of  English  to  finish  the  structure  hegun 
hy  German  scholars  and,    in  recent  years,  hy  an  increasing 
number  of  Englishmen  and  Americans. 

It   is  quite  unnecessary  to  give   at  this  point  a  sizable 
list   of  works  on  English  syntax.      Several   of  them  are  to  be 
found  in  the  bibliography   (pp.398   f  f) ;    in  addition  to    those, 
the  numerous  volumes  on  the   subject   ("Englische   Syntax", 
"English  Prose",   and  other  such  titles  meet  the   student   at 
almost  every  turn)   are  either  known  or  are  easily  discover- 
able to    every  student.      Since  the  emphasis  here   is   on  the 
sentence  and  its  larger  units,   recent  articles  of  special 
value   are  R,   R.   Aurner's  "The  History  of  Certain  Aspects  of 
the    Structure  of  the  English  Sentence"    (Phil.    Quart.,    2:187- 
208),   and  his  "Caxton  and  the  English  Sentence"    (Univ,    of 
Wis.    Stud,    in  Lang,    and  lit . ,   ITo.    18,   pp. 23-59),      For  hist- 
orical   and  comparative  purposes  studies  of  particular  phen- 
momena  and  of  the  syntax  of  individual  isiriters  have  proved 
very  beneficial. 

To  repeat,   the  emphasis  here   is   on  the    sentence  and   its 


2      Ibid.,   p.    14, 
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larger  units.      The  parts  of  speech  are  to  be  found  suffi- 
ciently handled  in  the  histories,   and  Elyot   offers  little 
additional  light  on  their  development.     At  the  end  of  the 
Middle  English  and  the   "beginning  of  the  Modern  English 
periods,    syntax  in  general  was  tending  away  from  the  con- 
crete and  toward  the  abstract. 3     With  the  decay  of  inflec- 
tions,  prepositions   increased  for  the   purposes  of  substan- 
tival functions  and  auxiliaries  aided  in  denoting  tenses. 
Also  about  this  time,   more  and  most   came   into  use  to  form 
the   comparative  and   superlative   degrees,   respectively,    of 
adjectives  and  adverbs.      Very  probably  through  the   infLuence 
of  latin,   adjectives  came  to  be   used  with  both  an  active  and 
passive,    intransitive  and  causative  meaning:     hateful,   1) 
'fuHof  hate',   and  2)    'hated';    and  the   comparative  degree 
acquired  the  absolute   function.      Words  were  frequently  em- 
ployed in  t'ne   function  of  two   or  more   parts   of  speech —  for 
example,   nouns  also    as  adjectives   and  adjectives  also    as 
adverbs.      Beginning  in  late  Middle  Eiaglish,    the  construc- 
tions in  mich  an  oblique   case    supplanted  a  nominative    (such 
as  "It   is  me",    you  instead  of  ^)   became  common  by  the  middle 
of  the   sixteenth  century,^     The  history  of   such  phenomena, 
hovi^ever,   needs  no   further   investigation;    one   studies   it  now 


sun." 


3  "The  sun  going  down"  became  "the  going  down  of  the 


4  An  excellent  summary  by  historical  periods  of  these 
syntactical  developments  is  to  be  found  in  L,  Kellner's 
Historical  Outlines  of  Engl i sh  Syntax,  1892,  pp,  303-18. 
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"by  periods,  not  in  individual  authors  like  Elyot,      The  refer- 
ence of  pronouns  in  his  writing  occasionally  attracts  atten- 
tion,   hut   it  is  with  him  noTer  more  amhiguous  nor  more  curious 
than   we  have  seen  at  many  another  place  time.      The  partici- 
ple  does  present   some  departure   from  tradition,^     The  adverb 
"where"   introduces  once  a  causal. clause^  and  once  a  temporal 
clause.'''     The  Modern  English  "of"  phrase,   expressing  a  part- 
itive  genitive,    occurs   in  Elyot  with  the   omission  of  the 
preposition:      "that  maner  ceremony"    (G.    I.xix.85)  ;"some  his 
fautours"    (G.  III«xxvii,288 ) ;   "dyuers  your  subiects"    (BS.Pref., 
1539);    "other  their  goddis"    (Diet.  Pref.,    1558);    "dyuers  your 
noble  men"    (Diet.  Pref. ,    1538);    "of   other  his  wonderfull  ver- 
tues"    (I.  Table,   1541),      This  construction  occurs  frequently 
in  the  writing  of  the  time   and  is  best  explained  as  an  appos- 
itive  idea,    in  the  transition  from  the  old   synthetic   to   the 
new  analytic  genitive, ^     Even  word-order  deserves  less  atten- 
tion here   than  might  be  expected.      The  position  of  the  adverb 


5  The  participle  will   be   discussed  under"!','  pp.  157-9  -, 
below, 

6  DGW.  223. 

7  Diet,   Pref.    (1545). 

8  See  Zellner,  Historical  Outlines  of  English  Syntax, 
sections  167-74,  Kind,  maner,  and  other  were  early  adjectives 
which  took  the  genitive  case  inflection  with  their  modified 
nouns:  "alles  kunnes  wurmee"='of  all  kind  worms',  i,e,,  worms 
of  every  kind.   That  concrete  expression  began,  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  to  give  way  to  the  more  abstract  "all  kinds 
of  worms,"  At  the  seme  time  the  partitive  genitive  was  break- 
ing down:   cf,  "no  morsel  bred"  (Chaucer,  The  Menkes  Tale,  440), 
"a  galon  wine"  ("Bury  Wills",  47,  Camden  Society),  The  loss 

of  the  genitive  ending  probably  brought  on  the  anomalies  exhi- 
bited in  these  two  types  of  construction. 
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and  that  of  tlie  preposition  have   changed  so   freely  at  the 
hands  of  the  author  that  it  played  a   small  role,    even  in 
Elyot's  tiriie,    in  establishing  an  author's  style.     All  these 
matters  are    important,  to  be  sure,  but   they  have  been  much 
studied  and  worked  out  in  great  detail.      The   larger  units, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  not   only  received  less  general  at- 
tention but  are,    it  seems,   more   significant.     We   shall  have 
got  the  heart   of  the  matter  if  we  get  Elyot's  conception  of 
the  sentence,   his  sentence   sense,  and  add  to    it   some  rhetor- 
ical or  stylistic   devices  of  a  larger   scope,    by  which  he 
created  atmosphere  and  tone, 

I 
SYNTAX 

It  is  probable  that  every  important  writer  has  tried  to 
write  well,  but  it  is  only  since  printing  began  that  English- 
men have  made  continuous  and  serious  efforts  to  improve  the 
form  and  structure  of  their  prose.   The  early  efforts  demon- 
strate their  feebleness.   Caxton  has  one  original  sentence  of 
21  clauses  (380  v/ords)9  and  another  of  S3  clauses  (227  words). 
His  sentences  issued  from  his  pen  in  a  practically  unguided 
manner.  For  instance,  he  writes  this  formless  mass  of  words 
in  the  Golden  Legend; 


* 


9  See  A.Y/.  Pollard,  Fifteenth  Century  Prose  and  Verse, 
1903,  pp. 214-6. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  226, 
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"Which  thing  when  Gotard  had  advertised  of  and  that  he 
bare  so  away  the  bread,  but  he  wist  not   to   whom  ne 
whither,   viiiereof  he  marvelled  and  so  did  all  his  house- 
hold,"—  Life   of  St,    Rocke,    in  the   Golden  Legend,   Uo, 
154.      (Quoted  from  Aurner,   Phil.    Quart..    8;191). 

"Beyond  the  immediate  problem  of  fastening  two  contiguous 
structural   elements  together,   his  attention  did  not    func- 
tion.    A  ha3:Tnonious  arrangement  of  parts  in  the  -whole  struc- 
ture was  beyond  him."^-^     Thomas  More,    too,   sometimes  fell 
into  the  error  of  aimless   sentences,    to  wit,    in  a  sentence, 
quoted  by  Delcourt,-'-^  in  which  there   are  40  clauses   (approx- 
imately 5E5  words);    twice  in  that   sentence  he    stops  to   gath- 
er up  all  he  has  said —  first  with  "nowe  when  we   tell   them 
thus"  and  later  with  "when  we   tel  Tyndal  and  Luther  al  thys"  — 
only  to  proceed  again  to   equal  complication.      It  is  quite 
remarkable,  however,  that  rapid  strides  toward  perfection 
were   taken  even  during  those  early  years  after  printing  was 
begun.     More  did  not  always  v/rite  such  unwieldy  periods;   on 
the  contrary,  he   frequently  writes  well  even  as  judged  by 
modern  standards,   and  his  contemporaries--  Lord  Berners  and 
Bishop  Fisher  in  particular--     were   succeeding  appreciably 
toward  sentence  perfection  as  early  as  the   second  and  third 
decades  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Knowing  of  that  progress, 
then,  and  knowing  of  Elyot's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
English  language,  we   should  not  for  a  moment  ask.   Did  Elyot 


11  R.   R.    Aurner,   TJniv,    of  Wis.    Stud,    in  Lang,   and  Lit., 
No.    18    (1923),    p.    28, 

12  0£.    cit,.    pp.    S71-2. 
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aid  the  rise  of  literary  prose:     but  rather,   How  and  how 
much  did  he   aid  it? 

The  present  writer  has  analysed  140  of  Blyot*s  sen- 
tence e,^^  TRlth  a  view  to  establishing  relations  between  the 
sentence  structure  in  his  varioas  works,   as  well   as  between 
his  writing  and  that   of  his  predecessors  and  successors. 
First,   as  to  sentence  length.      The   following  table  gives  the 


13     In  general  the  method  of  analysis  here  used  has 
been  based  on   that  used  by  Aumer,   which  the  reader  may  find 
explained  in  either  of  his  articles  referred  to  above.      In 
the  final  analysis  that  method  is  nothing  more  than  a   count- 
ing process. 

The   selection  of  140  sentences  is  pxirely  arbitrary;   the 
object  is  only  to  get  a  representative  group,  and  the  number 
is   swelled  beyond  100   (the  number  examined  by  Aurner)   be- 
cause as  many  as  75  are  taken  from  the   Souernour  alone.      These 
sentences  were  chosen  at  random  and  in  groups  usually  of  a- 
bout  ten,  though  three  tiaes  of  only  four  or   five   sentences, 
Following  are  citations  of  the  sentences  used: 

G.  Proh,    completer — —  Nos.    1-11 

G.  pp. 2-3-^ "     12-20  "Fyrst,   the  propre. .  .uni- 

versall  dissolution," 
G.  pp, 156-7— "—     "     21-32  "I  had... was  he  destroyed." 

6.  pp. 191-2- "     33-50  "The  great  Alexander... 

oorneades." 

G.  pp. 240-1 "     51-63  "Age silaus. ..his  realme." 

G,  pp.296-7(complete)   Uos,    64-74 

Cyp.  first  four  sent,   and  the   eight    sent,   begin. 

"Saynote  Johfl..."     on  p.   46' Nos,   75-86 

CH.  fols.   42b-44a,   begin.   "Besydes  the   tymes..." — - 

Nos.    87-96 

Rules       first  five   sent,----------~» Nos.    97-101 

Rules       last  four  sent, "  102-105 

Diet.   Pref.    ten  sent.,   beg.      "It   is  from  the   mouthe  of 

your  highnesse..  ."---■ --■ Nos, 106-115 

I,  Pref,    first  ten  sent.--- ._-.--_-=.,--»-  "     116-125 

DGTV.  pp. 222-3,   ten   sent,,   beg.      "And  it  seemeth  that 

ye  lack  teeth..."  —  ..---,---.--» Nos. 126-135 

Educ.  Pref.    first  five  sent,— -'-----'-  — "     136-140 
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average  munlDer  of   words  to  the   sentence   in  the  ten  pieces 

examined: 

Prefaces  Bodies 

G-    58.5  G.      ;i8.6 

D.     71.8  R.       47.5 

Ed.  80.2  Gyp,  42.2 

I     65.5  CH.    60.4 

DG¥.  32.8 


General  General 

average     69.00  average     44.3 

Average   for  all  pieces  examined;      56.65 
The   general    average    of  55,65  means  very  little   as  a 
cold  mathematical   finding;   we  must   supplement   it.      Elyot»s 
extremes  are   6flIos.    50  and  128)   and  27lfEro.    112);    the  lat- 
ter contains  a  long  list   and  is  126  words  longer  than  the 
next   longest   sentence    (Ho,   4).      There   are  many  periods   of 
ten  to    twenty  words.      Frequently  shrrt   or   long  sentences 
occur   in  series    (as   in  Hos.   43-48,    and  136-9,    respective- 
ly).     Elyot's  general   average   is   about  two  and  a   half  times 

14 

that   of  present-day  sentences,  ?;hich    is  approximately  22, 

hut  it   is  ahout  15  per  cent  lower  than  Caxton's.     Unfor- 
tunately,   this  apparent   improvement   over  Caxton  cannot  be 
made   too  much  of.     Although  Elyot's  general   average   is  be- 
low that  of  Caxton  as  found  by  Aurner,   it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  of  the  Caxton  sentences  examined  came   from 
prefaces  and  that  the  average  of  Elyot's  prefaces  is  high- 
er  (Caxton  65.07,    and  Elyot   69..00),      This  greater   sentence 


14     According  to  Aurner' s  estimate,    Univ,    of  Wis.    Stud, 
in  Lang,    and  Lit. ,   Ho,    18(1923),   p.    36. 


<L.  \. 
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length  in  the  prefaces  is  c[tiite  natural.     Prefaces  are  more 
formal,    the  author  is  there  displaying  himself.      If  in  the 
Education  the   sentences  are  longer  than  one  v/ould   escpect, 
he   observes   that   in  the  Gouernour  they  are  shorter.      The 
high  average   in  the  hody  of  the  Pastel  of  Helth  stirprises 
us,   hut   the  low  average  in  the  Defense   of  Good  Women  is 
to  he  expected  in  a  v;ork  of  conversation.      All   in  all   it 
may  he   said  that  Elyot's  sentences  are  not,   as  a  rule,    so 
long  as   to  he  unintelligihle  to  the  attentive  reader,      Cax- 
ton's  frequently  were,    and  it  is  now  our   object  to   discover 
the   extent   to  which  Elyot's  were  not. 

In  140  sentences  Elyot   introduces  a  total  of  560  claus- 
es;  among  these  there  are  154  main  clauses,   upon  which  he 
loads  406   subordinate    clauses.     Aurner  says  of   Gaxton,    "Uo 
other   writer  after   Oaxton   (among  these  who  have  come   under 
my  observation)    aispends,    on  the  long  average,  as  many  as 
three   subordinate  clauses   from  every  main  element, "^^     Elyot 
is  only  slightly  better,   with   an  average  of  more  than  two 
and  a  half.     Proportionately,   Oaxton  has  185  main  clauses 
and  552   subordinate   clauses;    and  whereas   Oaxton  has  an  av- 
erage  of  five    clauses   to  the   sentence  and  a   ratio  of  1:3 
between  main  and  subordinate  clauses,   Elyot  has  an  average 
of  four  clauses  and  a    ratio  of  1,1:3   (27,5:72,5),   apparent- 
ly only  a  slight   improvement   in   sentence   complexity.      The 


15     Univ.    of  Wis.    Stud,    in  Lang,    and  Lit. .   Uo,    18(1923), 
p,    37, 
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iraproTement  is  more  real  than  apparent,   however,   for  no- 
^n.eve  in  Elyot  has  the  present  writer  found  a  sentence 
so    formless  in  structure    as  the    one   quoted  above   from  the 
golden  Legend,    or  so   unending  as  the   one  referred  to   from 
More.      The  har-graph,    though  it  has  little   value   in  it- 
self,   serves  well  to  show  that  Blyot    distributed  his  claus- 
es somewhat  better  than  his  predecessor,  the  first  print- 
er:     25%  of  Slyot's  sentences  contain  more  than  five  claus- 
es  fCaxton  31%),    and  4%  contain  more  than  eight   (Caxton 
15%),      The  longest    sentence  observed  in  Elyot,    (containing 
271  words),    is  in  the  Preface    to   his  Dictionary  and  is 
made  up   largely  of  a  list   of   items   included  in  the  book, 
For  that  reason   it   is  not  at  all   difficult    or    involved. 
The  next   longest   is    the  second   sentence   of  G*  Ill.xxvii^-'-^ 
but  even  that    is  less   difficult  and  tedious   than  many  sen- 
tences by  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  writers  of  good 
repute,^' 


15     See   quoted  on  p|t.l91     below, 

17     Some   of  Henry  James'    sentences,    for  example,   are 
inexcusable.      Cf.    the    following:      "I  recall   onr  coming  on 
such  a  figure  at  the   foot  of  a  staircase   and  his  having  been 
announced  to  us  by  our  conductor   or  friend  in  charge  as  like- 
ly to   be  there;   and  what  a  charm  I  found  in  his  cool  loose 
uniform  of  shining  white    fas   I  was   afterwards  to    figure   it,) 
as  well  as  in  his  generally  refined  and  distinguished  ap- 
pearance and  in  the   fact   that  he  was   engaged,  while   exposed 
to    our  attention,    in  the  commendable  act   of  paring  his  nails 
with  a   smart  penknife   and   that  he    didn't  allow  us  to    inter- 
rupt  him,"      (A  Small  Boy  and  Others,   U.   Y. ,   1913,   p,    174.) 
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EAR   GRAPH 
Designed   to   Shov/  tlie   Distribution  of  Clauses 
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There  are  406  subordinate  clauses  in  the  140  sentences. 
Of  these  126   (Slfo;   of  all   clauses  ZZfo)   are  sub -de  pendent ; 
again,    of  the  latter,   21   (16.6^:=;   of  all  clauses  5.2%)   are 
sub-suTs-dependent.      In  two  sentences  subordination  runs  to 
the  fourth  degree   (Uos.   119  and  124),  and  in  one   sentence 
to  the    fifth   (No.   59),      These   figures  are  not   so  large  as 
they  might  he,   should  one  he  extremely  exacting  in  his  a- 
nalyses.     Axirner,   for  instance,   finds  that  76%  of  Caxton's 
subordinate  clauses  are   sub -dependent,   "hanging  one   from 
another  or  nesting  one   mthin  another, "18  and  that  the  low- 
est percentage   among  the  eight  writers  he  investigated  was 
in  Macaulay,19     In  this  study  only  those  clauses  have  been 
considered  sub -dependent  vdiich  are  "nesting  within"  others 
or  which  are  very  closely  knit   to  preceding  clauses;    those 
which  are   widely  non-restrictive--  some   of  them  being  pre- 
ceded by  semicolons  or  periods--  have  been  classified  as 
merely  dependent, 20     This  method  has  the    fault   of  being 


18  Univ.    of  Wis.    Stud,    in  Lang,    and  Lit.,   No.    18(192S), 
p.   41. 

19  The  percentages  for  the  eight  men  are  as  follows: 
Caxton  76%;   Lyly  42%;    Sidney  65%;   Bacon  46%;    Dryden  52%;   Ad- 
dison 53%;    Johnson  50%;  Macaulay  32%, 

20  In  the   follovsing  sentence,    for   example,  Aurner 
would  oouat  one   dependent  und  four   sub -dependent    clauses, 
but   for  this  stuay  they  are  countea  tv/o  dependent    (the  "Por 
as  moche"   ain?.   the  "whiche    in   thinges"   clauses)    axid  three 
sub-dependent    (the  "wherof",    "that  therby",   and  "as  it  were" 
clauses):  .   -  . 

"For  as  moche   as  Plebs  in  latin,  and  comminers   in  eng- 
lisshe,  be  wordes  only  n^e  for  the  discrepance  of  de- 


.10 


■G- 


c.i. 


,    v.-..>.i.   -y 


'.- 1 


.'f  :■.:"/.. 


.■{■:. 
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arbitiary  and  of  "being  subject  to  the  whims  of  the  inves- 
tigator,   "but  at   the   same  time  it  has  the  virtue  of  pre- 
senting a  fairer  view  of  the  extent  of  entanglement  in 
a  writer's  sentences.     After  all,    figures  on  dependence 
and  sub-dependence  are  not    an   infallible   indication  of 
clarity  or  the   opposite.     Juzzy  thinking  can  make  even 
a  simple    sentence  involved. 

The  longest   chain   of  clauses  in  the  140  sentences 
from  Elyot  contains  five.      There  are  two    such   structures; 


"On  a  tyme  he  hadde  theim  all  with  hym  at  dyner,    and 
after  it   tbs   shewed  hyca  that  Rjmande,  kynge  of  Scottes» 
hadde   sayde  that  he  woundred  how  it   shulde  happen  that 
he   and  other  kynges,    that  were   tall  and  great  person- 
ages, wolde   suffre   them  selfes   to   be   subdued  by   so 
litle  a  body  as  Edgare  was,"  (G,  III,xiv,241) 


20(continued)  grees,  wherof  prodedeth  ordre;  whiche 
in  thinges  as  wel  natural 1  as  sip ernaturall  hath  euer 
had  suche  a  preeminence,  that  therby  the  incomprehen- 
sible maiestie  of  god,  as  it  were  by  a  bri^t  leme  of 
a  torche  or  candel,  is  declared  to  the  blynde  inhabi- 
tantes  of  this  worlde,"  (G.  I,i,2-3) 

Also,    in  the   following  sentence  Aurner  would   count   two   de- 
pendent and  two   sub -dependent,    wheras  for  this  account   they 
are   counted  three   dependent    (the  "if  there  were",    "that 
with  false"  and  "vshiche  is"  clauses)   and  one   sub-dependent 
(the  "then  deth"  clause): 


"In  reason  howe  moche  more  payne    (if  there  were  any 
greatter  payne  than  deth)   were  he  worthy  to    saffre, 
that  with  false  adulation  dothe  corrupt  and  adulterate 
the  gentill  and  vertuous  nature  of  a  noble  man,   whiche 
is  nat  onely  his   image,    but  the  very  man  hym  selfe," 

(G.  II. xiv, 191-2) 
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"If  a  man,   'beinge   determined  to    equitie,   liaiiynge   the 
eyen  and  eares  of  his  mynde   set  onely  on  the  trouthe 
and  the  publike  weale  of  his  contray,   mil  haue  no  re- 
garde  to  any  requeste  or    desire,  "but  prodedeth  direote- 
ly  in  the   adminy strati  on  of  iustyce,    than  either  he 
viiiche  by  iustice   is  offended,   or  some  his  fautours, 
ahettours,    or  adherentes,    if  he  hira  selfe   or  any  of 
them  be   in  serulce   or   familiaritie  with  hym  that   is 
in  auctoritie,   as  soone  as  bj  any  oocasion  mention  hap- 
neth  to  be  made  of  hym  vho  hathe  executed  Justyce  ex- 
actely,    furthe  with  they  imagine   some  vice  or   deafute, 
be   it  neuer   so  litle,    vrh.er'bj  they  may  minysshe  his 
credence,   and  craftly  omittyng  to   speke  any  thyng  of 
his  rygour  in  Justyce,  they  wyll  note  and  touche  some 
thynge  of  his  maners,    v>herein  ^all  ejrfcher   seme  to  be 
lyghtnes  or   lacke  of  grauitie,    or  to  moche   sowernes, 
or  lackB  of  ciuilitie,    or  that  he  is  nat  beneuolent 
to  hym  in  auctoritie,    or   that  he   is  nat   sufficient   to 
receyue  any  dignitie,    or  to    despeche  matters  of  weyghtya 
importaunce,    or  that  he   is   superfluous  in  wordes  or 
elles  to    scarse,"        (G.  III.xxvii,288} 


The  first   of  these  is  quite   intelligible     on  first  read- 
ing;   the  mind  is  at  least   saved  the  labor   of  keeping  straight 
five   subordinate   clauses  of    five   denominations.      Likewise 
in  sentence  Uo,   119   ("...I  suppose,   that   I  shuld  sufficient- 
ly discharge  my  selfe  of  my  promise,    if  I  dyd  nowe  publishe 
this  boke,  whiche   (except   I  be  moche   deceyued)    shall  jnin- 
ister  to  the  wyse  readars  both  pleasure  and  profite,")   ani 
in  sentence  No.   124    ("...I  will  professe  without  arro- 
gaunce,    that  "vshan  I  consydered,  that  kunninge  contynueth. 
whan  fortune   fljrfcteth. ,  .") ,    there  are  chains  of  four   sub- 
ordinate  clauses  which  require  no  great  mental   effort  for 
imderstanding,   though  they  could  probably  not  be  defended 
as  the  best  English  prose.      The   second  sentence  quoted  a- 
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iDOve    (a.  III.Z3:vii.288)    is  more   difficult,  but  its  diffi- 
oulty  lies  in  the  Gomplexity  of  thoiight  and  in  the  length, 
as  well  as  in  the  complexity  of  structure. ^1     In  this 
sentence  the  longest   series  of   dependent  clauses —  five 
in  numher--  is  in  the  passage  "whiche  hy  iustice  is  of- 
fended.   .    .   with  hym  that  is  in  aactoritie."      If  the  read- 
er will  pause  after  "credence"  and  begin  a  new  independent 
element,   he  will  find  the  sentence   easily  intelligible. 
In  point  of  fact,  Elyot*s  hardest    sentences  are  hard  chief- 
ly because  they  are   too  long,  not  because  they   are  entan- 
gled. 

In  the  table   of  dependent  and  sub-dependent   clauses 
(see  p. 193),    it  maybe  seen  that   I,   Pref.   aad  Rules   (fol- 
lowed by  EC.   Pref.    and  Diet.   Pref.)   have  the   highest  per- 
centages of    dependent   clauses  and  that   CH. ,    DGW. ,   and   G. 
Body  have  the   lowest.      This,    added  to  the   statement   al- 
ready made  that  the  prefaces  have  longer   periods  than  the 
bodies,    strengthens   the  assertion  that   in  the  prefaces 
the    authors  are   inclined  to    soar  on  freer  wings  and   there- 
by to   write  less  effectively  than  in  their  main  works. 

In  140   sentences  Elyot  uses  every  one  of  the  eleven 


21     An  important  consideration.      In  Caxton  for  the 
most  part  there  is  si-nplieity  of  thought  and  complexity 
of  structure;    in  Francis  Bacon,    on  the   other  hand,    there 
is  complexity  of  thought  and  simplicity  of  structure.      This 
is  pai'ticularly  true   of  the  first  edition  of  Bacon's  Es- 
says ;    in  the   revision  and  amplification   of  1625,    the   com- 
pressed style  gives  way  to   greater  smoothness  and   fluency. 


■:■  -O 
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A   TAEIE 

Showing  the   Distribution   of  Dependent  and 
Sub -dependent  Clauses 


Selections 
in  Chronol. 
Drder.     i'ol. 
1.    in  Par. 


Dependent 


Sub- 
dependent 


Sub - sub - 
dependent 


Main 


6    (Ito.y^f 
70    (32.4>^) 


9    (24.370) 
31    (14. 3>) 


3    [ti,i:p) 
5    (2.35b) 


S. 


Proh.(37) 
'Body    (217)' 


19    (61. 470) 
109(50>i) 


2yp. 
Body        (40) 


21    {52,5fc) 


5    (12.5^^) 


1    (2.55b) 


13   (32.55b) 


DH.Body  (44) 


19   (43.25O 


9    (20.5^) 


1    (2.35^) 


15    (3450) 


i.   Body  (44) 


25  (56.85b) 


7    (15.95^) 


3    (6.85^) 


9    (20.55b) 


Diet. 
Pref.      (48) 


27    (56.25^) 


7    (14.650  1    (2.15b) 


13   (27.150 


I.Pref.    (61T* 


36    (595O 


8      (135^) 


3   (5^b) 


12   (19.75^) 


DGW. 
Body        (39) 


17   (43.65^) 


9    (23.I7O 


3    (7.65b) 


10    (25.65b) 


tac. 

Pref.      (30) 


17    (56.650 


6    (205'0 


1    (3.35O 


6    (205O 


Average 


|fi2.5« 


/o 


17.35b 


4.65^ 


24.' 


** 


One    sentence    to    the  fifth  place. 
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sutiordinate  clause   types.      Relative  clauses  are,  as  usual, 
most  numerous   (166),     As  was  customary  "by  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  are   introduced  by  ^o,    tha t ,  and  which.     Ad- 
verbial  clauses  run  a  close    second   (161),      Those   of   degree 
are  most   numerous   f31),   and    those   of  purpose  and  conces- 
sion are  least    (7  each).     Among  noun  clauses  those  used 
as  object  lead  by  the  great  majority  of  61  to  18,      It  is 
really  doubtful   ttiat  Elyot  uses   a  singLe  substantive   clause 
as  subject.      At  one  placd  it  has  been  so  construed:      "That 
Aristotle  was  dissolute  and  also  inconstant,    it  may  appear 
by  this,    which  is  written  of  him."^^     That,    it   seems,    is 
an   example   of  anacoluthou  (or  of  pleonasm),   rather  than  of 
an   inversion  resulting  in  the   csrder  predicate  noun-sub- 
ject-verb.    At  G.  III,xxvii,288   (the  long   sentence  quoted 
on  p|<.     l&l      above)   there  are  three  "that"  clauses  which 
are   rather  subjects  in   inverted  order  than   predicate  nouns, 
Aurner  finds  in  Oaxton  "no  hint   of  the  substantive  clause 
used  as   subject, "^^ 

According  to  the  some^at  lenient  method  we  are  using 
here    in   determining  a  sub-dependent  element,    Elyot  has   few 
examples  of  a  subordinate  clause  depending  vpon  its  like. 
Relative  upon  relative  occurs   thirteen  times   in  140  sen- 
tences. 


22  Sentence  No.  140,  DGW.  223, 

23  Univ.  of  Wis.  Stud,  in  Lang,  and  Lit».  Ho.  18 
(1923)  p.~^97 
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"The   citie  of  Athenes...    during  the   time  tlmt   it  was 
gouemed  "by   those  persons  "onto   whom  the  people  mougjit 
haue  a  familiare  accesse..."  (G.  II,ix,157) 


"...my  hoke  called  the  Gouernour,  instructinge  men  in 
suche  vertues  as  shalhe  expediet  for  them,  which  sJbal 
haue  authority  in  a  wele  publike,"        (Diet.   Pref , ) 


Only  tvdlce  does  he  have   subordination  of   similar  clauses 
to  the  third  degree, 

"On  a  tjone  he  hadde  theim  all   with  hym  at  dyner ;  and 
after   it  was   shewed  hym  that  Rynande,   kynge   of  Scott es, 
hadde  sayde  that  he  woundred  howe  it    shUlde  happen 
that  he  and  other  kynges,  that  were  tall  and  great  per- 
sonages, wolde   suffre   them  selfes  to  he  suhdued  by  so 
litle  a  body  as  Bdgare  was,"        fG.  III.2:iv.241) 

"...I  assembled  all    suche  authours  as  I  thought  shulde 
be  necessarie   for  the  acheiujmg  of  that,   whiehe   I 
toke   in  enterprise,  whose  names  dooe   immediately  fol- 
owe  this  proherae..."        (Diet,  Pref.) 

That   is  the  limit. ^4 

Nineteen  sentences   (Hos.  4  twice,    7,   17,    25,   34,   59, 
68,    84,    96,    102,    103,    115,    118,    119,    124,    130,    134,    140) 
have  subordination  of  unlika  clauses  to  the  third  degree. 


24  In  the   last    sentence  q^uoted  there  is  actually  a 
chain  of  four  subst,    clauses,   though   the  last  is   of  a  dif- 
ferent denomination  from  the  other  three, 

25  It  may  not   be  entirely  amiss  to  call  attention 
at  this  point  to  the  "that,   since,    Tshen"   element    in  the 
following   sentence,   occurring   in  a  recent  issue  of  a  pub- 
lication of  English    scholarship:      "On  the  contrary,    it 
seems  to  me  that,  since,  when  a  noun  was  used  adverbially 
in  Old  English,   it  was  always  in  some  oblique  case,  and 
since,    in  the   locution  in   question,   the  noun  was  in  Old 
English  in  the  accusative,    it    is  quite   appropriate  in  Mod- 
ern English  to  call  miles  /""He  walked  two  miles"/  an  ad- 
verbial objective,    tnough  r  should  prefer  to   cairit  an 
adverbial  accusative."     Elaborate    interdependence  is,  then, 
to    be  found  even  today. 


J.  j      .'J 
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Examples; 


(^0,   17 —  Relative-He suit-Manner) 

"For   as  moche  as  Plebs  in  latin,    and  oomrainers  in  eng- 
lisshe,   be  wordes   only  made   for  the  discrepance  of 
degrees,    wherof  procedeth.  ordre:      vsiiiciie  in  thinges 
as  wel  naturall  as  supernaturall  JaatJa  euer  had  saohe 
a  preeminence,  that  therhy  the  ino apprehensible  maiest* 
ie  of  god,    as   it  were  by  a   bright  leme  of  a  torche  or 
candel,    is  declared  to  the  blynde  inhabitantes  of  this 
worlde."  (G.  I.i.S) 


fUo.   118--  Concession  Degree-Condition) 
""Wherfore  with  all  diligence  I  endeuored  my  selfe  whiles 
I  had  leysour,   to  translate  it  into  englishe:     all  be 
it   I  coulde  not    so  exactly  performe  myn  enterprise,   as 
I  mought  haue   done,    if  the   owaer  had  not   importunately 
called  for  nis  boke,    iiiierby  I  was  constrained  to   leue 
some  part  of   the  warli  untranslated:,.."      (I,  Pref.) 

(No.   140--  Cause-Relative-Degree) 

"Also  of  |)Ourpose   I  haue   omitted  to  translate  some  parte 
of  this  matter,   conteyned  as  well   in  the  Greke  a  s  in 
the  latin  partly  for  that  it   is   strange  frome  the  ex- 
perience of  vsage  of  this  present   tyme,   partly  that  some 
vices  be  in  those  tonges  reproued,   whiche   ought  rather 
to  be  unknowen,   than   in  a   vulgar e  tonge  to  be  expressed," 

(Educ.  ?ref. ) 

(iTo,    96--  Substantive,   pred,    nomi —  Locative-Degree) 
"This  is  alway  to  be  remembred,  that  where  one   seleth 
hymselfe  full,   and  greued   with  his  dyner,    or  the  sauoure 
of  his  meate  by  eructation  ascffdeth  or  that  his   stom- 
acke  is  weke   by  late  syckenesse  or  moche    study,    than 
is   it  most   conuenient,  to  abst eyne  from  supper,  aM  rath- 
er prouoke  himself e  to  sleape  moche,    than  to   eate  or 
drynke  any  thynge,"  (GIL  fol,    4Eb-44a) 

Twice  there  is  subordination  to  the  fourth  degree. 

(Ho,    119 —  Substantive,   object — Condition-Relative-Cond, ) 
",..!  promised  to  write  a  boke  of  the  forme  of   good  gou- 
ernance:     And  for  as  mooh  as   in  this  boke  was  expressed  of 
gouernance   so  perfite  an  ymage,    I  suppose,  that   I  shuld 


.J  o^ 
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sufficiently  discharge  my  selfe  of  ray  promise,    if  I 
dyd  nowe  publishe  this  boke,    whiche   (except   I  be  moche 
deceyued)    shall  minister  to  the  wyse   readars  both  plea- 
sure and  profit*."  (I.  Pref , ) 

(Uo,    124—  Sub  St.,   ©bj. -Time-Sub  St. ,   Ob  j. -Time) 
"But  to  excuse  me  of   foly,    I  will  professe  without  ar- 
rogance,   that  whaa   I  consydered,   that  kunninge  contyn- 
ueth  whan  fortune   flytteth, ..  ,"  (I.  Pref . ) 


Once  to  the   fifth  degree. 


(Uo.    59 — Subst.,    Obj.-Subst.,    Obj.-Subst.   Cbj.-Subst., 
pred.   noun-Eelative) 

"On  a  tyne  he  hadde  theim  all  with   hym  at   dyner,    and 
after   it   was   shewed  h3rm  that  Rynande,   kynge  of   Scottes, 
hadde   sayde  that  he  woundred  ho  we   it   shulde  happen  that 
he   and  other  kynges,   that   were  tall  and  great   person- 
ages, wolde  suffre   them  selfes  to  be  subdued  by  so   litle 
a  body  as  Edgare  T/as."  (Gr.  III,xiv.241) 


Prepositional  phrases   are  numerous--  209  adjective 
and  345  adverb,    in  104  sentences,  attaverage  of  more  than 
five  to  the   sentence.      Gerunds  are   rare--  probably  ten  or 
twelve   in  100   sentences.      The   participles,   however,   are 
coming  into  more  frequent  use  with  Elyot,   particularly  in 
the  absolute  construction.      Though  that  construction  had 
come  into  the  language,   in  imitation  of  the  Greek  and  Lat- 
in,   as   early  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,^^   it  "had  not   become 
thorou^ly  naturalized"   even  in  Early  Modern  English;      "It 
limited  Itself  to   certain   favorite    authors  where  the   class- 
ical  element   largely  predominated,   and  was  used  but   spar- 


26     Otto   Jespersen,    Growth  and  Structure,    1926,   p.    128. 
—  Morgan  Callaway,    The  Ab s olut e  Participle  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
(Baltimore,    1889). —  Charles  Hunter  Ross,    The  Absolute  Part- 
iciple   in  Middle  and  Modem  English    (Baltimore,    1895), 
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ingly  "by  authors  ^whose    style  was  essentially  English. "27 
In  Caxton  43  participles  are   foTmd  in  22   of  100   sentences, 
which  fact    shows  that    Gaxton  himself  used  participles  free- 
ly Tjiien  they  suited  his  purpose.     lot   only  does  Elyot  use 
more   participles  than   Oaxton;    compared  to  the   latter,   his 
use   of  the  absolute  participial  construction  is   great. 
For  instance,   there  are    only  tviro  participial  phrases   on 
the   first   two  pages  of  the   Preface  to  Oaxton' s  Recuyell, 
neither  of   vshich   is  absolute.      In  Elyot,    on  the    other  hand, 
there  are  fifteen  participial  phrases  in  the  two-page  Pro- 
heme  to  the   Gouernour,  five  of  Tiiiich  are   in  the  nominative 
absolute  construction.      In  general,  about  one-sixth  of  El- 
yot's  participles  are    in  absolute  or   qua si -absolute  con- 
structions (that  is,  the   subject  is  placed  before  the  part- 
icipial phrase   and  repeated  in  the  main  clause,  the  pleo- 
nasm resulting  chiefly  from  the  length  of  the  phrase).      Ob- 
serx'-e  the  absolute  phrase   in  the  f  ollowLng  sentence: 


"Iherfore  Tulli   sjjryeth  we   shulde  so   indeuour  our   selfes 
that  we   striue  nat  with  the  uniuersall  nature   of  man, 
but  that  beynge  conserued,   letta.  us  folow  our   owne  propre 
natures,..."  (G.  I.xiv. 65) 


Ordinarily  Elyot  prefers  to  place  the  participle  after  the 
noun  it  modifies,  but   occasionally  he   inverts  the   order; 


"The  Cast  el  of  Helth  being  truly  rad,    ^al   longe  preserue 
men  (being  some  phisicions  neuerso  angry)    fro  perillouse 


'dl     Ross,    op . c it . ,   p.    38, 


*  .1.  .. ,    - 


,     V        ^^   ■-        -   ■■■W  -     -J.. 
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silmes."  fl.  Pref. ,   1541) 

The  participle  phrase   is  more  common   in  narration   than    in 
description  or  exposition. 

The  word-order   in  Slyot's  writing  is  very  much  mi- 
settled  and  un-modern,  particularly  in  certain   idioms  to 
vAiich  our  ears  are  unaccustomed.      In  general,    however,   he 
seems  to  make  a   definite,    though   not  a  great,    step   forward. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  the  three  chief  word-order  molds--  that    is, 
involving  the  main  sentence  elements,    subject  and  verh  — 
were  used  with  something  of  the   regularity  with  which  mod- 
ern German  uses  them,      "Normal"  was,    of  course,    the   sim- 
plest and  most   common;   "inverted"   followed  the   introduc- 
tion of  a    sentence  by  an  adjunct;   and  "transposed"   occurred 

in  subordinate  clauses. ^^     Transposed  order   is  not   fre- 

29 

quent   in  the    sixteenth  century,        and   in  the    seventeenth 

century  inverted  order   is  no  longer  a   language  convention, 
but  a    deliberate    stylistic   device,  a   carry-over   of  Bib- 
lical language  and  of  certain   subjuncive  constructions 
(the  concessive  "be  it  neuer   so  litle,"   for    example),   and 
the  like.      In  100   sentences,    '^  containing  108  main  clauses, 


'd8   C.A.    Smith,    The  Order   of  7/ords   in  Anglo-Saxon  Prose, 
PMLA,    vol.    1(1893),   No.    2.      There  are  various   subdivisions 
of  these  types  which   it   is  not    beneficial  to  go   into   now, 

29  Of.  More:      "...suche  apostasye  as  is  in  cure  wretched 
dayes  wyth  muche  people   litle   estemed,"      (p.    810  P.    2)      (See 
Delcourt,    op . c it . ,   p.    179). 

30  Including  the  passages  listed  in  footnote   11  from: 
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Elyot   -writes   subject-verb   65  times    f60fS),   verb-subject   9 
times    (8,3%),   and  subject-adjunct-verb   '61  times   (29^); 
verb-adjunct-subject   occurs   only  once    (sentence  llo.   38), 
In  the  244   subordinate  clauses  in  these   sentences  the   nor- 
mal   ( sub  ject -verb)    order  appears   191   times   (805^),   an   in- 
crease  over    the  main   clauses  of   20%;   verb-subject  14  times 
(only  5,7%);    sub ject-ad jujict-verb   occurs  37  times   (15%); 
verb-adjunct-subject  again  occurs  but  once   (sentence  Ho. 
129). 

Initial  connectives  (pure  adverbs  or  conjunctive  ad- 
verbs), adjuncts  within  the  clause,  and  phrases  may  cause 
inversion: 

"Here  with   vrolde  be   coniojmed,. , "        (G.  I.3cs:v.l05) 

"So   do  they..."  (G.  I.xxv.l06) 

"In  euery  of  these   things  and  their    semblable    is  Mod- 
estie..."  (G,  I.2QCV.107) 

"...at  the  last    surmounted  shame f as tnes."  (G,  Il.xxi, 

168) 

"That   beholdinge  Gysippus.. ."        (G.  II.xii.l69) 

"That   hering  the  good  woman,    alas   sayd  ^e..."      (l.Pref., 

1541) 

"In  good  faith,    so    did   I."        (DGW.  222) 
These    inversions   are  by  no  means  widely  scattered;    one  may 


(30   continued)        G.  Proh. 

G.  Body 
Cyp. 
Diet. 
DG7/.  (first   foui-    sentences) 
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find  several  on  any  page.      It  is   to  be  noticed,   also,    that 
not  only  verbs  of  saying   sncL  the  sub jtmutive  mood  may  cause 
this   inversion  in  Elyot.      It   is  natural  to  the  modern  Eng- 
li^   reader    thf-t   there  are  more  examples  of  this   order   in  .... 
narrative  than    in   expository  or   descriptive  passages,    though 
they   sometimes   ocour  there    fof.    the  first,    second,   and  third 
examples  above;    at  the    end  of   his  chapter   on  prudence,    how- 
ever,  Elyot  uses  the  normal  order  where  he  mi^t  easily 
have  used  the    inverted:      "And  thus  I  conclude  the  last 
parte  of  daunsinge, .. ."        — G.  I.xxv.lO?) ,      In  100   sentences 
Elyot  makes  use  of  54   initial   or  intersentential  connectives; 
22   sentences   begin  with  a   phrase    or  a  clause;   and  only  24 
begin  directly  with  the    subject. 

It   is  now  time   to  take  stock,  to    glance   over  the  140 
sentences  on  which  this  discussion  is  based,  and   to  asi 
the  most   important   question.   What  v/as  Elyot' s  conception 
of  the  sentence?     How  well   developed  v/as  his  sentence  sense? 
The  number  of  subjects  and  verbs  is  normal   in  his  writing, 
there  being  more   compound  verbs  than    compoiuid   subjects* 
In  100   sentences,   108  main  clauses  have  118   subjects  and 
125  verbs;   244   subordinate  clauses  have  251   subjects  and. 
275  verbs.      The  larger  number  of   verbs  is  in  part,   though 
not  wholly,  the  result  of  the   habit  of  econonizing  on  sub- 
jects,   a  very  prominent  habit    in  sixteenth-and  seventeenth- 
century  writing.      There  are  few  cases  of  pleonastic   sub- 
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ject--  only  four  in  100   sentences,   and  those,    as  in  sen- 
tence Ho,    51,    are   indulged  in  because   elements    interven- 
ing subject  and  verb  make   it  appear  advisable    to  re-state 
the   subject   immediately  before  the  verb.      Only  rarely  is 
there   inexcusable   pleonasm.      The  dominant   sentence  type 
in  Blyot   is  complex.      In  140   sentences  there  are  30  which 
are   compoun.d,    six  of  those  having   three  main  clauses   (Nos. 
16,    20,    49,    50,    91,    112),      Ellipsis  occurs  occasi  cnally: 
"More   ouer  take   av/ay  ordre   from  all   thynges  what  shulde 
than   remayne?     Cettes  nothynge   finally,    except   some  man 
wolde  imagine  eftsones  Chaos;     whiche   of  some  is  expounde 
a  confuse  mixture."        (G,  I.i,3) 

The  most    important   item,    however,    in  determining  his 
sentence   sense   is   the  presense   of  what  we  now  call   in- 
complete   sentences.     There  are  21  of  that  description  among 
the  140   exatnined;    that  is  no   improvement  over   Caxton's  16 
in  100,      Certainly,    then,    grammatical   independence  was  not 
a   sine    gua  non  to   the  sentence    in  Elyot's  mind.      Some  of 
the  fragments  contain  ideas  which   are  independent  enough, 
it  is  true,  to   stand  alone,  and  one  might  credit  Elyot  and 
other  writers  of   his  century  with  an  attempt   to   give  those 
elements  their  independence,   at  the  same  time  conveying, 
by  graianatical    incompleteness,    their   dependence    on  preceding 
or   following  sentences.     Perhaps  that    is  more  literary  in- 
genuity than  those  writers  could  have  had*      It   seems  more 
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likely  that   they  had  yet  to  learn  that   there   was  no   re- 
striction on  the  number  of  periods  one  might  use   in  a  giv- 
en piece  of  writing.      Their  sentences  were  long,    so  long 
that  at  intervals  it    seemed  necessary  to  come  to  a  full 
stop  for  breath,   bearing  in  mind  the  pattern  of  the  expres- 
sion begun  and  picking  it  up  again  immediately  where   it 

31 
was  left  off.  The    breath-taking  theory  is  given  more 

weight  by  the  fact  that  the  fragmentary  sentences  are  re- 
latively long,  four  having  more  than  fifty  words  and  only 
five  having  under  twenty. 

There   is  no  passage    in  Elyot's  writing  which  actually 
wanders   away  from  the    original  direction.      That   almost 
happens  in  one    sentence j 


"Edgare,  who    in   the    tyme  that  the   Saxons  had  this  realme 
in  subiection,   hadde   aibdqed  all  the  other  kjnages  Saxons, 
and  made  them  his   tributaries."        (G,  III.xiv.241) 


where  he    forgets   the  relative  pronoun  in  the   latter  part. 
The  next   sentence  picks  up  the   idea  coherently:      "On  a 
tyme  he  hadde  theira, ..."      There  are,   besides  this  one,    two 
other  fragments    fUos,    75  and  76)   vdiich   depend  upon  a  fol- 
lowing rather  than   a  preceding  clause.      The  great  majority 
of  the   incomplete  periods   are  those  which  do  depend  upon 
preceding  clauses;   hence  they  result  not  from  the  writer^s 


31     An  example   below  (pp.     204-5       )    frcm  Cyprian  seems 
to  substantiate  this   conjecture. 
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losing  his  vmy,   but   from  his  pausing  more  emphatically 
than  we  would  today  pause.      Of  this  latter   group    (18 
in  number)    twelve  are  relative   clauses   fUos.    3,    6,    9,   11, 
32,    45,    52,    53,    68,    86,    103,    121);    two   are  participial 
phrases   (fios.   8,    62);    two    are   substantive   clauses   (Nos, 
78,   105);    one   is  a  predicate  noun  and  modifiers   (No.    95); 
and  one  is  a   cause  clause    (No.   17).     The  relative  clauses 
are   introduced  by  simple   relative   conjunctions,    either  as 
subjects  of  objects  or  in  prepositional  phrases   ("in  the 
vshose...",    "by  the  which.,  ." ,    etc.),   or  by  relative   connec- 
tives,  such  as  "Wherin"  and  "wherat".      Four  of  them  have 
the  demonstrative-relative("Whiche  attemptate   is  nat    of 
presumption  to  teaclie.,,";    "To  the  Virhiche  protestation  I 
am  nowe   dryuen. .,"),   based  on  the  Latin,  and  more   immediate- 
ly probably  on  the  French  (cf.    "quel  livre"). 

One  would  expect  Blyot's  translations  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the    original  Latin  and  Greek  to   throw  some  light 
on  his  conception  of  a  complete  sentence.      They  do,  but 
it  is  in  the   direction  of  strengthening  what  has  already 
been  said  about  his  grammatically  incomplete  periods*    The 
number  of  the   latter   is  neither   diminished  nor  increased 
in  the  translated  pieces.     One  passage,   the  opening  lines 
in  the  Sermon  of  St.    Oyprian,   sujns  up  the  whole  thing.      This 
work  begins  in  this  manner: 

"Righte   wel   beloued  frendes,   all  be   it   that  manye   of  you. 


«  \, 
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haue  your  myndes   intier  &  perfecte,  the   fayth  stable, 
and  the  soule  deuoute:      not   beinge  meued  -with  the  huge- 
nesse  of  this  present  mortalytie,  hut  like  to   a  puis- 
sant &   stedfaste   rocke   rather  do  hreake  the   troublous 
assaultes   of  this  worlde,  and  the  violente   floodes  of 
this  present  tyme,   the  soule  her self e  not  beinge  broken 
ne  ouercome  with  any  temptations,    but   onely  proued. 
Nethelesse  for  as  moohe  as   I  doo  eonsyder  to  be   in  the 
multitude   dyuers  vhlohe  either   by  waykenes  of  courage, 
or  by  smalaes  of  fayth,    or  by  swetenesse  of  the  lyfe  of 
this  worlde,   or  by  the   delicatenes  of  theyr  kinde,   or 
(that  whiche   is  a  more  heuye  thynge)   beynge   deceyued 
in  the  opinion  of  truthe,   doo  not    stande  faste  ne  set 
forth  the   diuine   and  inuincible  might   of  their   stom- 
akes.      I  mought  no  lengre   dissemble  that  mater,   ne 
retaine   it   in  silence,  but  that  as  ferre  forth  as  the 
meanesse  of  my  lernynge    or  wytte  moughte   extende   I  wold 
declare  the  doctryne  of  Christe  by  a  sermone   conceyued 
&  lyfely  expressed,    to  the  intent  that  the  slouthe  aacL 
dulnesse   of  delycate  myndes  mought   be  reformed.      And 
also  that  he,   whiche  hathe  all  redye  professed  to  be 
the  sernaunte  jsic]  of  Christe,  may  hereafter  be  demed     „^ 
worthy  of  Christe,   &  therto  accepted,"        fC3^,   pp. 1-4)^*^ 


What   is  one  sentence,    grammatically  speaking,   Elyot  has 
here  punctuated  as  four,  two  looking  forward  and  one  look- 


32     Cf,   a  rather  recent  translation  of  the   same  pas- 
sage: 

"Although  in  very  many  of  you,    dearly  beloved  brethren, 
there   is  a    stedfast  mind  and  a   firm  faith,    and  a   devoted 
spirit  that   is  not    disturbed  at  the   frequency  of  this 
present  mortality,   but,  like   a   strong  and   stable  rock, 
rather   shatters  the    turbulent   onsets  of  the  world  and 
the   raging  waves  of   ti;iie,  while  it   is  not    itself   shat- 
tered,   and  is  not   overcome   but   tried  by  these  temptations; 
yet  because   I  observe  that  among  the  people  some,  either 
through  weakness  of  mind,    or  through  decay  of  faith, 
or  throu^   the    sweetness  of  this   worldly  life,    or  throu^ 
the  softness   of  their  sex,    or  what  is  of   still  greater 
account,  through  error  from  the  truth,   are   standing  less 
steadily,    and  are   exerting  the    divine  and  unvanquished 
vigour  of  their  heart,   the  matter  may  not   be  disguised 
nor  kept   in   silence,  but  as  far  as  my  feeble   powers  suf- 
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ing  "baok.  His  model,  the  original  Latin  from  #iich  he  was 
translating,  was  actually  in  only  one  sentence: 


"Et  si  apud  plurimos  vestrum,  fratres  dilectissimi, 
mens  solida  est,  &  fides  firma,  &  aniraa  deuota,  quse 
ad  prsesentis  mortalitatis  copiam  non  mouetur,  sed  tam- 
quam  petra  fort is  &  stabilis  turbidos  impetus  mundi,  & 
violentos  saeotuLi  fluctus  frangit  potius  ipsa,  nee 
strangitTir,  &  tentationibus  non  vincitur,  sed  prolDatur: 
tamen  quia  animaduerto  in  plebe  quosdam  vel  imbecilli- 
tate  animi,  vel  fidei  prauitate,  vel  dulcedine  saecul- 
aris  vita©,  vel  sexus  mollitie,  vel,  quod  maius  est, 
veritatis  errore,  minus  stare  fortiter,  neo  peotoris  sui 
dluinum  at que  inuictum  robur  exerere,  dissimulandares 
non  fuit  nee  tacenda,  quo  minus  quantum  nostra  medio- 
critas  potest,  vigore  pleno  &  sermone  de  dominica  leo- 
tione  concepto,  delicataie  mentis  ignauia  copriraatur, 
&  qui  homo  Dei  &  Christ i  esse  iam  ooepit,  Deo  &  Christo 
dignus  ha'beatur,"33 


In  this  passage,  the  two  sections  which  appear  in  Elyot's 
rendering  as  the  first  two  incomplete  clauses  have  very 
clear  independent  predication,  and  what  Elyot  has  made  his 
last  sentence  is  clearly  an  adjtmct  coordinate  with  the 
predicate -noun  clause  "before  it.   It  seems,  then,  that  El- 
yot unfortunately  lacked  a  conception  of  the  sentence,  in 
point  not  only  of  length  but  also  of  structure.   This  much 
is  to  be  said  for  him:  he  certainly  did  not  deliberately 


(32  continued)  fice  with  my  full  strength,  and  with 
a  discourse  gathered  from  the  lord's  lessons,  the  sloth- 
fulness  of  a  luxurious  disposition  must  be  restrained, 
and  he  who  has  begtm  to  be  already  a  man  of  God  and  of 
Christ,  must  be  found  worthy  of  God  and  of  Christ." 
(Ante-Nicene  Christian  library:  Vol.  7III,  The  Writ- 
ings of  Cyprian.  Edinburgh,  1858,  p.  453), 

3^  De  Caecilii  Cypriani  Carthaginiensis  Episcopi,  et 

gloriosissimi  Martyr is  Opera.   By  lones  lacobi  Pamelii. 

'^Editio  ultima  prioribus  emendatior."  Publ,  by  loannes  le 

Preux,  1593,  p.  340,  ff. 
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conmit  an   error  of  this  sort  for   stylistic   effect;   he 
seems  rather  to  have  used  the  full    stop  as  a  kind  of  re- 
lief in  the  middle  of  only  partially  unified  sentences, 
while   in  his  mind  he  always  carried  1he  expression  to   its 
granmatical  completion.     Moreover,    in  his  original  writing 
one  does  not   find  so   bad  a  blunder  as   in  the   passage   just 
quoted  from  Gyprian,    and  it  is   very  likely  that   the   effort 
at  translation  is   to   blame,    that   in  the  attempt  to  render 
the  Latin  into  pure  Englidi  he  so   changed  the   sentence 
structure   that  the  pattern  ■was  lost  sight  of.      That  is  not 
just ification  but   a  possible   explanation. 

The  chief  conclusion  is   that,    thou^  with  him  the  Eng- 
lish sentence  is  still  too  long  and  though  he    does  not  hold 
for   grammatically  complete  periods,    Elyot   aided  the   rise 
of  the  participial  construction  to  the   place   of  prominence 
which  it   occupies   in  modern  English  prose,  and,   particular- 
ly on  the  point    of  sub -dependence    of   subordinate    elements, 
helped  greatly  to  reduce   the  syntactical  tangle  in  which 
the  English  prose   sentence  had  so  long  existed;    that   in  co- 
herence--  if  not,  because   of  length,    in  unity--  his   sen- 
tences  are  definitely  an  improvement    over  VBhat  had  preceded 
him.      He  tends,    in  all  his  writing,  to    throw  the  kernel 
of  his  idea    into  the  main  predication  of  his   sentence,    and 
to  progress  rather  than  merfely  to  amplify  or  explain  in 
the   subordinate   elements   of  his   structure,     Aurner  finds 
that   "Bacon  closes  the  age   of  trial  and   error,    and  of  pure 
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ezperiment.      With  him  the  English  sentence  finds  itself, 
and  leaps  far   "beyond  its  Gent'ary."^^     Also,   Aurner   says 
that    in  Samuel   Johnson's  prose  "all   trace   of  double    sub- 
ject,   connective-demonstrative  which,    inadmissible    idiom, 
incomplete    sentence,    dangling  participle,    indeed  of  any 
sjnatactical   carelessness,    has  disappeared. "^°     As  to  the 
time  or   writer  that  finally  grasped  the  modern  notion  of 
a   sentence  we  cannot    speak  too   donfidently,   but  this  much 
we  know,  that   siscteenth-ceiutuxy  writers  were   by  no  means 
oblivious  of  the  needs   of  their  language   in  the  sentence 
as  well  as  in  vocabulary,   and  that  Thomas  Elyot  manifests 
himself  in  his  writing  to  have  had  under  aonstant   study 
the  illustration  du  langue   from  a  syntactical   standpoint, 

II 

Style 

Recently  Mr.    Theodore   Stenberg  has  made  a   point    of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  practice  of  Euphuism  and  of  her  possible 
influence   on  the  growth  of  that   style   in  English,      Holding 
that   she   vias  probably  influenced  by  the  style    of  her  tutor, 
Ascham,    and  basing  his   remarks  on  Elizabeth's  letters  from 
1550  to   1579,    Stenberg  finds  that   "Por  more  than  thitty  years 
before  the  publication  of  Lyly's  romances,   Elizabeth  prac- 
ticed Euphuism —   or   something  very  much  like   it."^^     And 


34  Phil.    Quart.,    2:196. 

35  Ibid.,    2; 202. 
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further,   "What  would  be  more  natural   then    that   courtiers 
like   Gascoigae  and  Lyly  ^culd  flatter  the   Queen  in  her 
own  style,  as  well  as   strive  to  go  her  one  better   in  the 
practice   of  that   style?"*^'''     Stenberg  does  not    intend, 
surely,    to    claim  for  Elizabeth   the  honor   of  originating 
the  style,  but   the  implications  of  that  article   read  alone 
are  tmfortunately  not  far-reaching  enou^.      Since  the   late 
sixteenth  century,   when  Lyly  was  hailed  as  its  originator 
and  exengile  par  excellence ,   the  Euphuistic   style  has  been 
traced  back  to  George  Pettie,   to  the   Spanish  Biehop  Guev- 
ara,   to   a  general  European  interest   in  the  style,   and  fin- 
ally,  by  Morris  ¥.   Groll^^   in  particular,  to   classical  lat- 
in authors,      F.  landmann^S  gave  the  honors  to  Guevara, 

lee^Q  concurred  in  that  opinion  and  held  that  Lord  Berners, 

41 

who  early   ^owed  Guevaristic   influences  and  who  in  1534 

translated  from  the  French  version  Guevara's  biography  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,    was  the  true  parent    of  Euphuism  or  Guev- 
arism  in  England,      Both  these   scholars  considered  Thomas 
north's  Diall   (1557--  also  a  translation  of  Guevara  from 

French)   as  the    immediate  source  and  inspiration  of  Lyly's 

42 
Euphues.     As  early  as  1910  Feuillerat       began  the   dissent 


36  "Elizabeth  as  Euphuist  before  Euphues",      Tex, 
Stud,    in  Bng^.    8:77, 

37  Ibid..    8:78. 

38  See  the    Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Euphues(1916) , 

39  Der  Euphuismus,    Giessen,    1881, 

40  Edition  of  Berners'   Huon  of  Bordeaux,   Append,    I, 
EETSES   50,  

41  The  Golden  Book, 

42  John  Lyly;      Contribution  a  L'Histoire   de  la  Ren- 
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and  prepared  the  way  for  Croll's  position  by  holding  that 
North  and  Guevara  were   opposed   to  the  Euphuists —  that   they 
were  Ciceronians,   viiereas  Lyly's  alert  vivacity  and  epi- 
grammatic   quality  are  in  the   French  manner,      J.   W.   Brighf^^ 
suggested  an  entertainment  of  douht  concerning  the   contin- 
uity of  development   from  Berners  through  North  by  suggest- 
ing a  canparison  of  those  writers*   linguistic  attainments 
and  of  the   French  editions   from  which  they  translated.      As 
late   as  1928  Miss  Jeffery44  argued  that   the  fact  that  Guev- 
ara's "alto  estilo"  became   famous  indicates  a  growing  taste 
for   such  writing  in  other   countries;    ^e  then  proceeded 
to  claim  that  Euphuism  in  England  grew  from  the   imitation 
also  of  the  more  artificial   Italian  poems  of  the  time,  as 
well  as  from  an  original  English  interest  in  the   style.      In 
his  study  of  More,   Delcourt  assumes  Euphuism  as  a  fact 
early  in  the    sixteenth  century: 


"Et   Tindale,    et  Fisher,    et  Berners  et  Elyot   connaissent 
et  pratiquent   plus   ou  moins,    eux  aussi,    l*allit^ration, 
la  rime   et  le   parallelisme,    et    si  la  tendance   est   sur- 
tout  marquee  chez  le    second  de   ces  maitres,    qui  est  plus 
soucieux  d'harmonie    que  les  autres,    elle  est   cependant 
assez  Svidente   chez  to us  pour  qu'on  puisse,    sans  crainte 
de   se   tromper,    la  rattacher  h.  une  mode   deja  ripandue   de 
leur  temps.      Cette  mode,   nous  avons  a  peine  be so in  de 
I'indiquer,    est  celle   qu'on  devait  appeler  plus  tard 
I'euphuisme,--  bien   quelle  ne    date  pas   de  1 ' Euphue s ,    quie 
n^en  est   qu'une  manifestation  plus  complete   si  plus  var- 
iee   q.ue   les  autres,"  (0£,    cit.,    p,    i504) 


(42  continued)      aissance  en  Angle terre    ( Cambridge ,1210) , 

43  Amer.    Jour,    of  Phil. ,    25:203.      Review  of  R.    W. 
Bond's  Lyly, 

44  John  Lyly  and  the  Italian  Renaissance   (Par is, 1928), 
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History  seems  to  prove  that   these    stylistic   artific- 
ialities,   or    some  very,   very  similar  ones,   are  natural  and 
inevitable  as   any  language  approaches  its   golden   age.      If 
these  devices  are   to  be   found  in  the   classical   languages, 
if  they  were  beginning  to  make   their   appearance    in  the   al- 
ready awakened  Italy,  then   one  must   expect  t  o  find  than    in 
the    awakening  England   of  the  sixteenth  century.      The  style 
was  becoming  popular   all   over  Western  Europe,      Now,    it   is 
unknown  whether  Elyot  actually  read  Guevara  before  he  be- 
gan publishing,     Landmann  accepted  the  now  rejected  theory 
that  Elyot  went  on  an   embassy  to  Rome  and  believed  firmly 
that   in  passing  on  his  way   "through  Madrid  he   became  ac- 
quainted with  Guevara's  book^^  and  used   it  as  a  model   in 
type,    form,   and  treatment.      There   is  now  no  support  for 
TBuch  a  conjecture.      At  any  rate,    Elyot  was  abreast  of  the 
times,   and  those  times  were  seeing  the  rapid  development 
of  this  ornamental  writing.     Nothing  is  more  natural  than 
to   expect  some   evidences  of  this  growing  taste   in  his  writ- 
ing.     He   -ffco  was    so   much   interested  in  the   "phrase   or   fourme 
of  speakynge"   and  in  the   "quicke   and  propre  sentences  pro- 
nounced by  the   Greekes"   can  hardly  be  expected  not  to   turn 
some   of  these    devices   to  the   attainment  of  his  paramount 


45     Guevara  began  his  book  in  1518,      In  1524,    in  the 
preface  to  Berners'    groissart,    there  are  to  be   found  the 
peculiarities   of  Euphuismj     Miss   Jeffery  thinks,    however, 
that,    even  though  pirated  editions    of  Guevara's  work  had 
been  published,   Berners  had  not    read  Guevara.      Berners' 
Golden  Book  came   in  1534, 
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p-urpose,   the    improvement   of  the  English  language* 

In  him  one    finds  parallelism,   "balance,   participial 
constructions,   and  some  alliteration,    similes,  metaphors, 
tut  only  a  slight  use  of  figures  of  rhetoric   in  general. 
Parallelism  served  him  well  for  clarity   in  exposition. 
He  uses  it   -within  a  sentence: 


(Single  construction) 

"Beholde   also  the   ordre  that   god  hath  put  generally 
in  al  his  creatures,  ■begynnyiig  at  the  moste    inferiour 
or  base,    and  assendynge  upwarde:     he  made  not   only 
herbes  to  garnisshe  the   erthe,  hut  also  trees  of  a  more 
eminent   stature  than   herhes,  and   yet    in  the    one  and 
the  other  be  degrees  of  qualitees;   some  pleasant  to 
beholde,    seme   delicate   or  good  in  taste,    other  holsome 
and  medicinable ,  some  commodious  and  necessary," 

(G.  I.i.4) 

(Change  of   construction) 

"Semblably  in  byrdes,  bestis,  and  fisshes,  some  be 
good   for  the   sustinance  of  man,   some  beare  thynges 
profitable    to   sondry  uses,    other  be  apte  to   occupa- 
tion and  labour;    in  diuerse    is    strenth  and  fiersenes 
only;    in  many  is  both   strength  and  commoditie;    some 
other   serue   for  pleasure;    none  of  them  hath  all   these 
qualities;    fewe  haue  the  more  part   or  many,    specially 
beautie,    strength,    and  profit e,"        (6- I.i.4) 


and  through   several  sentences: 


"The   ayer,    whiche  next  to  the   fyre   is  most  pure   in  sub- 
stance,  Ui   in  the   seconde   sphere    or   place.      The  water, 
■sihiche  is   somewhat  consolidate,  and  approcheth  to   cor- 
ruption,   is  next  unto  the    erthe.      The  erthe,   whiche   is 
of  substance  grosse   and  ponderous,    is    set  of  all   ele- 
mentes  most   lowest,"  (G.  I.i.3-4) 


Balance  occurs  in  lengthy  sentences: 

"And  like  as  the  angels  whiche  be  most  feruent    in  con- 
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templaticn  be  hi^est  exalted  in  glorie,    (after   the 
opinion  of  holy   doctours),   and   also   the  fire  whiche 
is  the  most  pure   of    elementes,    is   deputed  to  the  high- 
est  sphere   or   place;   so  in  this  worlde,    they  whiche  ex- 
celle    other   in   this   influence   of  understandynge,    ard   do 
imploye   it   to    the  detaynsmg  of  other  within  the   boundes 
of  reason,  and  shewe  them  howe  to  prouyde   for  theyr 
necessarye   lyuynge;    sue  he    oughte  to  be    set    in  a  more 
highe  place  than  the   residue   vtiere  they  may  se   and  also 
be   sene;    that  by   the   beames  of   theyr   excellent    witte, 
shewed  throu^  the   glasse   of   auetorite,    other   of    infer- 
iour  under standjnoge  may  be   directed  to  the   way  of  ver- 
tue   and  commodious  liujrnge."  (G,  I.i.5) 

"It  was  loue,   noble  Atheniensis,    the  same  loue  whyche 
fas  youre  poetes   de   remembre )    dydde  wounde  the  more 
parte  of  all  the  goddes  that  ye  do  honoure,    that   con- 
strayned  Juppiter  to   transfourme  hym  selfe  in  a    swanne, 
a  bulle,   and  diuers  other  lykenesses;    the   same  loue 
that  caused  Hercules,    the  vainquissher  and  distroyer 
of  Monstres  and  Geauntes,   to   fipynne  on  a  rocke,    sit- 
tynge  amonge  maydens  in  a  wo  mans  apparayle;   the    same 
lou©  that   caused  to   assemble  all  the  noble   princes   of 
Aiia  and  Greece  in  the  feldes  of  Troy;   the  same  loue, 
I   saye,    agayne  whose   assaultes  may  be  founde  no   de- 
fence  or  resistence,    hath    sodainely  and  unware   striken 
me  unto   the  harte  with  suche   vehemence  and  myght,    that 
I  had   in   short e   space   died  with  moste   feruent   tourmentes, 
hadde  nat  the   incomparable  frendship   of  Gysippus  holpen 
me."  (G,  II.xii.l76) 

and  in   short    sentences: 


"So   the  husbande   man  fedethe  hym   selfe  and  the   clothe 
maker;      the    clothe  maker  apparayleth  hym   selfe   and  the 
husbande:      they  both  socour   other  artificers:      other 
artificers  tnem:      thej'  and  other  artificers  them  that 
be  gouernours."  (G.  I.i.5-6) 


The   fact   that  all  these    examples   come   from  a   passage    of 
sli^tly  more  than  two   pages  is  a    significant    indication   of 
Elyot's  use  of  these  patterns.      It   is  only  natural  that 
one    finds  them  less  numerous  in  narrative  than   in  exposit- 
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ory  vinriting.      Sometimes  he   loses  sight  of  parallelism 
when  the    use   of  it  would  be  a   decided  improvement.      In 
the   first    sentence   of  Cyprian  a  present  passive  participle 
is  followed,    in  a  parallel   idea,    by  a   finite  verb   form, 
and  the  participial  construction  is  picked  up    again  imme- 
diately: 


"Right  wel  beloued  frendes,    all   be   it  that  manye   of 
you,    haue   your  myndes   intier  &  perfect e,   the   fayth 
stable,   and  the   soule    deuoute:      not  beinge  meued   vath 
the  hugenesse  of  this  present  mortalytie,  but  like   to 
a  puissant  &   stedfaste   rocke   rather  do  breake   the 
troublous  assaultes   of  this  to  ride,  and  the   violente 
floodes   of  this  present   tyme ,   the   soule   herselfe  not 
beinge  broken  ne  ouercome  with  any  temptations,    but 
onely  proued," 


In  the   Pastel  of  He  1th   f  fol,    43)    there    is  the    dabious 
construction  in   which  a    temporal  clause   is  introduced  first 
by  the   adverb  where  and  later,    in  a  parallel  element,  by 
that: 


"This   is  alway  to  be  remembred,    that   viiere    one   seleth 
hymselfe    full,    and  greued  with  his  dynor,    or  the   sau- 
oure  of  his  meate  by  eructation  asc§deth  or   that  his 
stomake   is  v/eke  by  late   syckenesse  or  moche   study,   than 
is  it  most  conuenient,   to  absteyne    from  supper,,," 


Participles —  though  not  essentially  characteristic 
of  Euphuism,    yet  abounding  in   that   style —  are   numerous, 
as  we  have    seen,  both  present  and  past,    ordinary  and  abso- 
lute.    Almost  any  page  in  Elyot  has   several  exainples  of 
all  types  of  participial  phrases. 
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"With  wiiiohe  answers  the  prince  nothynge  appeased,  "but 
rather  more  inflamed,  endeuored  hjm   selfe  to  take  away 
his  seruatont.   The  iuge  consider inge  the  perilous  ex- 
ample and  inconuenience  that  moughte  therby  ensue,  m th 
a  valiant  spirit e  and  courage  coramaunded  the  prince  upon 
his  alegeance  to  leue  the  prisoner  and  departe  his  waye. 
With  whiche  commandment  the  prince,  being  set  all  in  a 
fury,  all  chafed,  and  in*  a  terrible  maner,  came  up  to 
the  place  of  iugement--  men  thinkyng  that  he  wolde  haue 
slaynes  the  iuge,  or  haue  done  to  hym  some  damage;  but 
the  iuge  sittyng  styll,  without  mouynge,  declarynge  the 
mai#stie  of  the  kynges  place  of  iugement,  and  with  an 
assured  and  bolde  countenance,  hadde  to  the  prince  these 
words  folowyng:   ..."    (G- II. vi. 139-40.   From  the  story 
that  Henry  VI,  as  heir -apparent,  tried  to  interfere  in 
the  trial  of  one  of  his  servants. ) 


Feuillerat  finds  alliteration--  simple,  cross,  and 
transverse--  in  the  Doctrinal  of  Princes. 

Example  s ; 

"How  maie  any  man  content  any  suche  persons,  either  by 
prechyng  or  teaching,  or  tellyng  of  any  thynge  that  is 
profitable."    (DP.,  16;  Feuillerat,  p. 456) 

"Nor  in  dedes  that  be  moste  convenient;  nor  yet  in  doc- 
trine that  is  most  commodious."    (DP.,  16;  Feuillerat, 


457 


) 


That,  however,  is  a  book  of  pithy  sayings  translated  from 
Plutarch.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  original,  alliteration  is  natural  liiere. 
In  general,  it  is  a  facetious  subtlety  in  which  Slyot  does 
not  indulge.   It  is  not  a  characteristic  of  his  style. 

In  spite  of  the  general  sparsity  of  rhetorical  fig- 
ures in  Elyot,  similes  and  metaphors  abound,  because  of 
their  illustrative  as  well  as  their  stylistic  value. 
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"...suohe  they  which  excell  others  in  xmderstanding 
oughte  to  be   set  in  a  more  highe  place  than  the   residue 
T/jhere   they  may   se   and  also  be  sens;    that  by  the   beames 
of  theyr  excellent  witte,    shewed  throughe  the  glasse 
of  auctorite,    other   of  inferiour  under standynge  may  be 
directed  to  the    way  of  vertue  and  commodious  liuynge," 

(G.  I.i.5) 


"And  like  as  in  houndes  is  a  powar  or  disposition  to 
hunte,  in  horses  and  grehoundes  an  aptitude  to  renne 
swiftely,  so  in  the  soules  of  men  is  ingenerate  a  leme 
of  science,  whiehe  •*ith  the  mixture  of  a  terrestryall 
substaunce  is  obfuscate  or  made  darke,.," 

(S.III.X!ciii.273) 


Prom  the   sjoitax.  and  style   of  the    sentence,    one  could 
easily   step   into  the   re^iia  of  general   literary  style.      He 
could  observe  the  use  of  conventional   oaths  and  the   occa- 
sioiml  lightness  of  touch   i/shich  they  introduce;   the    sort 
of  humor  in  which  Slyot  sometimes  indulges,   ranging   from 
the  lighter  vein  in  his  comparison  of  the   inconstancy  of 
children  and  of  women  (G.  Ill.xix,    254),    to   some'vdiat  less 
joviality  on  the   subject  of  the  paucity  of  good  school- 
masters  fG.    I. XV, 70-1),   and  to  bitterness  about  the  mat- 
erialistic  ideas  of  his    contemporaries   (G.  I.xtii.61) ;   the 
humor,    speed,  and  good  nature   of  the  Defence   of   Good  Wom- 
en as   contrasted  with  the   scholarliness  of   the  Gouernour; 
the    success   of  Elyot    in  narrative  and   in  expository  writing; 
his  good  use  of  illustration  and  the   fiber  of  his  mind  in 
exposition;   and,    finally,   an  occasional   and   sli^t   use   o± 
allegory   (as  at   G.    I,  x%i  .    94,    in  the  passages  on  dancing). 
Having  made  these   observations    one  would  find  it   difficult 
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to  descrilDe  Elyot»s  literary  style    in  one  word  or  one 
phrase.      Several  things  it  is  not.      It  is  not   light   or 
playful,    for  one  thing;    it   is  not  exactly  solemn,   for 
another.      It  may  he  described  as  "serious",    even  as  "so- 
ber",   if  one  rejects  the  extreme  connotation  of  the  lat- 
ter word;   too  much  feeling  is  there  to  peimit  for   it  a 
pallid  description,     Elyot's  head  is  usually  hi^,   but 
his  face  is  never  long.     Occasionally,    if  for  but  a  mo- 
ment at  a  time,  he  is  somewhat   informal,   thus  lowering 
the  platform  from  Yiiich  he  speaks  and  bringing  himself 
closer  to  the  listeners.     Alliteration  appears   seldom; 
p\xnni2ig  and  gross  humor  are  entirely  beneath  him.     His 
style  is  hardly  the  "didactique  froideur"  that  Delcourt^S 
finds  it.      That  is  too   strong,  but  lest  we  be  guilty  of 
over-stating  the  contradiction,   let  us  say  simply  that 
among  his  contemporaries —  More  the  natural  and  good- 
humored,   Tindale  of  the  common  people,   lacking  a  very 
good  sense  of  composition  and  of  humor,   Fisher  the   or- 
derly and  eloquent  preacher,  master  of  noble  haimony — 
among  these  Elyot   stands  as  the  most   seriously  learned 
writer  of  the  early  sixteenth  century,   lacking   in  large 
part  the  desired  lightness  of  touch  but  approaching  too 
near  to  it   to  be  called  austere. 

Those  criticisms  are,   however,   really  in  the  province 
of  literature  rather  than  of  language.      The  linguist  has 


46      Op. Pit,,    p.    311. 
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reaohed  the   limit  of  his  territory  as  a  linguist  viiien 
he  has  analyzed  the  structure  of  the  sentences  and  those 
means  of  effectiveness  which  are  in  the  main  syntactical. 
That  done,  he  observes  that  Blyot   is  very  utilitarian 
and  that  his  utilitarianism  shows  up  novdiere  more  defin- 
itely than   in  his  language  and  linguistic   interests. 
"Where  clarity  is  necessary  to  success  it   is  apt    in  time 
to  be  achieved,  and  such,  a   perfectly  clear  exposition, 
was  the  aim  of  most  of  the  prose  writers  of  the  early 
Renaissance  period.     But   clatity  and  utilitarianism  were 
not  enough  for  them.      In  classical  literature  they  found 
this  quality,    but  also  others —  grace,  beauty,    effect- 
iveness—  and  they  set  this  latter  alongside  practical- 
ity as  an  aim.      The  combination  of  these  aims  and  the 
actual  linguistic   influences  from  foreign  tongues  pro- 
duced most  of  the  syntactical  and  stylistic   developments 
that  we  have   just  been  considering.      Blyot,   also,   had 
these  aims  in  mind,   and  not   only  felt   but  welcomed  these 
influences.      Without  the  present-day  opportunities  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship,   he  mastered  the  language,  and 
with  More   shares  the  distinction  of  having  written  the 
most   distinguished  English,  prose  in  the   first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.      In  diction,    syntax,   and  style, 
he  attained  to  a  considerable   force  and  beauty. 


Chapter  VI 

linguistic  Science   in  the  late 
Sixteenth  Century 

In  retrospect   over  the  rise  of  the  English  language, 
we  can  in  the  third  quarter  of  the   sixteenth  century  pro- 
claim with  Henry  Olney,   "The   stormie  Winter   (deere  Chyl- 
dren  of  the  Muses)   which  hath  so   long  held  haGlce  the  glor- 
ious Sunshine   of  diuine   Poesie,    is  heere...    not  onely 
chased  from  our  fame-inviting  Clyrae,  but  vtterly  for  ener 
banisht  eternitie."^     This  was  written  with  specific  re- 
gard to   the   "saored  pen-breathing  words  of  diuine. Sir 
Philip  Sidney,"  but  they  applied  equally  as   well   to  the 
times.     Men  were  already  living,    in  the    70' s  and  80' s  of 
that  century,    vho  were  to  do  more  to  fix  our  language 
and  to  immortalize   our  literature  than  had  been  done  before 
or  has  been  done   since.      Hot   only  were  they  disclosing 
new  methods  of  arriving  at  truth;   they  were  also   inventing 
new  forms  for  its  expression. 

The   four  great   forces  in  the  av/akening  England--  Print- 
ing,   Humanism,    Teutonism,    and  nationalism —  moved  on  apace. 


1     P.    Sidney,   Apologia  for  Poetrie.     Ed.   Edward  Arber, 
1901.      A  foreword  by  Henry  Olney, 
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eaoh  acting  upon  and  reacting  to  the  others.      It  was 
both  a  light   and  a  grave  age.      It  was  "merrie"  England. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  was   daring  and  adventure,  discov- 
ery and  coiimercial  growth,    gallantry  and   courtly  gaiety; 
on  the  other,  there  was  a  preoccupation  with  morality 
and   citizenship,    a  fight  "for   sound  education,  for   good 
classical  scholarship,   for  the  purity  of  written  English, 

and  behind  all  these  for  the   strength  and  worth  of  the 

2 
native  English  character,"        To  the  champions   of  these 

graver   interests  we   are    indebted   for  the  learning  that 
came  to  England  in  increasing  amounts  throughout  the   six- 
teenth  century.      It  was  by  them  that  England  came,    in 
Asc ham's  words,   "to  know,   much  rather   than  to  live." 

By  Teutonism  and  Nationalism  one  means  two   degrees 
of  the    same  thing.      The   former  has  to   do  with  religious 
development,  which  did  not  cease   with  Tyndale  and  Henry 
VIIX,   but  TAhich  continued  even  in  the  Tyndale  manner  for 
many  years  to  cane.     The  translation  of  the  Bible   into 
the  vernacular  continued  to  be  of  great   importance  and  to 
exercise  a  lasting   influence   on  the  Bnglish  language— 
in  Edward  VI 's   short  reign  there   v/ere  thirty-five   editions 
of  the  New  Testament  and  thirteen  editions  of  the  -whole 
Bible.      In  this  religious   struggle  the  Teutonic  races 
were  aligned  against  the  Latin.      The   step  to  Nationalism 


2     G.   H.  Mair,    edition  of  Wilson's  Arte   of  Rhetorigue, 
1909,   p.   xxvii. 
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was  easy  and  natural.     A  combination  of  the  new-born  in- 
dependence and  a   fear  of  an  vindesirable   foreign  influence 
coincident  with  the  rise  of  the  New  Learning  so   increased 
national  pride  and  confidence  that  the  possibilities  for 
England  and  English  seemed  unbounded.      In  Shakespeare *s 
early  years  English  men   of  letters —  to  keep  within  our 
own  field  here —  were  not   content  with  garnering  learn- 
ing from  the   classics;  they  were  testing  their  own  mettle, 
thinking  their   own  thoughts,  and   devising  their   own  ex- 
pression.     Translation  continued,    it   is  true.      There  were 
Phaer's  Yergil    (1562),    Gelding's  Ovid   (1565-75),    Twyne's 
Vergil   (1573   ;   a  completion  of  the  irork  begun  by  phaer), 
Googe's  Palingenius   (1550),   Flemming's  Eclogues    (1575)    and 
Bucolics  of  Vergil    (1589),   North's  Plutarch   (1579),    and 
the  many  renderings,    by  "the   laudable  authors"    in  English, 
of  Seneca,   Horace,    Cicero,    and  the  other   classical  writ- 
ers.        Simultaneously  with  this   work,    creative   or    origins! 
poetry  was  burgeoning  into   its  fairest   state, 

let  us,    in  bidding   farewell   to  Elyot,    for   the  time 
being,    glance  rapidly  at  the  tendencies  in  language  and  in 
linguistic  thought   for  the  half  century  after  his    death. 
Let  us  observe,   first,  the  use  and  appraisal  that  the  age 
Immediately  after  him  made    of  the  English  language;   "'""■.:: 


3     There   is  an  exhaustive  list   of   sixteenth-century 
translations   from  the  classics   in  the  Appendix  to  C«.  H. 
Conley' s  The   First  English   Translators    of  the  Classics, 
Yale  Press,    1927, 


1   -■--.,    .  f 
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the   characterjl  axid  number  of  books  on  rhetoric   and  gram- 
mar;   the  tendency  to   examine  more   closly  the  nature  of 
speech,    of  the  Bnglish   speech  in  particular;  and,    finally, 
the  part  that   Elyot's  work  played  in  the    scholarship   of 
his  successors. 

'^     One  man,    writing  of  Richard  Mulcaster ,    says,    "There 
was  but   one  man...   who  loved  its  /"the   mother  tongue's/ 
past,   did  not   despair  of  the  present,  and  predicted  for 
it  a  glorious  future,...    and  who  himself  took  the  initi- 
ative  in  improving  it.      That  man   was  Richard  Mulcaster, "^ 
It   seems  acceptably  true  that,    so    far,  at   least,   as  writ- 
ten record  is   concerned,   Mulcaster's  was  the  strongest 
inlrerest   in   the  English  language  manifested  before  1600, 
that  he  did  contribute,   from  a    strictly  philological  point 
of  view,   the  most   ambitious  and  valuable   piece   of  work  of 
the   century;    but    to   say   that  he  alone   loved  his  mother 
tongue   and  took  the   initiative    in   improving  it   is  enthu- 
siasm for    one's   subject   ad  absurdiaitt.      That  love  had  been 
manifest   and  that   initiative  had  been  taken  years  before 
him.      Though  the    school   charters  early  in  the   century  had 
allowed  "neither  redjmg  of  Englisshe  butt  such   as   shall 
concern  lernynge   of  gramer,"^  and  Palsgrave  could  complain 
in  1540  of  men  well  learned   in  Latin  but  unable    "to   ex- 


4  Leo  Wiener,    "Richard  Mulcaster  as  an  Elizabethan 
Philologist,"     ^M,   xii.    Ho.    3,   pp.    129-39. 

5  F.    Watson,    The   Beginnings   of  the  Teaching  of  Modern 
Subjects  in  English  Schools,    1909,   p.   43. 
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presse  their  conceit    in  their  viilgar  tong-ae,"6  the   ahil- 
ity  eyen  to    read  the  classical  languages  readily  was  wan- 
ing by  the   middle   of  the   century,  socording  to  the   com- 
plaints particularly  of  Elyot  and  Ascham,   and  English  was 
advancing  in  popularity.      Early  humanists   (Tives,   Elyot, 
and,    somewhat  later,  Ascham,    for   example)   had  included 
a   study  of  the  vernacular   in  the   educational   program  of 
the  upper  classes,    and  after  the  middle  of   the   century 
English  books   were  occasionally  used  in  the   schools.      The 
progress  of  the  nev/  faith  in  religion  and  the  general  in- 
terest   in  preaching  and   singing  in  English  greatly  en- 
hanced the  chances  of  the  vernacular.      To  these   general 
movements  the  efforts   of  individual  scholars  and  poets  were 
added. 

Roger  Ascham,   vdiose   Tosophilus  was  publi^ed  one  year 
before  Elyot 's   death,    "deigned  not   only  to   teach   the  art 
of  shooting,   but  to  give  an  example   of  diction  more  nattiral 
and  more  truly  English  than  was  used  by  the   common  writers 
of  the   age,"     His   style  is  genuinely  English,    "which  to    the 
ears   of  thet   age  was  undoubtedly  mellifluous."'''     As  late 
as  the  publication  of  Toxophilus  it  was   still  more"honest 
for  one's  name"   to  write   in  latin, ^  yet  Ascham  was  siitis- 


6  In  the  Dedication  of  Acolastus. 

7  J.   A.    Giles,    The   IVhole   Y/orks   of  Hoger  Ascham,    1864, 
Vol.    I,    p.xxxi,    footnote. 

8  Ascham' s  v;ords  are   "...    to   have  ViO-itten  it   /~Tox- 
ophilus/  in  another  tongue,    had  been  both  more  profitable 
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fied  if,   losing  some   of  that  profit  and  name,  he  might 
further   a  hit    "the  pleasure  of  commodity  of  the   gentlemen 
and  yeomen  of  England."^     He  was  a  classioal   scholar  and 
considered  that   God  had  left  us  "the  trev/  preceptes,    and 
perfite   examples  of  eloquence,,,    in  no  other   tong,    saue 
onelie   in  the   Greke  and  the  Latin  tong,"-^*-*     At  the  same 
time  he  held  the  rudeness  of  native  English  no   excuse  for 
poor  and  ignorant  speaking;   through  the    oit-heard-of  pro- 
cess  of  "imitation"    (not   of  language  alone,    hut   of  thought 
and  manner),   he  advised  his   countrymen  to   improve  their 
learning   in  English  by  the  use   of  the    classics.      By  Cic- 
ero's own  confession,    even  the  Latin  language  was  not  "able 
it   selfe  to  make  him  so  cunning   in  his   oraie   tong,    as  he 
was   in  deede:      but  the  kiiowledge  and   Imitation  of  the  Greeke 
tong  withall."!! 

Sir  Thomas  Wilson  at   first    feared  greatly  that  his 
attempt  to  provide   a  textbook  of  logic   on  "tiie   vulgar  tongue, 
his  Hule    of  Reason   (1551),    would  meet  with  a  very  harsh, 
reception.      After   seeing   it   enjoy  a   considerable  vogue,   how- 
ever,  he  became  bold  enough   in  his  Arte   of  Rhetorique    (1553) 
to   shower  unqualified  praise    on  the   language:      "And  yet   the 
cunning  is  no  lesse,   and  the  prayse  as   great  in  my  iudge- 


(8   continued)      for  my  study,    and  also  more  honest   for 
my  name,..."      (Toxooh. ,    "To   the   Gentlemen  and  Yeomen  of  Eng- 
land" ) . 

9  Toxophilug.    "Address   to  the  Gentlemen  and  Yeomen   of 
England . ^ 

10  Scholemaster.    ed.    by  Edw.    Arber,    1895. 

11  Ibid.,    p.TS"?. 
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ment,    to    translate   any  thing    excellently  into   Englishe, 
as   into  any  other  language. "-^^     Pettie   opposed  the  adverse 
critics  of  the  English  speech  with  the   boast  that  he   could 
write  in  English  "as  copiouselye   for  ^^arietie,   as   compen- 
diously for  brevitie,  as   choicely  for   words,   as  pithilie 
for    sentences,   as  pleasantlie  for   figures,   and  everie  wale 
as   eloquentlie  as   anie   writer    ^ould  do    in  anie  vulgar 
tongue  whatsoever. "1^     That  boast  contains  the  restricted 
comparison  v;ith   vulgar  tongues.      Sidney  placed  no  such   re- 
striction: 

"I  know,    some  will   say  it   is  a  mingled  language.      And 
why  not   so  much  the  better,    taking  the    best   of  both  the 
other?     Another  will    say  it  wanteth  Grammer.      Uay  truly, 
it  hath  that  prayse,  that   it  ¥/anteth  not   Grammer:      for 
Grammer   it  might   haue,   but   it  needes  it  not;   beeing    so 
easle   of  it   selfe,   and  so   voyd  of  those    cumbersome   dif- 
ferences of  Cases,    Genders,  Moodes,   and  Tenses,  which    I 
thinke  was  a   peece   of  the   Tower   of  Babilons  curse,    that 
a  man  should  be  put  to    schoole   to   learne  his  mother- 
tongue.      But   for  the  vttering   sweetly,   and  properly  the 
conceits   of  the  minde,    which   is  the   end  of   speech,   that 
hath  it   equally  with  any  other   tongue   in  the  7i^orld:      aM 
is  particulerly  happy,    in  compositions  of  two  or  three 
words   together,   neere  the   Greeke,    far  beyond  the  Latine: 
v/hich   is    one    of  the  greatest   beauties   can  be   in  a   lan- 
guage."       (Apologie,    ed.    by  Arber,    1901,    p.    70) 

In  1586  William  Webbe  publidied  his  appraisal  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  and  tts  possibilities.-'-^     In  his  estimation,    the 
language  was  not    yet  perfect;    Spenser,   he  thought,  v/ould 


12  Introduction,   p.    7, 

13  Preface  to  his    translation   of  Guazzo's  Ciuile   Con- 
versation   (1581). 

14  A  Discourse   of  English  Poetrie. 
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have   surpassed  Theocritus  and  Vergil,   had  "the  coursenes 
of  our   speeche...   been  no  more  let  vnto  him,    then  theyr 
pure  natiue  tongues  were  vnto  them, "15     Yet   on  August 
8,   1591,    he  wrote  to  Robert  Wllmott,    urging  him  to   pub- 
lish his   Tancred  and  Gismund,    "adorning  him  with  the  ap- 
prooued  giiise   of  our   stateliest   Englishe   termes   fnot 
diminishing,    but  augmenting  his  artificiall   colours  of 
absolute   poesie,    deriued  from  his  first  parents)  ."•'•6 

He  proposed  the  work  of  the  "Aunclent   Chroniclers  and  v: 

17 
reporters   of  our  Country  affayres"        as  material  at  hand 

and  deplored  the   fact  that ,    though  "eloqution"   had  pros- 
pered in  English,   her  sister,   poetry,    was  very  much  re- 
tarded.     He   joined  the  chorus  that   Latin  poetry,    even 
up  to  Cicero's  time,   was  not  highly  esteemed,    but  that 
through  the    efforts   of  those   devoted  to   its  improvement 
it  occupied,    at  Vergil's  time,    a  position  of  high  respect. 
Rime  was  a   degraded  form  of  verse;    however,    "in  our  Eng- 
lish  tongue   it  beareth  so  good  grace,    or  rather  better, 
then  in  any  other, "*8  and  if  there  was  any  ornament   in 
rime,    it  was  due  solely  to  the  "plentifull   fulnesse  of  our 
speche,"19     English   verse   could  be  made  "to   run  upon  true 
quantity,"   adopting  the  latin  feet  where  possible  and  de- 


15  Ibid,,    ed.   by  Edw.    Arber,    1895,    p.    53, 

16  Ibid. ,    p.    5, 

17  Ibid,,    p.    45. 

18  Ibid.,    p.    57. 

19  Ibid.,    p.    64. 
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20 
vising  new  rules  #iere  necessary.  He  reoonimended  a 

comparison  of  folding's  Metamorphosis  with  the  original 
"to  prooue,    that  the  English  tongue  lacketh  neyther  var- 
iety nor  currantnesse   of  phrase   for  any  matter, "21 

Puttentxam,    whose  Arte  of  English  Poesie  is  usually 
considered  the   largest   and   ablest   criticism  of   English 
poesie    during  Elizabeth's  reign,    thought   of  English  as 
"no   lesse   copious  pithie  and   significatiue  then  theirs 
/"the  Romans  and  the  Greek s/.    our  conceipts  the   same, 
our  wits  no  lesse  apt  to  deuise  and  imitate  then  theirs 
were; "22  again,    that  English  had  been  "so  much  beauti- 
fied"  that   it  might   "compare  with  the  most. "23     To  carry 
our  survey  further,   we  may  mention  Daniel's  prophecy  of 
the    glorious  destiny  of  the  English  language    (in  Muso- 
philus,    1599,   and  quoted  in  Courthope's  History  of  English 
Poetry.   Vol.    Ill,   p.    23),   and  to  Carew' s  "Epistle  on  the 
Excellency   of  the   English   Tongue"    (in  the    seccsnd   edition 
of  Camden's  Remains,    1605).      We  may  omit   a  lengthy  com- 
ment   on  Mulcaster  here  because  he   is  more   significant   in 
another  connection.      He   took  "this  present  period   of  our 
English  timg  to   be   tlie   verie  height  thereof,   bycause    I 
find  it    so   excellentlie   well  fined,    both  for   the   bodie  of 
the  tung  it   self,   and   for   the  customarie    writing  thereof, 


20  Ibid. .  pp.  67-8. 

^1  Ibid.,  p.  51. 

22  Arte  of  English  Poesie.  ed.  by  Sdw.  Arber,  1906, 
p.  21. 

2i3  Ibid.,  p.  73. 
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as  either  foren  worlonanship  can  giue  it  glosse,  or  as 
homewrought  hanling  can  giue  it  grace, "^"^ 

The  significant  fact  is  that  by  the  1580»s  the  fre- 
quent laments  over  the  language  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  have  turned  to  frequent  praise  and  confidently 
unqualified  predictions  for  its  future  greatness,  Mul- 
oaster  was  even  wise  enough  to  recognize  the  Elizabethan 
period  as  a  golden  age  of  the  language.   Professor  Ait- 
kin has  Twritten  that  "Modem  English  is  the  fitting  med- 
ium of  an  age  which  leaves  little  unexplained;  while  E- 
lizabethan  English  stands  for  an  age  too  hasty  to  analyse 
what  it  felt.   The  one  has  the  virtues  of  maturity,  a  log- 
ic, uncompromising  and  clear:  the  other,  a  vigour  and  a 
felicity,  the  saving  graces  of  youth, "25  Elizabethans 
must  have  felt  that  vigour  and  felicity,  and  a  musical 
quality  to  be  observed  especially  in  the  translations  of 
the  Bible,   But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  held 
not  the  language  but  its  users  responsible  for  its  suc- 
cess,  Du  Bellay  had  written  in  his  Deffense  that  some  lan- 
guages, "plus  curieugement  re glees,"  became  richer  than 
others  not  because  of  any  inherent  felicity  but  because 
of  the  "artifice  et  Industrie  des  hommes."^^  And  in  1582 
Mulcaster  wrote,  "Our  brains  can  bring  forth,  our  conceits 


24  Blementarie.  ed.  by  E,  T.  Gampagnac,  1925,  p.  178, 

25  GHBL.  Yol,  III,  p,  465, 

«i6   In  this  connection  see  H,  0,  Taylor,  Thought  and 
its  Expression  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  1920,  p.  234-BT' 
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will  bear  life:      our   tongues  "be  not   tied,   aaad  our  labor 
is   our   own.      And  eloquence   itself  is  neither  limited  to 
language,   nor  restrained  to   soil,    whose  measure  the   irahole 
world  is,    Tfiiiose    judge  the  wise   ear  is,    not    in  greatness 
of   state,  but   in   sharpness   of  people,"^? 

The  most    important  linguistic   developments  of  the 
century  were   in  vocabulary.      It  was   inevitable   that   such 
rapid  growth  as  the  Renaissance  brought  on   should   embody 
much  radicalism  and  extremism.      Equally  as   inevitable   was 
the   opposition  to  excited  "improvement,"      In  reality,    there 
were   three  tendencies:      to  Latinism,  to  Purism,  and  to 
Archaism. 

We  have  already  noted  that   Elyot   saw  fit    early  in 
his  literary  career  to   defend  his  diction  against   attacks. 
In  the  Preface  t  o  the   Pastel  of  Helth  he    stoutly  defended 
his  use   of  the   vernacular  and  his  additions    to  the  English 
vocabulary,   admitting  the  latter  t  o  be   strangers  bra.t   con- 
tending that  they  were  everywhere  made  clear  to  English 
readers.      Early  in  the   century,    then,    there  was   opposition 
to   the  men  who  were  ambitious   for  the  mother  tongue,    and 
who   in  their   zeal  were   concocting   certain  words  that   were 
not  to  last.      They  were  not   by  any  means  alone  in  this 
"sin",   but   they  were    opposed,   nevertheless,  by  men  T/ho 
profited  by  their  labors  and    vtio  were   occasionally  guilty 


27     Op.cit.  ,    p,    xxiv. 
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of  the   same  "offense".      The   opposition  vsfas  headed,  ty 
Sir  John  Gheke.      Since  he  himself  did  very  little  writing, 
his  influence  was   exerted  in   the  capacity  of  teacher,    and 
his   doctrine  was  spread  in  print  hy  his  students,    Ascham 
and,  above  all.    Sir  Thomas  Wilson.      Gheke  has  left  us   only 
one  clear  and  extensive    statement  of  his  position,    that 
familiar  passage   in  vhioh  is  the  superh  sentence,    "I  am 
of  this  opinion  that   our  tung  shold  he  written  eleane  and 
pure,   unmixt  and  unmangeled  mth  horrowing  of  other  ttmges, 
wherin  if  we  take  not  heed  by  tijm,    ever  borowing  and  nev- 
er paying,    she  shall  be   fain  to  keep  her  house   as  bank-    .  '  . 
rupt,"^^     Gheke  recogxiized  the  virtues   of  English,  but  he 
was  one  of  those  who  saw  only  affectation  in  borrowing. 
It   is   in  their   favor,    however,    that   to  the  Latinisms   of 
a  genuinely  learned  and  conservative  man  the  purists   did 
not  object.      With  the  unschooled  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion was  a  slow  and  laborious   one;    from  them  came  the  hol- 
low and  unmeaningful  extremes  of  the  new  tendency  in  lan- 
guage. 

In  1545  Ascham  was   dubious  about  English,   and  rather 
cynically  judged   its  future  by  what  he  styled  a    crude  and 
barbarous  past.      His  attack  was  not  limited  to   diction. 
As  late   as  1570  he   attacked  the   "Englese   Italianate",   his 
speech,   his  thought,    his  manner,    his  morals.      The  word 


28     Letter  to  Thomas  Hoby.      See  Arbor's  ed.    of  As- 
cham' s   Scholemaster,   1895,   p.    5. 
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iie  uses  as  an  ezouse  to  point  out  that  the  woi'd  itself 
"is  no  more  vniaiowne  now  to  plaine  Englishe  men,    than  the 
Person  was  vnknowne  somtyme  in  Sngland,   vntill   som  Eng- 
lishe man   tooke  peine s  to   fetch  that   deuelish  opinion  out 
of  Italie."^^     Dark  and  hard  words  were  a  disgrace  to  an 
Englishman's  writing.      There    was,  admittedly,    a  way  open 
for  the  increase  of  the  tongue,    the  method  Cicero  had 
used  for  the  latin;    but  "this  way,    because   diuers  men 
that  write  do  not  know,    they  can   neither   follow  it,   be- 
cause  of  their   ignorance,    nor  yet   will  praise   it  for  very 
arrogancy,    two  faults,    seldom  the   one   out  of  the   others 
company. "^0     Althoi:igh  Ascham  does  not  tell  us  vdiat  Cic- 
ero's method  was,    we   take  it  he  means  the   imitation  of 
spirit  and  thought.      As   to  Ascham' s  own  viTiting,   his  aim 
was  to  "follow  this  councel  of  Aristotle,  to   speake  as 
the  common  people  do,  to  thinke  as  v/ise  men  do."^-'-     Doub- 
lets and  lengthy   explanations  of  new  words   do  not    occur 
in  Ascham,  as  they  do   in  Elyot.     He  uses  few  figures  of 
rhetoric.      The  Latinism  in  his  Tozophilus  is  approximately 
ten  per   cent;    in  the   Scholemaster,    about   fifteen  per   cent. 
He  retains  some   very  old  forms,   as,    for  esaiaple,    yougthe 
'youth',   at  page  60   of  the  Scholemaster.     He   succeeded  ad- 
mirably in  writing  pure  and  genuine   English. 


29  Scholemaster,    ed,    by  Edw.   Arber,    1895,    p.    82, 

30  Toxophilus.    ed.    by  J.   A.    Giles,    1864,    p.    7. 

31  Ibid.,    V,    7. 
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Thomas  Wilson  bore  the  brtmt  of  the  battle  which  Cheke 
conduoted.      His  v/ork,  by  inference  and  by  anecdote,   shows 
the   extent   to  which  the  new  learning  had  permeated  the 
court   life  of  England.     His   book   is  fiill   of   illustrations 
of  the   vices  he  attacked.     His  concern  was  with  latinisms 
and  archaisms  as  v/ell:      "The  fine   courtier  wil  talke  noth- 
ing but  Chaucer, "22  )^q  complained.     His  letter  of  a  Lin- 
colnshire manSS  definitely  opposes,  by  way  of  ridicule, 
the  folly  of  inkhornism,   not   improvement.      "Doest  wit  rest 
in  straunge  wordes,   or  els   standeth  it  in  wholsome  matter, 
and  apt   declaring  of  a  mans  minde?     Doe  wee  not   speake  be- 
cause we  would  haue   other   to   vnderstande  vs,    or   is  not   the 
tongue  giuen  for  this  ende,  that  one  might  know  what  an 
other  meaneth?"34     Moreover,   Wilson  favored  the  appropria- 
tion of  proper  and  helpful  foreign  words,   provided  only 
that  care  be  taken  that  they  fit    into  the  genius  of  the 
native   speech.     He  has  much  to   say  on  this  matter, 35     ge 
placed  four   conditions,    "First  that   such  words  as  we   vse, 
should  be  proper  vnto  the  tongue  wherein  wee   speake,  agalne, 
that  they  bee  plaine  for  all  men  to  perceiue:      thirdly, 
that  they  be  apt  and  meete,  most  properly  to  sette   out  the 
matter.     Fourthly,    that  words  translated  from  one   signifi- 
cation to  an  other   (called  of  the  Gracians  Tropeft)   be  vsed 


32  Arte   of  Rhetorique.    ed.   by  G.   H.  Mair,    1909,   p. 162, 

33  Ibid.,   p.    163. 

34  Ibid.,   pp.    163-4, 

35  Ibid.,    p.    165   ff. 
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to  beautifie  the  sentence,   as  precicjus  stones  are  set  in 
a  ring  to  coramende  the   gold."^^      (It   is  notable  that  Elyot, 
though  occasionally  carried  too   far  by  his  enthusiasm,   was 
attentive  to  these  very  considerations  proposed  by  his  op- 
ponent in  scholarship).     Wilson's  own  language   is  relative- 
ly pure  English.     A  few  obsolete  words  are  to  be  found, 
but,   as  has  been  said,   he  hated  archaisms  as  v;ell  as  Lat- 
inisms.     His  repeated  use  of  gerunds  for   definition^?  serve 
well   to   illustrate  the  error  of  his   stand  against  latin, 

Spenser   championed  a   peculiar  kind  of  purism,   that  of 
re-establishing  in  good  usage   archaic  English  words.      In 
this  program  he  was  supported  by  the  tenets  of  the  Pleiade 
group  in  France  and  the  so-called  "Areopagus" group  in  Eng- 
land,  who  proposed  the  embellishment  of  vernaculars  not 
only  by  borrowing  from  other   tongues,    chiefly  the  classical, 
but  also  by  salvaging  some   of  the  neglected  linguistic   treas- 
ures  from  the    storehouses  of  the  vernaculars  themselves. 
Since,    therefore,    Sidney  belonged  to   the   group  which  held 
these  tenets,   his  criticism  is  not  entirely  adverse  #ien  he 
writes  of  Spenser's  Shepherdfe  Calendar,   "That   framing  of  his 


S6  loc.cit. 

37  Insinuation  is  'a  priuie  tvdning  or  close  creeping 
in';  a  conclusion  is  'the  handsomely  lapping  vp  together,  and 
brief  heaping  of  all  that  which  was  said  before,  stirring  the 
hearers  by  large  vtteraunce,  and  plentiful  gathering  of  good 
matter,  either  the  one  way  or  the  other,"   See  the  Arte  of 
Rhetorigue,  ed.  by  G.  H.  Mair,  1909,  p.xxv. 
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stile,    to  an  old  rustick  language,    I  dare  not  alowe,    sith 
neyther  Theocritus  in  Greeke,   Virgill   in  Latine,   nor  San- 
azar   in  Italian,   did  affect  it. "38     His  emphasis,    it  is 
clear,    is  on  the  lack  of  tradition;    "but   the  inference   of 
that  criticism  is  that  he   allied  himself  not   so  much  with 
the  purists  as  with  the  saner  members  of  the  opposite 
group, 

Gabriel  Harvey  was  an  out  and  out  Latinist,   opposed 
to   Thomas  Hashe,   whose   contribution  to   the  dispute  was 
to    support  the  idea  of  forming  new  word-sjnnbols  for  thought 
by  making  the  English  "single  money  of  monosillables"      into 
compounds. ^^     Pettie  was  a   zealous   defender  of  borrowing: 
"I  meruaile   how  oure  English  tongue  hath  crackt   it  /~sic7 
credit,    that  it  may  nor  borrow  of  the  Latin  as  well  as  other 
tongues;"     many  new  words  had  been  brought   in  in  recent 
years,   he   said,   "vdiich  if  they  should  be  all  counted  ink- 
pot  tearmes,    I  know  not  how  we  should   speak  ani  thing  with- 
out blacking  our  mouths  mth  inke."   *^     ■...'•..'.     .=•;:„ 

Other  men  of   the  period  were  reconciled  to   the   ele- 
vated diction  vihich  their  language  had   come  to   possess  and 
contented  themselves  with  directing  the    course  of  further 
modifications  and  growth.      In  this  group  were  Webbe  and 


38  Apologie,    ed.    by  Edw.   Arber,    1901,   p.    63. 

39  This  was   Sidney's  notion  too    (cf.   p.  225    above,    end 
of  the  quotation).     And  Spenser's  poetry  has  many  instances 
of  the   use  of  this  method. 

40  G,   H.  McKnight,  Modern  English   in  the  Making,    1928. 
p.    144.  ^ 
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Puttenham;  and  Gascoigne,  whose  conservatism  consisted 
only  of  a  preference  to  err  on  the  side  of  keeping  old 
English  words  rather  than  to  borrow  such  "Epithets  and 
Adjectives  as  smell  of  the  Inkhorne."  Although  there  are 
frequently  surprising  Anglicisms,  such  as  Puttenham's 
"the  shutting  vp  of  this  chapter, "41  there  are  equally 
surprising  foreignisms,  such  as  "caveates",  "mot",  and 
"siecle".   These  men  had  come  to  he  opposed,  in  the  mdin, 
only  to  "extreme  licentiousnesse  ^licence/."  Their  dic- 
tion is  ahout  twenty  per  cent  Latin  in  origin,  hut  this 
element  is  less  conspicuous  than  it  was  early  in  the  cen- 
tury because  it  has  come  to  he  more  skillfully  incorpo- 
rated into  the  speech,  and  because  it  has  now  passed  .\ 
through  a  proper  introduction  and  enjoys  the  state  of 
denizanship. 

Mulcaster  makes  an  approach  to  the  matter  vdaich,  in 
its  logic  and  scope,  is  unique  in  his  century.   In  speak- 
ing of  "Enfranchisment",  he  points  out  that,  while  Eng- 
lishmen "neither  encubred  their  braines  with  much  studie, 
neither  bissied  their  heds  with  great  trafik,  neither 
pleased  their  fantasies  wLth  far  trauell,"  their  need 
required  only  their  home  terms,   "But  after  that  the  de- 
sire of  learning  enflamed  studie,  the  longing  for  gain 
brought  great  traffik,  the  delight  to  range,  did  cause 


41  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  ed.  by  Edw.  Arber,  1906, 
p.  205. 
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men  trauell,  new  oGcasions  brought  f-urth  new  words,  as 
either  more  ctmning  made  waie  to  more  terms,  or  as  strange 
deuises  did  seke  strange  deliueries."   Therefore,  having 
accepted  "borrowing  as  an  established  habit  in  the  language, 
he  states  quite  effectively  the  extent  to  #iich  "Art"  and 
"Prerogative"  (Mulcaster's  terms  for  Composition  and  the 
Genius  of  the  Language,  respectively)  should  operate  in 
making  those  enfranchised  words  English, ^^  Chapter  xzv 
of  his  Elementarie  consists  of  a  General  Table  of  approx- 
imately 8500  Y/ords  which  he  has  labelled  according  to  their 
history  in  Engli^.   Very  few  are  marked  "enfranchised". 
It  cannot  be  possible  that  he  thought  of  only  those  few 
as  non-English,  for  the  majority  of  the  words  are  of  for- 
eign origin.   Reference  to  the  New  English  Dictionary  re- 
veals that  those  labelled  "enfranchised"  were  recent  ac- 
quisitions; therefore,  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  a  large 
part  of  the  element  that  was  really  foreign  was  accepted 
by  his  time  as  English,   This  same  acceptance  has  been 
made  throughout  the  history  of  English;  without  doubt  it 
is  particularly  true  of  the  sixteenth  century,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  so  that  a  Purist  in  1580  vrould  have  accepted 
many  "new"  words  that  a  Purist  in  1535  would  have  rejected. 
Later  generations  are  thankful  that  such  is  the  case.  The 
Purists  exercised  a  valuable  check,  but  if  their  pruning 
and  guarding  hand  had  been  more  powerful,  the  English  lan- 


4£  Elementarie.  ed.  by  E.  I,  Campagnac,  1925,  Chapxxii, 
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guage  would  not  have  reached  the  stage  of  growth  and  fiall 
leafage  that  we  find  it  in  today. 

The  evidences  of  the  Pur ist-Impr ovist  controversy  are 
not  limited  to  prefaces  to  original  and  translated  works, 
nor  is  the  matter  of  diction  the  only  linguistic  concern 
of  the  century.  That  phase  of  learning  called  Rhetoric 
gained  a  tremendous  importance  in  these  years,  including 
then,  as  it  had  not  done  before,  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
study  of  English  Grammar. '^^  i^  the  Middle  Ages  Logic  had 
been  uppermost,  but  with  the  reading  of  "authors"  in  the 
Renaissance,  Rhetoric  took  the  highest  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum.  In  literature,  as  in  education,  the  reading  of 
the  ancients  awakened  a  new  delight  in  the  melody  of  lan- 
guage.  School  and  university  training  accounts  for  a  large 
part  of  the  wealth  of  imagery  and  expression  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centiiries.  Latin  writers  furnished 
most  of  the  rules  and  models.    Unfortunately,  the  fancy 


43  "Srammar"  had  until  this  time  meant  only  Latin 
Grammar, 

To  name  all  the  rhetorics  and  grammars  written  during 
the  century  is  impossible  and  useless,   A  selected  group 
of  them  follow:  Leonard  Cox,  The  Arte  or  Craft e  of  Rhet- 
origue,  ca.l530,  the  first  chronologically;  Thomas  Wilson, 
The  Art e  of  Rhetorigae,  1553,  the  first  of  importance;  Rich- 
ard Sherry,  Treatise  on  Schemes  and  Tropes,  1650;  Thomas 
Smith,  De  recta  et  emendata  linguae  anglicae  script ione, 
1568;  Ascham,  ScEolemaster,  1570;  Gascoigne,  Notes  of  In- 
struction in  Bngli^,  1575;  Henry  Peacham,  Garden  o?~ETo'- 
quenc e ,  1577;  \7m,   Bullokar,  Book  at  Large,  for  the  Amende- 
ment  of  Orthographie  for  English  Speech,  1580,  and  Bref 
Grammar  for  English,  1586;  George  Pettie,  Ciuile  Conver- 
sations, 1581;  Richard  Mulcaster,  Elementarie ,  1582;  Dud- 
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of  the  cotirt —  which  fostered  sixteenth-oentury  letters  — 
was  most  captivated  by  the    showy,    often  tawdry,    features 
of  composition.      Some  writers,   like   Gabriel  Harvey,    wi^ed 
to  combine  the   zeal  for   philosophy  or  knowledge  and  for 
eloquence  in  a  style  which  they  called  "bravery".     Por 
many,   however,  the   rhetorical   ideal  was  eloquence;   lack 
of  artifice  was  called  vulgar.      Naturally  excess  in  rhet- 
oric,   like   strange  diction,   provoked  early  objection.  As 
Tyndale  had  opposed  the  rhetoric   of  Fisher  and  More,  and 
Bishop  Jewel   fOratio  contra  rhetoricam,   1557)   had  declared 
"the  study  of  rhetoric  to  be  useless,  profitless,  vain,''45 
so  the  later  writers  included  this   enemy  anong  the  "foren- 
isms",      Camden  (Britannia,    1586),    disclalrns  any  "intention 
to  pick  flowers  in  the  gardens   of  eloquence, "^^ 

The  aims  of  this  survey  include  one   item  which   is 
second   in  importance   only  to  the  growth  of  the  language — 
that   is,   the  birth  of  an   interest    in  language   itself  as 
a  universal  phenomenon,    or,    as   it  would  be  put  in  modern 
times,    the   growth  of  a   scientific   attitude    in  linguistic 
matters,     Elyot   seemed  to   reflect  very  little   on  this  point; 


C43  continued)     ley  Fenner,   Artes  of  logike  and  Reth- 
orike,    1584;    7/in.    Webbe,    Discourse   of  English  Poetrie,   1586; 
Abraham  Fraunce,   Arcadian  Rhetoric,   1588;    George  Puttenham, 
Arte   of  English  Poesie.   1589, 

44  The  clasEics  had  little   influence   on  English   Gram- 
mar,     In  that   field  Englishmen  had  to  be  pioneers.      Sixteenth- 
century  grammars  are  but   rudimentary  in  comparison  with  the 
rhetorics. 

45  G.   P.   Zraop,    Rise   of  Modem  English   Prose.    1915, 
p.    301. 

46  Ibid, ,    p,    448, 
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he   accepted  language  as  a  nattiral  institution,   apparently- 
had  no  notion  of  the  grouping  of  language    into   families, 
and  thought  of   speech  entirely  as   a  means,    an   instrument. 
In  that   capacity  it  needed  attention,  and  he   gave   it   atten- 
tion  diligently.      On  the   other  hand,  with  the   origin,   hist- 
ory, and  essential  nature    of   speech  he  was  little  concerned. 
Even  his  Dictionarie  was  to  be  used  chiefly  as  an  aid  in 
reading  "authors".      To  be   sure,   he  knew  a   great  deal  about 
etymology,   not  merely  intuitively  but  technically,    for   with- 
in the  limits  of  sixteenth  century  borrowing  he   obeyed  the 
rules--  possibly  one   should  say  rather  that  he  helped  to 
lay  the  rules--  that  Mulcaster  was   to   begin  to  codify  with- 
in a  half  century.      This  knowledge    of   etymology  continued 
through  the   years;    though  there   have   until   the   last  century 
been  many  ridiculous  errors   in  the  matter,    etymology  has  al- 
ways been  a   principal   feature    of  linguistic    study. 

Men  were   beginning  at  Elyot's  time  to  devote   observa- 
tion and  criticism  to   the   very  character   of  language.      There 
is  that   comparative  appraisal   of  Greek  and  Latin,    which,    oc- 
curring in  More  ana  Elyot,47   is   voiced  frequently  after  them. 
They  found  that  English   rendered  Greek  very  well,   much  bet- 
ter than  did  the  Latin.      Aschara  lamented  tha.t   "if  Varros 
bookes  had  remained  to  posteritie,  as  tj  Gods  prouidence, 
the  most  part  of  Tullies  did,    than  trewlie  the   Latin  tong 
might  haue  made   good  comparison  with  the  Greke,"48     Sidney 


47  See  above,  p,  115. 

48  Scholemaster.  ed.  by  Edw,  Arber,  1895,  p.  154, 
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agreed:     "...for  the  vttering  sweetly,   and  properly  the  con- 
ceits  of  the   minde,    #iich  is  the   end   ox   speech,    that  hath 
it   equally  with   any  other  tongue    in  the  world:      and  is  par- 
ticulerly  happy  in  compositions   of  two   or  three  words  togeth- 
er,   neere  the   Greeke,    far  beyond  the  Latin. "^9      Slowly  in- 
terest v/as  going   deeper   into  the  heart    of  the   matter,      As- 
cham  hints  at  the    character  of  speech  -js-hen  he  says  that   it 
is  "gotten  onelie  liy  Imitation, "°^  not  quite   satisfied  with 
Elyot's  conclusion  that  it  is  a  "natural"  phenomenon,   and 
aiming  toward  Puttenham's  idea  that   "speech  it   selfe   is  art- 
ificial and  made  hy  man,"^l     Puttenham   does  not   stop  with 
that    slight  remark;   he  enlarges  upon  the  idea  later: 


"Speach  is  not  naturall  to  man   sauiug  for  his  onely  hah- 
ilitie   to  speake,  and  that  he   is  hy  kinde   apt  to  vtter 
all  his  conceits  with  sounds  and  Toyces  diuersified  many 
manor  of  wayes,  hy  meanes  of  the  many  and  fit   instruments 
he  hath  by  nature  to  that  purpose,  as  a   broad  and  volu- 
ble tong,   thinae  and  mouable  lippes,   teeth  euen  and  not 
shagged,    thick  ranged,    a  roimd  vaulted  pallate,    and  a 
long  throte,   besides   an  excellent   capacity  of   wLt  that 
maketh  hiu  more   disciplinable  and  imitatiue  then   any  other 
creature:      then  as  to  the   forme  and  action  of  his  speach, 
it   coimaeth  to  him  by  arte  and  teaching,   and  by  vse  or  ex- 
ercise.     But  after  a    speach  is  fully  fashioned  to   the 
common  vnderstanding,   and  accepted  by  consent  of  a  whole 
countrey  and  nation,    it   is  called  a   language,  and  receau- 
eth  none  allowed  alteration,  but  by  extraordinary  occa- 
sions by  little  and  little,   as   it  were   insensibly  bring- 
ing in  of  rnaiiy  corruptions  that   creepe  along  v/ith  the 
time."        (Arte  of  English  Poesie,    p.    156) 


49  Apologie,    ed.    by  Edw.   Arber,    1901,   p.    70.      Gf.    al- 
so Sidney's  obseryation  on  and  appreciation  of  English  on  p, 

246     below, 

50  Scholemaster,  pp.  116-7, 

51  Puttenham,  op.oit. ,  p.  24. 
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The  most   important  philological  work  dtiring  otir  period 
was   the   Element  aria  of  Richard  Mulcaster,  an  author  and  book 
that  merit    otir  lengthy  consideration.      Although  his  appeal 
for  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue —     that   is,   his   otoi   idea — 
was   not   taken  up  until  1867,    Yhen  the   Oity  of  london  School 
added  the  study  of  the  English  language   to    its  curriculum, 
he   is  by  no  means  a   neglected  writer  now.      The   importance 
attached  to  Mulcaster   by  recent   scholars  is  attested  not 
only  by  the   essay  on  iiiat  author  by  E.    T.    Campagnac    (edition 
of  the  Elementarie,    Clarendon  Press,    1925),    but   also   by  the 
Yery  appearance   of   such   an  edition, 

Richard  Mulcaster  was  born  ca.    1531  and  lived  until  1511. 
He  went  to   Cambridge    (Kiiig's  College)    in  1543  and  for   some 
unknown  reason  changed  to   Christ   Church  at   Oxford  in  1555. 
He  was  Head  Master  of  the  Merchant  Taylor's  School  from  1561 
to  1586,   held  several  ecclesiastical  appointments  between 
1586  and  1598,  and  was  High  Master   of  St.    Paul's   School  from 
1596   to  1608,      As  a  writer,    he  himself  recognized  the   flaws 
of  his   style ;52  nevertheless   the    contents  of  his  two  books. 
Positions    (1581--  dealing  with  the  matter  and  conditions 
of  teaching  and  learning)    and  the  Elementarie    (1582 —  hand- 
ling the   "right   writing  of  our  English  tung")   place  them 


52      These   flaws  are  not  to   be   over-emphasized.      Such 
a   sentence   as,    "I   say  no  more,   wiiere   it   is  too  much   to    say 
euen  so  much  in  a   sore   of  so  much"      (quoted  by  Benndorf,    op, 
cit. ,   p.    81),    is   the   exception   in  his  writing. 


*.        .  .    r- ■; 
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high  among  Renaissance  scholarly  vrorks.     Mulcaster  was 
primarily  a  teacher,   systematic  and  "raise.     Of  him  one 
critic  writes,   "Elyot,   der  kluge  Philosoph,   Ascham,    der 
feine  Gelehrte,  mb'gen  MiQcaster  in  vieler  Hinsicht  tlber- 
ragen;   auf  pSdagogischen  Gebiete  aber  steht  er  fraglos 
am  hOohsten.,,.    Sein  /"Mulcaster* s/  Zeitalter  war  noch 
nicht  reif  fllr   ihn."53     Among  other  remarkable  ciiaract- 
eristics  of  him  is  the   desire  to  break  the   old  convention 
of  incessantly  citing  so-called  authorities.     At   one  of 
the  several  places   in  the  Elementarie  where  he  voices 
his  opposition  to  the  custom,    he  writes, 


"I  shall  not  nede  in  this  so  petie  a  principle  to 
proue  by  particulars,    neither  to  raise  vp   again  a 
sort   of  horieheded  writers,    both  grammarians  and 
greater   in  the   verie   best    speches,    from  out   of  their 
graues  to    subscribe   to  my  rules.      It   is  enoi^h  for 
me  that    the  learned  find  this  trew  in  their  own  trau- 
ell,    and  that   the  vnl earned  be   content   to    beleue  the 
learned,   that   I  vtter  a    truth,    tho   I  bring  not  in 
a  Prise ian,    or  anie  Priscian-like   ortografer  or  anie 
of  the  twelue   old  grammarians  likned  to   the  nine 
muses  and  the  thre  graces  in  the  Latin  tung." 

(Elementarie,  p.  180) 


Mulcaster  wanted  pupils  to  understand  best  the  speech 
they  learned  as  children  with  their  parents.      Elyot  ad- 
vocated speaking  of  Latin  as  the  first   step   in  learning 
the  language,   and  Ascham  had  tried  hard  to  make  a    student's 
Latin   something  more   than  a  mere   literal  translation  of 
his  Englisii.     Mulcaster  voices  despair  of  ever  reaching 


53     Benndorf,    op . o it . ,   p.    72, 
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that  goal  and  contends  in  protest  against   it  that  "our 
first  impression  is  alwaie   in  English,  before  we  do  deliver 
it  in  latin. "5^ 

Muleaster  discusses  frequently  the  origin  and  nature 
of  language.      Though  his  reasoning  is  unfortunately  de- 
ductive, and  though  he  insists  on  d  ismissing  the   former 
as  unsolvahle  and  inconsequential,   his  oljser  vat  ions  on  the 
latter  are  really  ahead  of  his  time.      It  would  he  begin- 
ning "to  high  in  seking  out  the   ground  of  right  writing," 
he   says,   to  find  out  iidao  first  invented  letters,    "a  thing 
as  vncertain  to  be  knovsn,  as  fruteles  it  if  were  known." 
"For  what   certaintie  can  there  be  had  of  so    old  a  thing? 
or  what  profit  can  rise  by  som  one  mans  nane,    if  one  were 
the   founder,   as  it   cannot  be,"     So  we  are  only  to  thank 
the  inventor  and  judge  that  very  necessity  produced  the 
invention.      "For  the   tung  conueying  speche  no  further  thff 
to  those,  which  were  within  hearing,  and  the  necessitie 
of  conueiance  of  times  falling  out  betwene    some  persons 
that  were   further  of:      a  deuice  was  made  to   serue  the   eie 
afar  of,    by  the  mean  of  letters,  as  natur   did  satisfie  the 
ear  at  hand  by  benefit  of  speche."     Moreover,    the  accep- 
tance of  this  written  language  was  by  contract:     "Wherby 
the  peple  that  vsed  them  first,    agreed  with  those,    that 
found  them  first,  that  such  a  sound  in  the  voice  should 


54     Blementarie ,   p.    /JS    * 
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lae  resembled  by   suoh.  a   signe  to  the  ele:     aad  that  siich 
a  signe   in  the  eie   should  be  so  returned  to  the  ear,   as 
the  aspeotable  figur  of  such  an  audible  sound;      T/itiere- 
unto  theie   subscribed  their  names,    set  to  their   seals  the 
dale  and  year,  when  their   consent  past,"S5     so  much  for 
the  origin  of  letters.     As  to  the  beginning  of  speech  it- 
self,  he   goes  one   step  beyond  Puttenham,   Mixo  held  that 
"Speach  is  not  naturall  to  man   sauing  for  his  onely  hab- 
ilitie  to   speake,"  meaning,    it   seems,    that   only  the   in- 
struments for  speaking  were  given  to  man,     Mulcaster  con- 
siders the  original  man  to  have  had  both  the  ability  and 
the  will   to  speak,    for  he    says  that  "words  be  voluntarie" ; 
and  interestingly  enough  he  was   familiar  vdth  Plato's 
Cratylus  in  this  connection, 

"We  nede  not   to  proue  by  Platoes  Gratylus,    or  Aristotles 
proposition  as  by  best  autorities'i    ( tho  men  be  sufficiSt 
to  proue  their  own  inuentions)    that  xsi^Kds  be  voluntarie, 
and  appointed  vpon  cause,   seing  we  haue  better  warrant. 
For  euen  God  himself,   viho  brought  the   creatures,   which 
he  had  made,   vnto   that  first  man,   whom  he  had  also  made, 
that  he  might  name  them,  according  to  their  properties, 
doth  planelie   declare  by  his   so  doing,    what  a  cunning 
thing  it  is  to   giue  right  names,  and  how  necessarie   it 
is,    to   know  their  forces..."        (Elem.    p. 188) 

The  significance  of  these  passages  is  that   in  them  an 
Englishman  is  handling  very  deep  and  difficult  problems  con- 
cerning the  language  he  spoke,   problems  that  are  not   yet 


55     See  the  Element arie.    Chap,   xii,    f pas) , 
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solved.  He  made  mistakes,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  no 
more  serious  mistakes  than  have  "been  made  closer  to  our 
own  day. 

Mulcaster  was  interested  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  lan- 
guages,^^ and  at  one  place  wrote  to  the   extent   of  three 
pages  on  the   stages  vthich  all  languages  go  through, °'  con- 
cluding that  English  was  at  its  "verie  height".     He  observed 
that  sound  was  originally  the  sole  guide   &r  writing,   hut 
that   it  must  be  supplemented  by  reason  and  custom.      In  sum, 
his  expressions  on  English  orthography  and  grammar  are   still 
of  worth.     He  had,    lAhen  linguistic  knowledge  was  rudimen- 
tary,  a  correct  view  of  the  essential  elemaits  in  speech, 
of  the  origin  and  fall  of  languages.     Also  he  stated  with 
keen  logic  the  relation  between  word  and  thought;  he  was 
one  of  the   first  "der,  wenigstens  in  Prinzip,   die  Wotwendig- 
keit  erkannte,   den  Ausdruck  von  der  despotischen  Herrschaft 
des  Wortes  zu  Befreien."^^ 

It  has  already  been  said  that  this  type  of  closer  and 
more  philosophical  observation  was  being  applied  to  the  Eng- 
lish language   in  particular.      With  regard  t o  poetic   quality, 
Ascham  remarked  conservatively  that  "although  Oarmen  Exam- 


56  See  pp.   69-70  on  the  refinement  of  "secondary  /"lat- 
er/"  speeches  in  the  manner  used  by  the  improvers  of  the 
"primary,   primitive,   original"   speech. 

57  All  languages  have  begun  as  very  crude  instruments 
of  speech,   were  refined  to  the  extent  of  being  in  hi^   esteem, 
then  became  degraded  again.      See  especially  the  Elem, ,   pp. 
177-8-9.  

58  Benndorf,    0£.    clt . ,   p.   84, 
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etrum  doth  rather  trotte  and  hoble,  than  runne   smothly  in 
oxir  English  tong,   yet   I  am   sure,    oxcc  English  tong  mil  re- 
ceiue  Gariaen  lamhiotim  as  naturallle,  as  either  Greke  or 
Latin. "59     Sidney  divided  versifyirg    into  two  sorts,  the 
ancient,    whioh  is  "more  fit   for  Musick,  hoth  words  and  ttme 
obseruing  quantity,    and  more  fit  liuely  to   expresse   diuers 
passions,   hy  the  low  and  lofty  sounde   of  the  well-weyed  sil- 
ahle;"  and  the  modern,  which  "with  hys  Ryme,    striketh  a  cer- 
taine  musiok  to   the  eare:     and  in  fine,   s  ith  it   dooth  de- 
list,  thou^  by  another   way,    it   obtaines  the  same  purpose: 
there  beeing    in  eyther   sweetnes,  and  wanting   in  neither 
maiestie,"     Then  he  proceeds, 

"Truely  the  Englidi,   before  any  other  vulgar  language 
I  know,    is  fit  for  both  sorts:      for,   for  the  Ancient, 
the  Italian  is   so  full  of  Yowels,  that   it  must  euer  be 
cumbred  with  Elisions.      The  Dutch,   so   of   the  other  side 
with  Consonants,    tiiat   they  cannot  ye  eld  "the   sweet   slyd- 
ing,    fit  for  a  Verse.      The  French,    in  his  iniiole    language, 
hath  not  one  word,   that  hath  his  accent  in  the  last   sil- 
able,    sauing  two,    called  Ante-penultima,  and  little  more 
hath  the  Spanish:      and  therefore,   very  gracelessly  may 
they  vse  Dactiles.      The  Engli^   is  subiect  to  none    of 
these  defects."        (Apologie,  pp.    70-1) 

Frequently  there  was  some  comment   on  the  monosyllabic  char- 
acter of  the  Saxon  speech  and  the  bi-  or  trisyllabic  nature 
of  Woirman  English, ^^     accompanied  soraetixiie  by  the   erroneous 
notion  that  Latin  and  Greek  "fell   out  originally  to   be  fash- 
ioned with  words  of  many  sillables  for  the  most  part."^^ 


59  So hoi ema star,   p.    146. 

60  See  Puttenham,   Arte,   pp.    82,    92-3,    for    example. 
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The  mistakes  of  these  scholars  were  due  to  a  laclc  of 
the  practice  and  the  means  of  a   scientific  approach.      They 
are  at  least  to  he  commaaded  for  their  efforts  to  solve  the 
difficult    problems  of  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  language, 
and  of  the  history  of  our  otoi  speech, ^^     Their  ears  and  eyes, 
certainly,   were   alert,  and  they  learned  all  they  could  learn 
of  lariguage  from  the  various  tongues   as  they  knew  them, 

What  contribution  did  Elyot  make  to  these   developments 
of  the   fifty  years  after  him?     We   cannot  he  cBrtain,      Croft, 
in  his  edition  of  the  Gouernour,   has  pointed  out  a  large  num- 
ber of  parallels  between  passages  in  that  work  and  some  in 
books  of  later  publication.     He  has   found  similar  treatment 
in  Ascham,   Wilson,    Sidney,   Puttenham,   Peacham,  Muloaster, 
and  Montaigne  of  ideas  on  the  conditions  and  methods  of  ed- 
ucation,  the  authors  to   be  read,  kinds  of  exercise  to  be  tak- 
en,  vices  and  virtues  of  human  beings,   and  various  other  mat- 
ters set   forth  in  the  Gouernour,      In  Northbrooke's  Treatise 


61  Ibid.,   p.    91. 

62  Puttenham,   for  example,   gives  us  a  brief  history 
of  the  language  at  pages  156  and  157  of  his  Arte.      The  lan- 
guage which  he  spoke  and  v/rote  he  called  Norman  English.     Be- 
fore the  Nonnan  Conquest  it  had  been  "Angle saxon",   and  before 
that   the  British,  which  some   folks  thou^t  was  represented 

in  his  day  by  the  Welsh,   others,  the  Cornish.     He  coiild  not 
see  how  it  could  be   either,  as  they  were  then  spoken  and  pro- 
nounced.     Continuing,   he  arrived  at  the  pronouncement  that  his 
countrymen  should  not    take  the  language   of   Chaucer  and  Chau- 
cer's contemporaries  as   the  accepted  English  of  the  sixteenth 
century;   nor  that   of   the  "northern -men",    though  Puttenham 
considered  it  the  purest  "English  Saxon";   nor  that  of  the 
"Westerne  man".      Only  the  language   of  London,  the  court,   was 
to  be  taken  as  best  English, 
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Against  Idlenesse,   Dioe-glaylng,    etc,    (1577),    the  vioes 
mentioned  in  those  titles  are   decried  in  the  Elyot  manner, 
Htune   states,    as  Elyot  had,    that    ingratitude   is   the  most 
horrible   criae   of  h-uman    creatures. 63     in  1562  Eduard  Lew- 
icke  published  The  Most  Wonderful  and  Pleasaunt  History 
of  Titus  and  Gisippus,..,    which  J,   P,    CollierS4  has   shoTOi 
was   indebted  to  Elyot65  not  only  for   form  hut   also   for 
words   and  phrases.      Croft  also  points  out  that  Elyot 's 
story  of  Luctatius^S  is  transferred  bodily  to   Peaoham's 
Compleat   Gentleman    (1622),      One  notes   iramediately  that 
those  alleged  parallelisms  are  literary  and  more   or   less 
universal;    ideas  of  that   sort  were   in  the  air    la  the   six- 
teenth centan-y.      If  one   finds   instances  ox  verbal   similttx- 
Ity  in  stories  tramslated  from  latin  staid  Greek,   or  in  other 
passages  that   were  likely  to   differ   in  expression  with  dif- 
ferent writers,  he  may  be  safe   in  assuming  that  the  later 
writer  used  Elyot.      If  such  a   condition  does  not    exist,   the 
dangerous  business  of  finding  parallelisms  is  perilous  to 
the  extent   of  absurdity. 

Croft  lists  five  books  which  he   considers  directly  in- 
debted to  th9   Gouernour: 


63  Elyot,    G  II.xiii.l86;   Hume,    Phil.    Works ,    ed.   1854, 
II,    p.    228. 

64  Poet.   Decameron.    1820,    II,   pp. 84-5. 

65  G   Il.xii. 

66  G   I.xvii.77. 
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Budaeus,   De  1' Institution  du  Prince.   1547,    dedicated 
fo  Francis  I.      Though  it  may  be  going  too 
far  to   say  that  this  vrork  was  inspired  by 
the  Gouernour.  the  resemblances  are  too  close 
to  be  accidental, 

John  Sturm,   De  eduoandis  erudiendisque  Principxim  lib- 
eris,   1570,    dedicated  to  William,   brother   of 

Anne  of  Gleves.      Sturm  probably  knew  the  Gou- 
ernour and  possibly  its  author.      The  treat- 
ment   of  education  is  similar  to  Elyot^s, 

Anon,,        The  Inst ituc ion  of  a  Gentleman,   1555,    dedi- 

cated  to  Lorde  Fi¥zwater,   son  and  heir  of  the 
Earl  of  Sussex. 

Lodovick  Bryskett,  A  Discourse  of  Ciuill  Life, ,. .1606. 

Henry  Peacham,    The  Compleat   Gentleman,   1622. 

(Asch&n's  Soholemaster,   1570,   and  Locke's  Thou^ts  Con- 
cerning Education.   1693,    still  further  develop  Elyot's 
idea, ) 


Blyot*s  name   is  seldom  mentioned  during  his  century 
in  any  other  than  a  historical   manner.     Historians  mention 
him  as  an  outstanding  scholar,  but  never  go  to  any  great 
length  in  discussion  of  him.      In  the   "To  the  Gentlemen-Stu- 
dents",  prefixed  to  R.   Greene ' s  Menaphon   (1589),    Thomas 
Nashe  speaks  of  Elyot   in  a  recital   of  the  illustrious  names 
connected   with  St.    John's  College  at   Cambridge:      "But 
amongst   others  in  that  age.    Sir  Thomas  Eliots  eloquence 
did  seuer  it   selfe  from  all  equalls,    ..."     At  pages  90,   99, 
and  101  of  the   Treatise  Against  Dice-Playing.   Uorthbrooke 
acknowledges  Elyot  as  the  author  of  the  ideas  he   is  hand- 
ling.    At  pages  42-44  of  his  Discourse,    William  Webbe  names 
Elyot  as  the  translator  of  the  verses   from  Horace,   Plautus, 
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Terence,   and  Martial,   intiich  he  uses,    and  proceeds  also 
to   adapt  Elyot*s  coinmentary  on  th.em.     After  quoting  in 
footnote  Elyot's  story  about  finding  a  giant  fourteen 
feet  ten  inches  high  at  Ivy  Church  near  Salisbury,    John 
leland  adds,   "Ideo  autem  ista  inserere  placuit,    quoniam 
auctor  magni  erat  nominis  ab   eruditionem,   prudent iam,   & 
experientiam,   nee  Bibliotheca  ejus  impressiones  primae 
ubiuis  occurrunt,"67     in  the  Preface  to  his  Alvearie    (1573), 
Baret  testified  that  "knowing  then  of  no  other  Dictionarie 
to  helpe  vs,  but  Sir  Thomas  Eliots  librarie,  which  was 
come  out   a  little  before,"  he  assigned  several  pages  of 
that  book  each  day  for  his  pupils  at  Cambridge  to   study. ^8 
Harvey  mentions  him  as  one   of  the  masters  of  style.      Croft, 
(Gouernour,    Introduction)   goes  so   far   as   to  name  the  Gou- 
ernour  as  the  most  popular  book  in  English  during  the  six- 
teenth century,   not  even  excepting  the  Utopia   (this   should 
be  limited  by  the  phrase  "before  Hoby's  Courtier/^  for  the 
latter  book  certainly  superseded  the  Grouernour  in  popular- 
ity). 

There  is  no  pretence  at  completeness  in  these  lists. ^^ 


67  Itinerary,    ed.    1774,    Vol.    Ill,   p. 141. 

68  See   J.   A.   H.  Murray,   Evolution  of  English  Lexico- 
graphy.   1900,   P.2E. 

69  For   further  study  of  Elyot's  influence,    see   Sten- 
berg,   "Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  Defense   of  the  Poets,"  iTniv.    of 
Tex.    Stud,    in  Engl..   Ho.    6,    pp.    121-45.      This  article  has 
the  largest  amount  of  material   on  the  subject   that  has  been 
collected  in  any  one  place   besides  Croft's  edition  of  the 
Gouernour.      The  work   of  Stenberg  has  been  done,   however, 
under  the  guidance  of  Professor  D,    T.    Starnes,    for  whose 
articles   see   the  bibliography,    p.  409      . 
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They  are  given  only  to   show  the  manner  in  which  and  the 
purpose  for  which  Elyot's  name   seems  to  have  been  recorded 
in  the  writings  of  his  immediate  successors.      Their  ref- 
erences to  him  were  chiefly  literary  and  historical;   they 
did  not  think  of  him  as  we  are  now  studying  him —  from  a 
linguistic  point   of  view. 

The  paucity  of  these  references  is  puzzling,  though 
not  in  any  sense    detracting  from  the  kind  of  importance  we 
are  now  assigning  to  him.     At  least,  nothing  was  said  to 
his  individual  discredit,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  suppose 
that  his  effcarts  were  too   inconsequential  to   be  regarded. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,   his  books  enjoyed  numerous  reprint ings 
before  1600,   even  though  they  have  been  neglected  since 
then  and  are   represented  in  modern  editions  by  only  four 
items.  His  countrymen  have  claimed  him  for  their  univer- 

sities  (both  of  them.).      They  read  his  books,   as  the  fre- 
quent editions  of  them  and   the  frequent  apparent  borrow- 
ings from  them  indicate. 

Again  it  must  be  ii^de   clear  that  there   is  no  effort 
to  place  Elyot  anong  the  greatest  writers  in  English,   but 
only  to   give  him  his  due.     That  he  was  a  man   of  influential 


70     The   Souernour,    several  editions;    Of  the  Knowlege 
Which  Maketh  a  Wise  Man,   Palaestra,   Vol,   8^  Defence  of 
Good  7/omen,    in  Watson's  Yiveg  and  t  i^  Renascence  B  duo  at  ion 
of  Women ,    1912;    and  the  Rules  of  a   Christian  Ly^e,    from 
The  Latin  of  Pico  della  Mirandola,      The  last   is  in  Wilfrid 
Raynal's  Imitation  of  Christ    flondon,    1872),   where    it    is 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
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soGial  and  o-ultural   standing  cannot  be   doulDted;   that  he 
devoted  himself,    thought,  time,  standing,  and  all,  to  the 
cause   of  English  scholar ^ip  is  equally  true.      He  was  not 
so  much  litteratetir  as  scholar,  and  by  the  fateful  hands 
of  history  his  scholarship  was  forced  largely  into  matters 
of  language.     Let  us  hasten  to   add  that  he  needed  not   to 
he  coerced.     Though  he  cannot  have   hoped  to   gain  much   from 
the   labors  he   chose  to  do,    he  undertook  them  willingly  and 
in  a   spirit  of  modesty.     We  learn  that  seme  great  poets- 
Spenser,   for  example —  were  very  diffident  and  modest  a- 
bout   their  work,   publishing  only  after  the  urgent  requests 
of  their  friends,  and  we  now  thank  those  boosters  for  their 
part   in  enriching  our   literature.      Elyot,  though  not  so 
diffident  possibly  as  Spenser,    yet  needed  the  encouragement 
of  Henry  VIII  and  other  men  in  political  and  literary  circles. 
At  various  times  his  enthusiasm  lagged,    only  to   be  fired  a- 
new  to  complete  tremendous  tasks  and  again  to  pledge  his  time 
and  thought  to  the  profit    of  his  countrymen.      To  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the  magnificent  treatise    on   the  education  of  a 
ruler,  the   first    significant   venture   in  English    into  moral 
philosophy;  from  him  we   receive  eight    complete   translations 
from  the  latin  and  Greek,  besides  the   incalculable    amount 
of  classic  lore   interspersed  in  his  other  pieces;    from  his 
studies  issued  a    dictionary,  a  venture    into  untrodden  ter- 
ritory, the   best  thing  of  its  kind  available    in  the  six- 
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teenth   oentury   (even  as  late   as   1582  Mulcaster   recommencLed 
the  need  of  a  good   dictionary  of  English);   to  him  we   owe 
three  hundred  and   fifty  new  words  and   meanings,    eighty  per 
cent   of  which  remain  in  the  language   today,   and   the   devel- 
opment   of  a   clearer,  more    dignified,   and  more  effective 
prose  sentence.     To  this  catalogue  must  be  added  the   ex- 
amples which  he    set  for  his   followers,   who   placed  him  among 
the  worthy  scholars  of  their  land.     Men  knew  him;    they  prof- 
ited from  his  labor.      He  lived  and   worked   diligently  at  a 
crucial  moment,    and  the  recently  increasing  anount  of  space 
given  to  him   in  the    scholarly  studies   of  that  moment   indi- 
cate  substantially  that   he  will  always  be  given  a  high  place 
among  those  who  prepared   the  way   for  the  English  literature 
that  was    to  follow  him. 
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The  material  assembled  "below  might  well  he   separated 
into  two  parts,  hut  for  mechanical  convenience   it  is  given 
all  together.     The  captions  fxirnish  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  bibliographical  matter.     The   sections  headed  "Ex- 
tracts"  include   all  of  Elyot's  prefaces  and  a  few  excerpts 
from  the  bodies   of  his  various  works.     These   are   included 
for  the  ptirpose   of  reference  ,  since  all  of  the  sentences 
used   in  Chapter  V  (under   "Syntax")   and  most  of  the  allusions 
throughout  the   other  chapters  are   in  these  passages  ,  and 
since   only  four  of  Elyot's  works  are  generally  available. 
The   items   in  Elyot's  bibliography  are  here   arranged  chrono- 
logically as   in  Chapter   I,  pp.  10-12.     All  quotations  below 
are   from  the  earliest  editions   of  Elyot's  works   in  the 
British  lluseum,  unless  otherwise    indicated. 


THS   BOZS  IT  ALE  D  TEE   GOUEEITOUR 

(1531) 

Title-page 

"The  Boke  /  named  the  Gouernour ,  /  deuised  by  Tho-  /  mas 
Elyot  /  knight."/  Londini  in  edibus  Tho.  /  Bertheleti.  An. 
dni  /  M.D.  xxxi." 

Colophon 

"Thomas  Berthelet  regius  im-  /  pressor  excudebat.  Cum  / 
priuilegio." 

Subject 

The  education  of  a  ruler , and  moral  philosophy.  Length: 
vi  and  257t  leaves,  or  525  pages. 

Extracts 

The  Proheme 

"I  late  consideringe  (moste  excellent  prince  and  myne 
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onely  redoughted  soxieraigne  lorde)  my  duetie  that  I  owe 
to  my  nattirall  contray  with  my  faythe  also  of  aliegeaunce 
and  othe  ,  wherewith  I  am  doiihle  hounden  unto  your  maies- 
tie  ,  more  ouer  thaccompt  that  I  haue  to  rendre  for  that 
one  litle  talent  deliuered  to  me  to  employe  (as  I  suppose) 
to  the  increase  of  vertue ,  I  am  (as  god  iuge  me  )  violent- 
ly stored  to  deuulgate  or  sette  fourth  some  part  of  my 
studie  ,  trustynge  therhy  tacLj^uite  me  of  my  dueties  to  god, 
your  hyghnesse  ,  and  this  my  contray.  Vfherfore  takinge 
comfort  and  boldenesse  ,  partly  of  yovx   graces  moste  "bene- 
uolent  inclination  tov/arde  the  uniuersall  we  ale  of  your 
suhiectes,  partly  inflamed  with  zele,  I  haue  nowe  enter- 
prised  to  describe  in  our  vulgar e  tunge  the  four me  of  a 
iuste  puhlike  weale:  whiche  mater  I  haue  gathered  as  well 
of  the  sayenges  of  moste  noble  autours  (grekes  and  latynes) 
as  by  myne  owne  experience,  I  beinge  continually  trayned 
in  some  dayly  affaires  of  the  pub like  weale  of  this  your 
moste  noble  realme  all  moste  from  my  chyldhode.  Whiche 
attemptate  is  nat  of  presumption  to  teache  any  persone  , 
I  my  selfe  hauinge  moste  nede  of  teachinge:  but  onely  to 
the  intent  that  men  which  wil  be  studious  about  the  weale 
publike  may  fynde  the  thinge  therto  expedient  compendious- 
ly writen.  And  for  as  moch  as  this  present  boke  treateth 
of  the  education  of  them  that  hereafter  may  be  domed  wor- 
thy to  be  gouernours  of  the  publike  weale  under  your  hy^- 
nesse  (whiche  Plato  affirmeth  to  be  the  firste  and  chiefs 
parte  of  a  publyke  weale ;  Salomon  sayange  also  where  gouer- 
noTirs  be  nat  the  people  shall  falle  in  to  ruyne )  ,  I  ther- 
fore  haue  named  it  The  Gouernour ,  and  do  nowe  dedicate  it 
unto  your  hyghnesse  as  the  fyrste  frutes  of  my  studye , 
verely  trustynge  that  your  moste  excellent  wysedome  wyll 
therein  esteme  my  loyall  harte  and  diligent  endeuour  by 
the  example  of  Artaxerxes,  the  noble  kynge  of  Persia,  who 
reiected  nat  the  pore  husbondman  whiche  off red  to  hym  his 
homely  handes  full  of  clone  water,  but  mooste  graciously 
receyued  it  with  thankes,  estemynge  the  present  nat  after 
the  value  but  rather  to  the  wyll  of  the  gyuer.  Semblably 
kynge  Alexander  retajmed  with  hym  the  poete  Cherilus  hon- 
orably for  writing  his  historie  ,  all  though  that  the  poete 
was  but  of  a  small  estimation.  iVhiche  that  prynce  dyd  not 
for  lacke  of  iugement ,  he  beynge  of  excellent  lernynge   as 
disciple  to  Aristdtell,  but  to  thentent  that  his  liberalite 
emploied  on  Cherilus  shulde  animate  or  gyue  courage  to 
others  moche  better  lerned  to  contende  with  hym  in  a  sem- 
blable  enterpryse. 

"And  if,  moste  vertuous  prince,  I  may  perceyue  your 
hyghnes  to  be  herewith  pleased,  I  shall  sone  after  (god 
giuing  me  y.uietenes)  present  your  grace  with  the  residue 
of  my  studie  and  labours,  wherein  your  hyghnes  shal  well 
perceiue  that  I  nothing  esteme  so  moche  in  this  worlde  as 
youre  royall  astste  ,  (my  most  dere  soueraigne  lorde),  and 
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the  publike  weale   of  my  contray.     Protest inge  unto  yoiir 
excellent  maiestie   that  where   I  commende  herin  any  one 
vertue  or  dispraise   any  one   vice   I  meane  the  generall 
description  of  thone  and   thother  without  any  other  parti- 
culer  meanynge  to  the  reproche   of  any  one  persone.     To 
the  whiche  protestation  I  am  nowe  Aryuen  throughe  the 
raalignite   of  this  present  tyme   all  disposed  to  malicious 
detraction.     iYherfore   I  mooste  humhly  beseche  your  hygh- 
nes  to  dayne   to  he  patrone   and  defendour   of  this  little 
warke   agayne   the   assauj^tes   of  maligne   interpre tours  whiche 
fayle  nat  to  rente   and  deface   the  renoume   of  wryters , 
they  them  selfes  heinge    in  nothinge   to  the  puhlike  weale 
profitable.     Whiche   is  by  no  man  sooner  perceyued  than  by 
your  highnes,  be inge  bothe   in  wysedome   and  very  nobilitie 
equall  to   the   most  excellent  princes,  whorae  ,   I  beseche 
god,   ye  may  siirmount   in   longe    life   and  perfect  felicitie. 
Amen." 

Later  Editions  " 

1537;  1544;  1546;  1553;  1557:  1565;  1580;  1834  (A. 0?. Eliot, 
ed.);  1880  (H. H.S. Croft ,  ed. ) ;  1907  (F.Watson,  ed. ,  Every- 
man' s  Library)  • 

^        T^         n*        ^ 


OP  T^  MOV/LBLEG  'JTHICHE  LIAJGITH  A  WISE  IIM 

(1533) 

Title-page 

"Of  the   /  Knowledeg  /  whiche  mal:eth  a  wise   /  man./  Londini 
in   aedibus   /  i'homae   Bertheleit./  M.D.ZXXIII./  Cum  privi- 
legio." 

Colophon  (None) 

Subject 

A  "Platonic  Disputation"  between  Plato  and  Aristippus,  in 
five  dialogues.  length:  108  leaves,  or  216  pages,  in  the 
body,  with  a  proheme   of  7  leaves,   or  14  pages. 

Extracts 

The  Proheme 

"God,  vinto  whome  all  mens  hertis  be   opened,  and  the 
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wyH  of  mann©   speakethe,   is  my  wytnes,  that  to  the   desire 
of  toowlege  ,  wheriinto  I  have  hitherto  ben  ever  of  my  nature 
disposed,  I  have   ioygned  a  constant   intent  to  profyte   ther- 
by  my  natyrall  coimtrey:  Wherunto  eccordyng  to  the   sentence 
of  Tully,  we  be  most  specially  bOTuiden.     7/herfore  after 
that  I  had  applyed  the  more  parte   of  my  lyfe   in  perusynge 
diligently  every  auncient  werke ,   that  I  moiight  come  by, 
eyther  greke   or  latine  ,  conteynyng  any  parte   of  philosophie 
necessary  to  the   institucion  of  mans  lyfe   in  vertue  ,   I  have 
endevored  my  selfe  to  set  forth  s"uche  parte   of  my  studie 
as   I  thought  mought  be  profitable  to  them,  whiche   shulde 
happen  to  rede   or  here   it.     But  divers  men  rather  scornyng 
my  benefite  than  receyving  it   thankfully,   doe  shewe  them 
selfes   offended  (as  they  say)   vi^ith  my  strange  termes.     Other 
finding  in  my  bookis  the  thing  dispreysefi,  wfcich  they  do 
commende   in  usynge    it.     Lyke  a  galde  horse   abidynge  no 
plaisters  be  alwaye   gnappynge   and  kyckynge   at  suche  exam- 
ples and  sentences  as  they  do  feele   sharpe   or  do  byte   them, 
accoraptyng  to  be   in  me  no  lyttell  presumption,   that   I  wyll 
in  notynge   other  mens  vices  correct  Magnificat,   sens   other 
moche  wyser  men  and  better  lerned  than  I,  doe   forbeare   to 
wryte   any  thynge.     And  whiche   is  warse  than  all  this:   Some 
wyll  maliciously  divine   or  coniecte  ,   that   I  wryte   to  the 
intent  to  rebuke  some  perticular  persone,  covaytynge  to 
brynge  my  warkes  and  afterward  me   into  the   indignacion  of 
some  man  in  auctorytie. 

"Thus  unthankefully  is  my  benefyte  receyved  my  good 
wyll  consumed,  and  all  my  labours  devoured.     Such  is   of 
some  menne   the  nature   serpentine  ,   that  lappyng  sweete  mylke 
they  converte  hit  forth  with  in  to  poyson,   to  distroye  him, 
of  whose   liberalitie    they  late  had  receyved  it.     How  incom- 
parably be  these  men  unlyke   to  the  mos^  excellent  prince, 
our  most  dere   soveraygne   lorde?  whose  most  royall  persone 
I  hartily  beseche  god  to  preserve   in  longe   life   and  honour. 
His  highnesse  benignely  receyvynge  my  boke ,  whiche   I  named 
Governour ,   in   the  redynge   therof  sone  perceyved,  that  I 
intended  to  augment  o;ir  Knglyshe  tongue  ,  wherby  men  shoulde 
as  well  expresse  more   abundantly  the   thynge   that  they  con- 
ceyved  in  theyre  hertis   (wherfore   language  w&s  ordejmed) 
havynge  wordes   apte   for  the  purpose:   as  also   interpret©   out 
of  greke,  latyn,   or  any  other  tonge   into  linglysshe  ,  as 
sufficiently,   as   out  of  any  one   of  the  said  tongues  into 
an  other.     His  grace  also  perceyved,  that  through  out  the 
boke  there  was  no  terrae  newe  made  by  me   of  a  latine  or 
frenche  worde  ,   but   it    is   there    declared  so  playnly  by   one 
men  or   other   to   a  diligent  reder   that  no   sentence    is  therby 
made   derke   or  harde   to  be   understande.     Ne   the   sharpe   and 
CLuycke   sentences,   or   the   rounde   and  playne  examples  set 
out   in  the   versis   of  Glaudiane    the  poete   in  the   seconde 
boke,   or   in  the  chapiters   of  Affabilitie,  Benevolence,  Bene- 
ficence,  and   of  the   diversitie    of   flaterers ,   and   in  dyvers 
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other  places,  in  any  parte  offended  his  hyghnes:  "but  (as 
it  was  ty  credible  persones  reported  unto  me)  his  grace 
not  onely  toke  hit  in  the  better  parte  ,  hut  also  with 
princely  wordes  ful  of  maiastie  ,  commended  my  diligence, 
simplicitie,  and  corage  in  that  I  spared  none  astate  in 
the  rehukynge  of  vice:  which  wordes  ful  of  very  nobilite 
brought  unto  my  remembraunee  the  vertuous  Emperour  Anto- 
nine ,  called  for  his  wysdom  Antonlne  the  philosopher,  who 
on  a  tyme  herynge ,  that  there  was  in  the  Citee  of  Rome  a 
playne  and  rude  persone  ,  whiehe  alwaye  spake  in  the  rebuke 
of  all  men,  and  never  praised  any  man:  he  sent  to  hym, 
reLi.uirynge  that  he  wolde  come  and  speke  with  hym.  And 
whan  he  was  come ,  the  Emperour  had  these  woordes  unto  hym. 
My  frende  wherin  have  I  ever  offended  the?  The  felow 
therwith  soore  abasshed  answered  in  this  wise.  Sir  your 
hyghnes  never  offended  me,  that  I  am  ware  of.  Than  art 
thou  (sayd  the  Emperour)  an  uncourto:s'se  subiecte  ,  that 
thou  hast  so  longe  dissembled  with  me,  not  tellyng  unto 
me  my  faultes. 

"  And  after  the  Emperour  reteyned  hym  styll,  gyvyng 
unto  hym  dowble  wages,  commaundynge  hym  to  use  his  olde 
libertie.  And  whan  dyvers  men  mervayled  therat ,  he  af- 
firmed openly,  that  princis  vices  7/ere  aooner  espied  by 
other  men  than  by  them  self est  and  that  there  was  moche 
more  difficulTie  in  remembring  them  of  their  vice  or 
lack,  than  in  extoHyng  and  commendynge  their  vertues. 
So  well  dyd  this  mooste  noble  Emperour  consider,  that 
his  exaumple  mought  be  more  profitable  unto  the  publyke 
weale  of  the  citie,  than  any  other  thynge  in  his  persone 
or  dignitle. 

"  In  lyke  wise  our  moste  dere  soveraygne  lorde  per- 
fectly knew,  that  no  writar  ought  to  be  blamed,  whiehe 
wryteth  neyther  for  hope  of  temporall  rewarde ,  nor  for 
any  private  disdayne  or  malyce ,  but  onely  of  fervent  zele 
towarde  good  occupation  and  vertue.  Perdie  man  is  not  so 
yet  conformed  in  grace,  that  he  can  not  do  syn.  And  I 
suppose  no  prince  thynkethe  hymselfe  to  be  exempte  from 
mortalitie .  And  for  as  moche  as  he  shall  have  mo  occa- 
sions to  fall,  he  ought  to  have  the  moo  frendes,  or  the 
more  instruction  to  warne  hym.  And  as  for  my  parte  I 
eftsones  do  protest,  that  in  no  boke  of  my  makyng  I  have 
intended  to  touche  more  one  manne  than  an  nother.  For 
there  be  Gnathos  in  Spayne  as  well  as  in  Grece  ,  Pasquilles 
in  Englande  as  well  as  in  Rome  ,  Dionises  in  Germanye  as 
well  as  in  Sicile,  Earpocrates  in  France  as  well  as  in 
Aegipt,  Aristippus  in  Scotlande  as  well  as  in  Cyrena, 
Platos  be  fewe ,  and  them  I  doubte  where  to  fynde.  And  if 
men  wyll  seke  for  them  in  Englande,  lAhiche  I  sette  in 
other  places,  I  can  nat  lette  them.  I  knowe  well  ynowghe , 
dyvers  do  delyte  to  have  theyr  garmentes  of  the  facion  of 
other  countreyes ,  and  that  whiehe  is  moost  playne ,  is  un- 
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pleasant:  tut  yet  it  doth  happen  sometyme,  that  one  man 
heynge  in  auetorytie ,  or  favour  of  his  prinoe  ,  beings  sene 
to  weare  somme  thyng  of  the  olde  facion:  for  the  strange- 
nes  therof  it  is  taken  up  ageine  with  many  fold  felowes. 
What  I  doo  meane ,  every  wyse  nan  perceyveth.   rouchynge 
the  title  of  my  boke ,  I  considered,  that  wisedome  is  spoke 
of,  moch  more  than  used.  For  wher  in  it  resteth  fewe 
menne  be  sure.  The  commune  opinion  is  into  thre  partis 
devided.  One  sayeth  it  is  in  moche  lernynge  and  knowledge. 
An  other  af f irmeth ,  that  they,  whiche  do  conducte  the 
affayres  of  greatte  princis  or  coujatrayes,  bee  onely  wyse 
men.  Hay  saythe  the  thyrde ,  he  is  wysest ,  that  leste 
dothe  meddle,  and  can  sytte  (quietly  at  home,  and  tourne 
a  crabbe  ,  and  looke  onely  unto  his  owne  busynesse.  Nowe 
they,  whiche  be  of  the  fyrste  oppinion,  be  alwaye  at  vary- 
ance.  For  somme  doo  chiefly  extoll  the  Study  of  holy 
scripture  (as  it  is  rayson)  but  while  they  do  wrest  it  to 
agree  with  theyr  wylles  ,  ambition,  or  vayne  glory,  of  the 
mooste  noble  and  devoute  lernsnige  ,  they  doo  endevor  them 
to  make  hit  servile  and  full  of  contention.  Some  do  pre- 
ferre  the  studie  of  the  lawes  of  this  realme ,  callynge  it 
the  onely  studye  of  the  publyke  weale.  But  a  great  noum- 
bre  of  persones  ,  whiche  have  consumed  in  sute  more  than 
the  value  of  that,  that  they  sued  for,  in  theyr  angre  do 
cal  it  a  commune  detriment.  All  thoughe  xindoubtedl^  the 
verye  selfe~"lawe  trewely  practised,  passeth  the  lawes  of 
all  other  countrayes.   In  thjmkynge  on  these  sondrye 
opynyons ,  I  happened  for  my  recreaoyon  to  reede  in  the 
booke  of  Laertius  the  lyfe  of  Plato,  and  beholdynge  the 
aunswere  that  he  made  to  kynge  Dionyse  at  the  fyrste 
syghte  it  semed  to  me  to  be  very  dissolute  and  lackyng 
the  modestie,  that  belonged  to  a  philosopher:  but  whan  I  \ 
had  better  examined  it,  therein  appered  that,  whiche  is 
best  worthy  to  be  called  wyse  dome.  \Yherfore  to  exercyse 
my  wytte  and  to  avoyde  Idelnes,  I  toke  my  penne  and  as- 
sayde ,  Howe  in  expressyng  my  conceyte ,  I  mought  profyte  to 
them,  whiche  without  disdayne  or  envye  wolde  often  tymes 
reade  it.   If  any  man  wyll  thinke  the  boke  to  be  verye 
longe  ,  let  hym  eonsyder  ,  that  knowlege  of  wysedome  can  not 
be  shortly  declared.  All  be  hit  of  them,  whiche  be  well 
wylling,  it  is  so one  lerned:  In  good  faythe  sooner  thanne 
Primero  or  Greeks:  Suche  is  the  straunge  propertie  of  that 
excellent  cunnynge ,  that  it  is  sooner  lerned,  than  taught, 
and  better  by  a  mannes  rayson  than  by  an  instructor. 
Finally  if  the  reders  of  my  warkis  ,  by  the  noble  example 
of  our  mooste  dere  soveraygne  lorde  ,  do  iustly  and  lovynge- 
ly  interprete  my  labours,  I  dxirynge  the  residue  of  my  lyfe  , 
wyll  nowe  and  than  sette  for the  suche  frutes  of  my  studye  , 
profitable  (as  I  trust)  unto  this  my  cotintray.  And  levynge 
malyoious  reders  with  their  incurable  fvry,   1   wyll  saie 
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unto  god  the  wordes  of  the  Gatholike  Churclie   in  the  hooke 
of  Sapience:   I'o  knowe   the  good  lorde   is  perfecte  Justice, 
And  to  knowe   thy  Jtistyce   and  vertue   is  the  very  roote  of 
Immor tali tie:  And  therin  is  the  knowlege ,  that   is  very 
wysedome."  * 

Later  Editions 

1534;   1920   (reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1533  by  Kurt 
Schroeder   in  a  study  entitled  Platonismus   in  der  Englischen 
Renaissance  vor  und  hei  Thomas  Eliot ,  nebst  Ueudruck  von 
Eliot's   "Disputacion  Platonike ,"   1535;   published  in  VoT" 
T4r/(XIII  of  Palaestra) « 

*  This  proheme   is  taken  from  Schroeder 's 
study  of  Elyot,   in  Palaestra,  Vol.   LXXZIII. 

*  *  *   * 
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The   1540  edition  has  the   following  colophon:    "Londini  in 
aedibus  Thomae  Bertha*  /  leti  typis   impress.   /  Cum  Priui- 
legio  ad  imprimena  /  dtim  solum.   /  Anno.  H.D.ZL." 

Subject 

A  debate  between  Harpocrates  and  Pasc[Uillus  ,   symbols  of 
silence   and  outspokenness,  respectively,   in  which  it  is 
agreed  that  one   should  observe   the   proper  times  for  speak- 
ing.     Length:    39  pages. 


Extracts 


"To  gentile  reders. 


Sens  plainnes   in  speking  is  of  wise   men  comended  and 
diuerse   do  abhorre   longe  prohemes  of  Hhetorike:    I  haue   sette 
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out  this  mery  treatise,  wherin  plainnes  and  flateri  do 
come   in  trial  in  suche  wi«e   as  none  honest  man  wil  "be   ther- 
with  offended.     The  personages  that  do  reasone  be   of  small 
reputation:   For  Pasquillus ,   that  speketh  moste ,   is  an  image 
of  stone   sittinge   in  the   citie   of  Home   openly:   on  whome 
ones   in  the  yere ,   it  is   leful  to  euery  man,  to  set   in  verse 
or  prose   any  taUte   that  he  wil,   agayne  whom  he   list,  howe 
great  an  astate  so  euer  he  he.     Fot  withstandynge   in  this 
hooke  he  vsith  siiche   a  temperaunce  ,  that  he  notith  not   any 
particular  psone   or  Countrey.     Gnatho  was  brought   in  by 
writers  of  Comedies  for  suche   a  seruante   as  alway  affirmed, 
what  so  euer  was  spokefl  of  his  maister:   but  he  was  a  Greke 
borne  and  therfore  he   sauorith  some  what  of  rhetor ike. 
Pasq.uille   is  an  olde  Romane  but  by  longe   sittinge   in  the 
strete ,   and  heringe  market  men  chat  he    is  become  rude   and 
homely.     Haxpocrates  was  the  prelate   of  the   temple   of  Isis 
and  Serapis  ,  v/hiche  were  honor  id  for  goddis   in  Aegypt  whose 
image   is  made  holdynge  his  fynger  at  his  mouthe ,  betoken- 
inge  silence.     These  thre  c^muned  to  gether ,  as   it   foloweth 
but  where,   1  had  forgoten  to   aske.     All  be   it  bycause  the 
matter   is  merily  brought   in,  and  therwith  sauoreth  somv/hat 
of  wisedome:    I  thought  it  not  inconueniet  to  participate   it 
with  you  that  will  not  interprete   it  but  acco:dinge   to  the 
beste  meaninge ,  And  in  the  redinge   this  littill  treatise 
distinctly  will  considre   diligently  the   state  and  condicion 
of  the  parson  that  speketh  with  the   ordre   and  conclusion  of 
his  hole  reason.     And  if  it  seme  to   you  that  Pasquill  sayth 
true   in  declaringe  howe  moche  ye  do  fauoure   truthe  defende 
hym  agaynste  venemous  tujiges   and  ouerthwart  wittis,  whiche 
doeth  more  mys chief fe  ,   than  Pasg.uillja  s  babillinge.     Fbxb 
ye  well." 

Later  Editions 

1540. 
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Medical  lore ,  garnered  chiefly  from  classical  authors  on 
the  subject.  Length:  vi  and  88  leaves,  or  188  pages. 

Sxtracts 

Proheme 

"He  giveth  twise  that  gyueth  quyckly  (sayth  Senek.) 
The  griefe  ,  which  I  had  for  your  lordshyps  disease  ,  with 
the  desyre  that  ye  mought  lyue  longe  without  syckenes , 
caused  suche  spede  in  bviyldynge  the  Castell  of  helthe  ,  that 
therein  lacked  som  part  of  perfectiC,  but  yet  the  promptnes 
in  gyuyng  that  thynge ,  whyche  I  thoughte  necessary,  to  de- 
clare myn  affection,  I  doubt  not,  was  no  lasse  estemed  of 
your  good  lordshyp ,  tha  afore  is  rehersed.  Hot  withstand- 
ynge ,  whan  I  had  eftesones  perused  that  lyttell  f ortresse  , 
and  founds  here  end  there  some  thynge  that  lacked,  I  toke 
my  penne  in  the  stede  of  a  true  lie  ,  and  amended  the  faultes, 
and  added  somwhat  more,  where  I  thoughte  it  conuenyent:  And 
yet  perchance  some  thynges  mought  happen  to  escape,  which 
were  as  nedeful  to  be  corrected:  myne  attendance  on  the  par- 
lyament ,  I  being  a  member  of  the  lower  house,  withdrawyng 
from  me  leysure  conuenyente ,  to  fynde  in  this  warke  all  the 
faultes,  whiche  moughte  be  amended.  Maye  it  now  lyke  your 
good  lordshyppe  to  take  in  good  parte  ,  not  eftesones  the 
castelle ,  whiche  I  all  redye  haue  gyuen  you,  but  my  good 
wyll  and  dylygence  in  airendynge  or  repayrynge  the  same  , 
whiche  is  also  prynted  in  a  moche  better  letter,  consyder- 
ynge  that  I  no  lasse  do  beholde  you  cotjniually  with  myne 
eye  of  remembrance,  than  they,  whiche  at  dyner  and  supper 
do  dayly  loke  on  you,  the  cause  I  wyll  not  repete  for  sus- 
pition  of  flattery.  Frendeshypp  (as  men  aaye)  shulde  be 
req.uyted,  but  yet  craue  I  none  other  thynge,  but  onely 
e^uall  beneuolence ,  and  fayth  without  any  suspition:  where- 
unto  aotuall  demonstration  is  so  moche  req^uisite  ,  that 
without  it  they  both,  seeme  to  be  drowned,  sens  amonge  us 
that  be  mortall ,  thynges  are  moste  iudged  by  outwarde  tokens. 
And  yet  also  in  them  men  be  sometyme  deceyued.  Hypocrisy 
hauynge  in  this  worlde  soo  greate  a  preemynence:  but  in  ami- 
tie  is  one  rule,  which  seldom  faileth.  He  that  lyueth 
moderately,  doth  loue  alway  faithfully:  for  ouer  hym  affec- 
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tions  and  passions  haue  lefte  authoritie:  and  he  that 
standeth  iuste  in  the  myddell,  standeth  most  surely.  Also 
in  the  worlds  there  is  no  more  foly,  than  to  chese  f rends 
of  them,  whiche  do  folow  Portnne.  lyke  as  swyne  do  folowe 
the  mayden,  whiche  "beareth  on  her  heed  a  payle  ful  of 
mylke.  And  yf  the  payle  f alle ,  or  happen  to  he  eniptye  , 
they  wyll  folowe  no  lenger.  The   moderate  person,  where 
hothe  author itie  and  vertue  be  in  his  frende  e quail,  by- 
cause  that  vertue  was  the  only  cause  of  his  loue ,  that  re- 
maynyng,  his  mynde  is  in  suche  wyse  therv-nto  ioyned  ,  that 
although  authorytie  happen  to  slyppe  ,  yet  that  loue  and 
vertue  maye  neuer  be  seuered.  I  haue  spoken  of  frendeshyppe 
perchsunce  more  than  nedeth,  but  who  wylle  not  wysshe,  (yf 
it  moughte  happen)  to  haue  suche  a  treesour  ,  as  neyther 
the  mountaynes  of  Ethiope  ,  nor  the  ryuers  of  Inde  do  con- 
teyne  in  them,  to  be  therto  compared.  Tallimachus  an  aun- 
cient  poete  sayth.  Puissance  is  dredefull:  Rychesse  is 
honoxirable:  but  loue  for  suretie  is  moste  incomparable, 
who  perceyueth  herein  more  than  your  good  lordshyppe , 
whyche  besydes  the  aboundaunte  knowledge  of  hystoryes  and 
naturall  wytte  ,  also  concernynge  this  matter  in  your  owne 
sondry  experiences,  I  dare  saye  without  f latterye  ,  are 
equalle  to  any  noble  man  lyuynge.  Yet  this  mi'   longe  tale 
is  not  superfluous,  whyche  is  tolde  not  to  teache  you,  but 
onely  to  renewe  your  lordeshyppes  remembrance,  whj-che  is  not 
always  present,  especially  where  the  brayne  is  cheked  with 
worldely  matters  of  weyghtye  importaunce .  In  suche  as  I 
axD,  hauynge  lyttell  and  lyttell  to  doo,  remembraunce  standelh 
more  at  lybertie  ,  and  therfore  we  may  more  often  thynke  on 
that,  whyche  we  haue  bothe  herde  and  sene  ,  and  in  chesyng 
frendes ,  he  the  more  circumspecte.  But  leste  I  shall  make 
the  name  of  frendshyppe  tedyouse ,  by  often  rehersalle ,  I 
nowe  conclude  ,  that  I  leane  this  lyttelle  warke  a  monuments 
of  the  longe  contynewed  affection  by  me  borne  towarde  yovir 
lordeshyppe  ,  and  a  perpetuall  wytnesse ,  that  I  haue  deserued 
soo  moche  of  youre  f auoujre  ,  as  in  mutuall  frendshyppe  is  of 
rayson  re^uyred;  whyche  maye  be  as  easylye  payed,  as  it  is 
graunted,  yf  in  place,  where  it  oughts  to  be  shewed,  ye  do 
not  forgetts  it.  In  the  means  tyme  I  shall  pray  God  to 
adds  to  your  good  fortune  and  helth,  contynuance  with  his 
grace  and  fauor  wherein  onely  is  most  perfite  suertye." 

Proheme  (1541  edition) 

"  Galene  the  moste  excellent  Phisicion  feared,  that  in 
writing  a  compendiouse  doctrine  for  the  curyng  of  sickenesse  , 
he  shoulde  loose  all  his  labour  ,  for  as  much  as  no  manne 
almost  dydde  endeuour  hym  selfe  to  the  findyng  of  truth,  but 
that  all  men  dydde  so  much  esteme  riches,  possessions,  au- 
thoritie ,  and  pleasures,  that  they  supposed  them,  which  were 
studious  in  any  part  of  Sapience,  to  be  madde  or  distract  of 
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of  their  wyttes,  for  as  muehe   as  thei  demed  the   chief  sa- 
pience ,  which  is  in  Imowlage   of  thinges  "belonging  as  wel 
to_god  as   to  man,  to  haue  no  heyng.     Sens  this  noble  writer 
f oud  that  lacke   in  his  time  ,  whan  there   flotirished  in  sun- 
dry oountreis  a  great  multitude  of  men  excellent   in  all 
kindes   of  lerning,   as   it  yet  doth  appere  by  some  of  theyr 
workes,  why  should  I  be  greued  with  reproches,  wherewith 
some   of  my  countrei  do  recopence  me,  for  my  labours  taken 
without  hope   of  temporall  reward,   only  for  the  fertient  af- 
fection, whiche  I  haue   euer  borne   toward  the  publike  weale 
of  my  countrei?  a  worthy  matter  saieth  one,  syr  I^omas 
Elyot   is  become   a  phisicion,  and  writeth  in  phisicke  , 
whiche  besemeth  not  a  knight,  he  mought  haue  ben  muche  bet- 
ter occupied.     Truely  if  they  wyll  call  hym  a  phisicion, 
whiche   is   studjrouse   about  the  weale   of  his  countrey,   I  wyt- 
saufe   thei  so  name  me,  for  diaryng  my  life   I  wyll  in  that 
affection  alwaie   continue.     And  why,   I  pray  you,   should  men 
haue    in  disdaine   or  small  reputacio  the   science   of  phisike? 
which  beyng  well  understand,   truely  experienced,  and  dis- 
cretely ordred,   doth  conserue  helth,  without  the  whiche   all 
pleasures  be  peynefull,  rychesse  unprofitable,  company  an- 
noyance, strength  turned  to  feblenes,  beauty  to   lothsomnes, 
sences  are  dispersed,  eloq.uence   interrupted,  remembraunce 
confounded,  whiche  hath  ben  consydered  of  wyse  men,  not   one- 
ly  of  the  priuate  estate,  but  also  of  emprors ,  kinges ,  and 
other  great  princes,  who  for  the  uniuersall  necessitee   and 
incomparable  utilitee  ,  which  they  perceiued   to  be    in  that 
science  of  phisycke ,   thei  did  not   only  aduaunce  and  honour 
it  with  speciall  priuiledges,  but  also  dyuers  and  many  of 
theim  were   therin  ryght  stuyouse ,   in  so  muche   as  Juba  the 
kynge   of  Mauritania  and  Libya,   foimde   out   the   vertuous 
(jxialitees  of  the   herbe  called  Euforbium.     Gentius  kynge   of 
illiria,  found  the  vertues  of  the   Gentian.     The   herbe  Lysi- 
machia,  tooke  his  name   of  kynge  Lysimachus.     Mithridates 
the   great  kyng  of  P on thus ,   found  fyrst  the  vertues  of  Scor- 
dion  and  also  inuented  the  famous  medycyne   againste  poyson, 
called  Mythridate.     Arthemisia  c[ueene   of  Laria  founde   the 
vertues   of  Motherwoort  whiche   in  latyne  beareth  hir  name , 
wherby  hir  noble  renoume  hath  lenger  continewed,   than  by 
the  makyng  of  the   famouse  moniunent   ouer  hir   dead  husband 
called  Mausoleum,  although  it  were  reckned  among  the  wonder- 
full  workes  of  the  worlde  ,   and  yet  hir  name  with  the   saied 
herbe  still  abideth,  whyles   the   said  monument  a  thousand 
yeares  passed,  was  utterly  dissolued.      It  seemeth,  that 
physicke   in  this  realme ,  hath  been  well  esteemed,   sens  the 
hole  studie   of  Salern,  at  the  request   of  a  kyng  of  England, 
wrate   and  set  foorthe   a  compendious  and  profitable  treatise, 
called  the   Gouernance   of  health,    in  latine  Hegimen  sanitatis. 
And  I  trust  in  almightie  God,  that   our  soueraigne  lorde   the 
kynges  maiestee ,  whoo  daiely  prepareth  to  stablisshe   among 
us   true   and  uncorrupted  doctrines,  will  shortly  examine   also 
this  part  of  studie,   in  suche  wyse,  as   thynges  apt  for  medi- 
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cine  ,  growyng  in  this  realme,  "by  conference  with  most  noble 
authors  may  be   so  knowen,  that  we  shal  haue  lesse  nede   of 
thynges  brought  out  of  farre  oountreis,  by  the  corrupcion 
wherof,   innxunerable  people  haue  perished,  without  blame 
to  be  geuen  to  the  physicions,  sauyng  onely,  that   some   of 
them  not  diligent   inough  in  beholdyng  their  drugges  or   in- 
gredience   at  all  tymes  dispensed   and  tried. 

"Besydes  the   saied  kynges,  v;hom  I  haue  rehersed,  other 
honorable  personages  haue  written  in  this  excellent  doc- 
trine ,  and  not   only  of  the  speculatiue  part,  but  also  of 
the  practice   therof :   whose  workes  do  yet  remaine  unto  their 
glorie   immortall,  as  Abicena,  Auensoar,  Rasis,  Cornelius 
Celsus,   Serenus  ,  and  whiohe   I  should  haue  first  named, 
Machaon,  and  Podalirius  ,  noble   dukes   in  Grecia,  whiche 
came  to  the  siege   of  troy,  and  brought  with  them  xxx  great 
shippes  with  men  of  warre .     This  well  considered,   I  take 
Ix  for  no  shame  to  studie  that  science  ,   or   to  set  foorth 
any  bokes  of  the   same ,  beyng  thereto  prouoked  by  the   moste 
noble  and  vertuous  exaumples  of  my  moste  noble  maister 
kyng  Henrie  the.   viii,  whose  helth  I  hertily  pray  god  as 
long  to  pireserue  ,  as  god  hath  constitute  mans  life   to  con- 
tinue, for  his  highnesse  hath  not  disdeined  to  be   the 
chiefe   author   and   setter  foorth  of   an  Introduction  into 
grammer  ,  for  the   children  of  his   louyng  subiectes ,  whereby, 
hauyng  good  maysters ,  thei  shall  most  easily  and  in  short 
time   apprehend  the  under s tan dyng  and  forme   of  speakyhg  of 
true   and  eloquent  latine.     0  roiall  hert ,   full  of  very  no- 
bilitee.   0  noble  breast,  settyng  foorth  vertuous   doctrine, 
and  laudable   studie.     But  yet   one   thyng  muche  greueth  me, 
that  notwithstandyng  I  haue   euer  honoured,   aid  specially 
fauoured  the  reuerend  colledge   of  approued  phisicions,  yet 
some  of  them  heryng  me   spoken  of,  haue  saied  in  derision, 
that  although  I  were  pretily  seen  in  hystories,  yet  beyng 
not  lerned  in  physicke ,   I  haue  put  in  my  booke  diuers  er- 
rours ,   in  presumyng  to  write   of  herbes  aa  d  medicines.  J'irst 
as   concernyng  hystories,  as  I  haue  planted  them  in  my 
workes,  beyng  wel  understand,  they  be   not  so   light   of  im- 
portance  as  they  dooe  esteme   them,  but  may  more   surely 
cure  mens  affections,  then  diuers  physicions   do   cure  mala- 
dies.    Hor  whan  I  wrate   first   this  boke  ,   I  was  not  all  ig- 
norant  in  physicke.     For  before   that  I  v/as  twentie  yeres 
olde  ,   a  woorshipfull  physicion,    and  one   of   the   moste   re- 
noumed  at  that  time   in  England,  perceiuyng  me  by  nature 
enclyned  to  knowlage  ,  radde  •unto  me   the  workes   of  Galene 
of  temper amentes,  naturall  facxiltees,  the   introd-uction  of 
Johannicius,  with  some   of  the  Aphorismes   of  Hippocrates. 
And  afterward  by     mine   own  studie ,   I  radde   ouer   in  order 
the  more  part   of  the  workes   of  Hippocrates,  Galenus ,  Ori- 
basius,  Paulus  Gelius  ,  Alexander  i'rallian,  Celsus,  Plinius 
the   one  aa  d  the    other,  with  Dioscorides.     Nor  I  dyd  onitte 
to  read  the   long  Canones  of  Auicenna,  the   commentaries  of 
Auerroys,   the  practises   of  Isake  ,  Haliabbas  ,  Hasis,  Me  sue  , 
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and  also   of  the   more  parte   of   them  whiche  were    their 
aggregatours   and  folowers.     And  although  I  haxe  neuer  been 
at  Moiintpellier ,  Padua,  nor  Salern,  yet  haue   I  found  some 
thyng  in  phisicke  ,  wherhy  I  haue   taken  no  littail  profite 
0 oncer nyng  mjme   owne  he 1th.     Moreouer  I  wote  not  why  Phy- 
sioions  should  he  angrie  with  me,   sens   I  wrate   and   did  set 
forth  the  Castell   of  helth  for   their   commoditee  ,  that  the 
■oncertayne   tokens  of  wines  ,   and   other  excrementes  should 
not   deceiue   them,  but  that  by  the   true   informacion  of   the 
sicke  man,  by  me    instructed,  they  might  be   the  more  sure 
to  prepare  medicines  conuenient  for  the   diseases.     Also  to 
the   intent  that  men  obseruyng  a  good  order   in  diete ,   and 
preuentyng  the   great  causes  of  sicknesse,  they  should  of 
those  maladies   the  soner  be  cured.     But    if  physic ions  be 
angry,  that  I  haue   written  physicke   in  englishe  ,  let  them 
remember  that   the   grekes  wrate   in  greke ,  the  Remains   in 
latin,  Auicenna,  and  the    other   in  Arabike  ,  whiche  were 
their   own  proper   and  maternall  tongues.     And  if  thei  had 
been  as  muche   attached  with  enuie   and  couetise  ,  as  some 
nowe  seeme  to  be  ,   they  would  haue   deuised  sohb   particuler 
language,  with  a  strange  cypher  or  forme   of   letters, 
wherein  they  wold  haue  written  their  scyence ,  whiche  lan- 
guage  or   letters  no  manne  should  haue  knowen  that  had  not 
professed  and  practised  physicke:   But   those,   although 
they  were  Paynims  and   Jewes  ,   in  this  part  of  char i tee  , 
they  farre  surmounted  us  christians,  that  they  would  not 
haue  so  necessarie   a  knowlage   as  physicke   is ,  to  be  hidde 
from  theim,  whiche  would  be  studiouse  about   it. 

"i'inally  God  is  my  iudge  ,  I  write  neyther  for  glorle  , 
rewarde ,  nor  promocion,   onely  I  desire  men  to  deeme  well 
mine   intent,  sens   I  dare   ass\ire  them,  that   all  that  I  haue 
written  in  this  boke  ,   I  haue   gathered  of  the  most  princi- 
pal! writers   in  physicke.     Whiche  beyng  throughly  studied 
and  wel  remembred,   shall  be  profitable   (I  doubt  not)  unto 
the  reader,  and  nothyng  noyouse  to  honest  physicions,  that 
dooe  measure  their  studie  ,  with  moderate   liuyng  and  christen 
charitee." 

Second  Book:   Leaves  16a-17b. 

"The  Quantitie   of  meate   must  be  proportioned  after 
substaunce   and  qualitie   therof ,   and  accordyng  to   the   com- 
plexion of  hym  that   eateth  fyrst   it   ought   to  be  remebred, 
that  meates  hotte   and  moyste  ,  whyche   are   equalities  of  the 
bloudde  ,   are    soone   tourned   into  bloudde ,  and  therfore 
moche  nourysheth  the  body.     Some  meates   do  nourish  but 
lyttell ,  hauynge   lyttell  conformitie  with  bloude    in  theyr 
qualities.      Of  them,  whiche   do  noryshe ,   some    are  more 
grosse ,   some   lyghter   in   digestion.      The   grosse  meate    in- 
gendreth  grosse  bloude,  but  where   it    is  wel  concoct   in 
the    stomake ,   and  well   digested,   it  maketh  the   flesshe   more 
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f irme  ,   and  the   offioiall  members  more   stronge  ,  thanne  fyne 
metes,     wherfore   of  men,  whiche  use  mocli  latour  or  exer- 
cise, also  of  them,  which  haue  uery  cholerike   stomakes, 
here   in  England,  grosse  meated  may  be  eaten  in  a  great 
qtiantitie:   and  in  a  cholerike  stomake  hriefe   is  tetter 
digested   than  a  chykens  legge  ,  for  asmoche  as   in  a  hotte 
stomacke  fyne  meates  he   shortely  aduste   and  corrupted. 

"  Contrarywyse   in  a  colde   or  fleumatike   stomake   grosse 
meate  ahydeth  longe  undigested,   and  maketh  putrifyed  mat- 
ter, lyght  meates  therfore  "be   to  suche  a  stomacke  more 
apt  and  conuenient.     The   temperate  hodye   is  best  nour- 
ysshed  with  a  lyttell  quantitie   of  grosse  meates:   hut   of 
temperate  meates   in  substance  and  gualitie,  they  may 
safely  eat  a  good  CLuantitie.     Foresene  alwaye  ,  that  they 
eat  without  gourmandyse ,   or  leaue  with  some  appetite. 
And  here    it  wold  be  remembred,   that  the  cholerike   stomake, 
doth  not  desyre  so  moch  as  he  may  digeste ,  the  melancholye 
stomake  may  not  digeste   so  moche  as  he   desjrreth:    for  colde 
maketh  appetyte ,  but  naturall  heate  concocteth  or  boyleth. 
Uot  withstandyne  unnaturall  or  supernaturall  heate  dis- 
troyeth  appetite,  and  corrupteth  digestion,   as   it  apper- 
eth  in  feuers.     Morouer  fruytes  and  herbes  ,  especially 
rawe ,  wold  be  eaten  in  a  smalle  quantitie,  all  though  the 
persone  be  very  cholerike,  forasmoch  as  they  do   ingender 
thynne  watrye  bloudde ,   apt  to  receyue  putrif action,  whiche 
althoughe   it  be  not  shortely  peroeyued  of  hjm  that  useth 
it,  at  length  they  fele   it  by  sondry  diseases,  which  are 
longe   in  comynge   and  shortly  fleeth,  or  be  hardly  escaped. 
Fynallye  excesse   of  meates  is   to  be   abhorred.     For   as   it 
is  sayde   in  the  booke  called  Ecclesiasticus ,  In  moch  maate 
shall  be   sycknes  and  inordinate   appetite  shall  s^proach 
unto  choler.     Semblably  the   quantitie   of  drynk  wold  be 
moderated,  that  it  excede  not,  nor  be  ec|.ualle  unto  the 
quantitie   of  meate  ,  especially  wine  ,  whiche  moderately 
taken,  aydeth  natxire  ,  and  coraforteth  her,   and  as  the  sayde 
author  of  Ecclesiasticus  sayth,  wyne   is  a  reioycynge  to 
the   soule   and  body.     And  'fheognes  saythe   in  Galenes  warke , 
A  large   draughte   of  wyne   is  ylle .     A  moderate   draught   is 
not   onely  not  ylle,  but  also  coraodious  or  profitable. 

"Of  q.ualitie   of  meates.      Cap.   2. 

"Qualitie   is   in  the   complexion,  that   is  to  saye ,   it 
is  the  state   thereof,  as  hotte   or  colde,  moyste   or  drye. 
Also  some  meates  be    in  wynter  colde   in  aote ,   and  in  vertue 
hotte.     And  it  wolde  be  consydered,  that  euery  coplexion 

tem 

"derate  &  untemperate  ,   is  coferued  in  his  state,  by  that 

which  is  lyke   therto   in  fourme   and  degree.     But  that  whiche 
excedeth  moche   in  dys temper aunce  ,  must  be  reduced  to  his 
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temperaunce  ,  ty  that  whiche   is  contrarye   to  hym  in  f  otirme 
or  qualitie,  tut  lyke   in  degree  moderately  used.     By 
fourme   is  understande  grossenes,  fynenesse,   thyckenesse , 
or  thynnesse,  by  degree   as   the   f yrste  ,  the   seconde  ,  the 
thyrde,  the   fourth,   in  he  ate  ,  colde  ,  moysture  ,   or   drythe . 

"Of  Custome.     Cap.    3. 

"Custome  in  feedynge  is  not  to  he  oontemned,  or  lyt- 
tell  regarded:  for  those  meates,  to  the  whiche  a  man  hath 
hen  of  longe  tyme  accustomed,  though  they  he  not  of  suh- 
stace  commendable ,  yet  do  they  somtyme  lasse  harme  than 
better  metes  wherunto  a  man  is  not  used.  Also  the  meates 
and  drynkes  ,  whiche  do  moche  delyte  him  that  eateth,  ar 
to  be  preferred  before  that,  whiche  is  better,  but  more 
unsauery.  But  if  the  custome  be  too  perniciouse,  that  it 
nedes  must  be  lef te  ,  than  wolde  it  be  withdrawen  by  lyt- 
tell  and  lyttell  in  tyme  of  helthe ,  and  not  of  sycknesse. 
For  yf  it  shoulde  be  withdrawen  in  tyme  of  syckenesse, 
nature  shulde  susteyne  treble  detriment,  first  by  the 
grefe  induced  by  sycknesse,  seconde  by  receyuynge  of  medi- 
cines, thurdly  by  forbearyng  the  thyng,  wherin  she  delyt- 
eth." 

Leaves  42b-44a. 

"Besydes  the  tymes  of  the   yere  ,  and  ages,  there  be 
also  other  tymes  of  eatynge   and  drynkynge  to  be  remembred, 
as  the  sondry  tymes   in  the   daye  ,  whiche  we  call  meales, 
whiche   are   in  notimber  and  dystaunce ,   accordynge  to  the  tem- 
perature  of  the   countrey  and  persone:   As  where   the   countrey 
is   colde,  and  the  persone  lusty  and  of  a  strong  natiire  , 
there  may  mo  meales  be  used,   or   the   lasse   distance  of  tsnme 
betwene   them.     Contrarywise   in  contrary  countrays  and  per- 
sonages, the   cause   is  afore  rehersed,  where   I  haue  spoken 
of  the  diet  of  the  times   of  the  yere,  not  withstadyng     here 
must  be  also  consideratiS   of  exercise   and  reste  ,  which  do 
augmente   or  apeireth  the   naturall  disposition  of  bodyes, 
as   shall  be  more   declared  herafter   in  the   chapiter   of  ex- 
ercise.    But  concernyng  the  general  usage   of  coutreys,  & 
admittyng  the   bodies  to  be   in  perfit  state    of  helth,  I 
suppose  that   in  England  yong  men,  untyll  they  come  to  the 
age   of.  xl  yeres,  may  wel  eate  thre  meales   in  one  daye,  as 
at  breakef aste ,  dyner ,  &  supper,  so   that  betwene  breake- 
fast  and  dyner,  be   the   space   of  foure  houres  at   the   leaste, 
betwene   dyner  and  supper,   vi.  houres,   and  the   breakefast 
lasse   tha  the    dyner ,    and  the    dyner   moderate ,  that    is  to 
say,  lasse  than  saciete   or  fulnes  of  bealy,   and  the  drynke 
therunto  measurable ,  accordynge  to  the  dryenesse   or  moyst- 
nesse   of  the  meate.     For   moch  abundance   of  drynk  at  me ale , 
drowned   the  meate   eaten,  and  not  onely  letteth  conuenient 
concoction  in  the   storaake ,  but  also  causeth  it  to  passe 
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faster  than  nature  reijuyreth,  and  therfore  Ingendreth 
moche  f  leume  ,  and  consaqTaently  reumes  ,  &  crudenes  in  the 
vaynes,  debilitie  and  slyppernesse  of  the  stomake ,  con- 
tjmuall  fluxe  ,  and  many  other  inconueniences  to  the  tody 
and  memhres.  But  to  retourne  to  meates,  I  thynke  breake- 
f astes  necessary  in  this  realms  ,  as  well  for  the  causes 
"before  rehersed,  as  also  forasmoche  as  choler ,  heyng  fer- 
uent  in  the  stomake,  sendeth  up  fuxnosities  unto  the  brayn, 
and  causeth  headache ,  and  somtyme  Becometh  aduste ,  and 
smouldreth  in  the  stomake ,  wherehy  happeneth  peryllous 
sycknes ,  and  sommetyme  sodajm  deth,  yf  the  heate  inclosed 
in  the  stomake  haue  not  other  conuenient  matter  to  worke 
on  this  dayly  experience  proueth,  and  natural  reson  con- 
firmeth.  Therfore  men  and  wome  not  aged,  hauing  their 
stomakes  cleane  without  putrified  matter,  slepyng  moder- 
ately and  fondely  in  the  nyght ,  and  felynge  them  selfe 
lyghte  in  the  mornsmge ,  and  swete  breathed,  lette  them  on 
goddes  name  breake  theyr  faste:  coleryke  men  with  grosse 
me ate ,  men  of  other  complexions  with  lyghter  meate,  fore- 
sene ,  that  they  labour  somewhat  before:  semblably  their 
dyner  and  supper,  as  I  haue  before  written,  so  that  they 
sleape  not  incontinent  after  theyr  meales.  And  here  I 
wyll  not  recite  the  sentences  of  authors ,  whiche  had  neuer 
experience  of  englysshe  mens  natures,  or  of  the  iuste 
temperature  of  this  realme  of  Englande  ,  onely  this  ooun- 
sell  of  iiipocaates  shall  be  sufficient,  v/e  ought  to 
graunt  somewhat  to  tyme  ,  to  age,  and  to  custome:  not  with- 
standynge  where  great  werynesse  or  drythe  ,  greued  the  body, 
there  oughte  the  dyner  to  be  the  lesse,  end  the  longer 
distance  betwene  dyner  and  supper.  Also  moche  reste ,  ex- 
cepte  a  lyttell  softe  walkyng,  that  by  an  upryght  moujmg, 
the  meate  being  styred,  may  descende.  This  is  alway  to 
be  remembred,  that  where  one  seleth  hymselfe  full,  and 
greued  with  his  dyner,  or  the  sauoure  of  his  meate  by 
eructation  ascedeth  or  that  his  stomake  is  weke  by  late 
syckenesse  or  moche  study,  than  is  it  most  conuenient,  to 
absteyne  from  supper,  and  rather  prouoke  him  selfe  to 
sleape  moche,  than  to  eate  or  drynke  anythynge .  Also  to 
drynke  betweene  meales ,  is  not  laudable  ,  excepte  very 
great  thirst  constrayneth ,  for  it  interrupteth  the  office 
of  the  stomake  in  concontion,  and  causeth  the  meate  to 
passe  faster  than  it  shulde  do,  and  the  drynke  beynge 
colde  ,  it  rebuketh  naturall  hete  that  is  workyng,  and  the 
meate  remajmyng  rawe  ,  it  corrupteth  dygestyon,  and  makyth 
crudenesse  in  the  vaynes.  wherfore  he  that  is  thyrsty, 
let  hym  consyder  the  occasyo.   If  it  be  of  salt  f leume , 
let  him  walke  fayre  and  softely,  and  onely  wasshe  his 
mouthe  ,  and  his  throote  with  barely  water,  or  small  ale, 
or  lye  downe  and  sleape  a  lyttell,  and  so  the  thjTste  will 
passe  av;ay,  or  at  the  leaste  be  well  asswaged.   If  it  hap- 
pen by  extreme  heate  of  the  ayre  ,  or  by  pure  choler,  or 
eatynge  of  hot  spices,  let  him  drynke  a  lyttell  iulep 
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made  with  cleane  water  and  sugar,  or  a  l3?ttell  small  "biere 
or  ale,  so  that  he  drynke  not  a  great  glutte  ,  "but  in  a 
luttell  qtiantitie  ,  let  it  styll  downe  sof  tely  into  his 
stomake ,  as  he  sytteth,  and  than  let  hym  not  moue  sodeyn- 
ly.   If  the  thyrste  be  in  the  euenyng  by  eatynge  to  moche , 
and  drynkynge  of  wyne  that  after  the  opinion  of  the  beste 
lerned  phisitions,  and  as  I  my  selfe  haue  often  experienced, 
the  best  remedy  is,  yf  there  be  no  f euer  ,  to  drinke  a 
good  draught  of  colde  water  immediately,  or  els  yf  it  be 
not  peynefull  for  hym  to  vomyte ,  to  prouoke  hym  ther  to 
with  a  lyttel  warme  water  and  so  to  sleape  longe  and  sound- 
ly, yf  he  can.  And  yf  in  the  mornyng  he  fele  any  fumosi- 
ties  rysyng,  than  to  drynke  iulep  of  violettes,  or  for 
lacks  therof ,  a  good  draught  of  very  small  ale  or  biere 
somewhat  warmed,  without  eatyng  any  thynge  after  it." 

Leaf  88. 

"  I  hadde   almoste  forgotten,   that  there    is  no  better 
preseruatiue   than  to  flee  frome  the  place  corrupted,  be- 
tyme   and  farre   of,  and  to  let  none   approche  you,  that  hath 
made  theyr  abode,  where  the  plage   is  feruent.     More   ouer 
receyue  not  into  your  house   any  staffe  ,   that  commeth  out 
of  a  house,  wherin  any  person  hath  ben  infected,     ffor   it 
hath  bene   sene  ,  that  such  stuffe   lyenge   in  a  cofer  shutte 
by  the   space   of  two  yeres  ,  after   that  the  coiler  hath  ben 
opened,  they  whiche  haue  stande  nygh  to   it,  haue  ben  in- 
fected, and  sone  after  haue   died.     But  there   I  always  ex- 
cepte   the  powre   of  god,  which  is  wonderfull,  and  also  mer- 
cifull,  aboue  mans  reason  or  cousell ,  preseruyng  or 
strykyng  whom,  whan,   and  where,   it   shall  lyke  his   maiestie , 
to  whom  be  glorye   and  prayse  eu^rlastynge.     Amen. 

"Thus  make   I  an  ende   of  this  treatise,   desyrynge   them 
that  shall  take  profyte   therby  to  defende^it   agaynste  en- 
uyous  dysdayn,   on  whom  I  haue  set  the   aduiture   for  the   loue 
that   I  bare  to  my  countrey:   requyrynge   all  honest  phisi- 
tions to  remember,  that   the   intent  to   my  labour  was  that 
men  and  women  redynge   this  warke  ,   and  obserujmge   the   coun- 
sayles   therin,  shulde   adapte   therby  their  bodyes,  to  re- 
ceyue more   sure  remedye  by  the  medicine  prepared  by  good 
phisitions   in  daugerous   syknesses  ,  they  kepyng  good  dyet, 
and  infoxirmynge   dilygently  the_same  phisitions,   of  the 
maner  of  theyr   affectes,  passyo ,   and  sensyble   tokens. 
And  so  shall  the  noble   and  most  necessarye  science   of 
phisicke  ,  with  the  ministers  therof  escape   the    sclaunder 
whyche  they  haue  of  longe   tyme  systeyned  and  accordynge 
to  the  precepte   of  the  wise  man  be  wrthely  honoured  for 
asmoche  as  the  hyghest  god  dyd  create  the  phisition  for 
mans  necessitie.     And   of  the   earth  created  medicine   and 
the  wyse  man  shall  not  abhorre   it.     Thus  fare  ye  well  gen- 
tyle  reders  and  forget  me  not  wyth  your  goode  reporte   and 
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praye   to  Sod  that  I  "be  neuer  wars  ocoupyed." 

later  Editions 

1541;   1547;1561;   1572;   1580;    1610.      (Counting  three   editions 
in  1541 ,  the   British  Museiim  catalogue   lists  nine  editions   of 
this  hook.     A  long-hand  note   on  the   fly-leaf  of  the    second 
1541  edition  states  that  there  were   in  all  thirteen  editions.) 

*  *  *  * 


THE  DOCTRIITAL  OP  PRUiTCES 

(15S4) 

Title-page 

"The  Doctri=  /  nal  of  Prinr  /  ces  made  by  the   /  noble   oratour  / 
Isocrates  /  &  trans=  /  lated  /  out  of  Greke   into  Enr  / 
glishe  by  syr  Tho=   /  mas  Eliot  /  Imight."     The   date   is  set 
in  the  border  at   the  bottom. 

Colgiphon 

"Imprinted  at  /  London  in  Flete  Strete  ,  in  the  /  house  of 
Thomas  /  Berthelet  /  Cum  priuilegio  ad  imprir  /  mendum 
solum." 

Subject 

As  the   title  page   states,  a  translation  of  an  oration  by 

Isocrates   on  the   virtues   of  a  noble  prince  and  the  rules 

for  his  proper  conduct.     Length:    i  and  17-|-  leaves,   or  37 
pages. 

Extracts 

"Sir  Thomas  Eliot  knight  to  the  reader. 

"This  little  booke  (whiche  in  mine  opinion  is  to  be 
compared  in  consaile  and  short  sentence  with  any  booke, 
holy  scripture  excepted,  I  haue  translated  out  of  greeke , 
not  presumyng  to  oontende  with  theim,  whiche  haue  doone 
the  same  in  latine:  but  to  thintent  onely  that  I  wolde 
assaie  ,  if  our  Englisshe  tirnge  mought  receiue  the  quicke 
and  propre  sentences  pronoujaced  by  the  greeke s.  And  in 
this  experience  I  haue  founde  (if  I  be  not  muche  deeeiued) 
that  the  forme  of  speakyng,  used  of  the  Greekes ,  called  in 
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greeke ,  and  also   in  latine  Phrasls ,  muche  nere  approcheth 
to  that,  whiche   at  this  daie  we  use:   than  the   order   of 
the   latine   tunge:   I  meane   in  the   sentences,  and  not  in 
the  wordes:   whiche   I  doubt  not  shall  "be  affirmed  by  them, 
who  sufficiently  instructed  in  all  the  saide   three   tunge s  , 
shall  with  a  good  iudgment  read  this  worke.     And  where  I 
haue  put  at  the  heginnyng  this  word      ,  vessell,  plate, 
or  for  that  which  is    in  greeke  ,  hrasse   or  golde  wrought, 
it  is  perceiued  of  euery  wise  man,   for  what   intent  I  did 
it.     Finally  the  chiefe  cause   of  this  my  litle   exercise 
was:   to  the    intent  that  thei,  which  do  not  under st and e 
greeke  nor   latine  ,  shoulde  not  lacke   the  commoditee   and 
pleasure,  whiche  maie  be    taken  in  readyng  therof.     wher- 

fore   if  I  shall  perceiue  you  to    take  this  myne  enter- 
prise  thankefully,  I   shaH  that   little  porcion  of  life, 
v^iche  remaineth  (God  sendyng  me   quietnesse   of  minde ) 
bestowe   in  preparing  for  you  such  books,   in  the  readyng 
wherof ,  ye  shall  finde  bothe  honest  passe   tyme  and  also 
prpfi table  counsaile   and  lernyng.     Fare  ye  well." 

Later  Editions  (None) 

*  *  *   * 


THE  BMEETIE   OF  SAPIEITCE 
(1534) 
Title-page 

"The  Ban*  /  kette   of  /  Sapience.   /  compyled  by  /  syr   / 
Thomas  Eliot  /  knyghte  ,  and  newely  /  augmented  with  / 
dyuerse   tytles  /  and  senten-  /  ces." 

Colophon 

"Lnndini  in  sedibus  Thomae  Ber-  /  theleti  typis   impress./ 
Cum  privilegio  ad  imprimen=  /  dum  solujn.   /  Anno.  M.D.XXZIX." 

Subject 

A  collection  of  proverbs,  arranged  and  classified,  as  the 
"Table"  indicates.  Length:  iv  and  46  leaves,  or  100  pages. 

Extracts 

"To  the  Zynge  ovr  most  gratious  souer- 
aygne  lorde  ,  the  prologue  of  Syr  Thomas 
Elyot  knyght ,  to  the  Bankette  of  Sapience, 
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"After   longe  fasting  and  also  moclie   trauaylle ,   it 
hath  hen  thought  euer  most  nohle  prince ,  not   onely  con- 
uenient ,  but  also   to  stande  with  good  reason,  to  haue   a 
dyner  or  supper  prouyded  with  meates  suffycient,  as  well 
to  recreate  the  vytall  spirites,  as  to  restore  eftesoones 
the  strength  abated  by  labours.     More   ouer   in  this  tyme 
of  the  yere ,   called  the   sprynge  tyme,  prouoked  by  the 
naturall  beautie   and  ioyous  aspecte   of  the   flouryshynge 
habyte   of  this  teporall  worlde  ,   the  nature   of  them,  in 
whom  is  any  sprake   of  gen ty  11  courage  ,  recLuyreth  to  solace 
and  bankette  with  mutuall  resorte  ,  comunioatynge  togither 
their  fantasyes  and  sondry  deuyses ,  whiche  was  not   ab- 
horred of  the  most  wyse   and  noble  philosophers ,  as  may 
appere   to   them,  that  haue  witsaufed  to  rede  the  warkes 
of  Plato,  Xenophon,   and  Plutarche ,  whiche  thav  named  Sym- 
posia, called  bankettes   in  Englysshe.     Semblably  I  being 
styred  most  excellent  Prince:  by  a  lyke   imitation,  con- 
sideryng  the   longe   abstinence  &  fasting  of  this  presents 
Lent,  with  also  the  contynuall  trauayle   that  your  hyghnes, 
your  counsaylle  ,  and  dyuers  your  subiectes  haue  sustayned 
in  consul  tynge   about  the  we  ale  publyke   of  this  your 
gracis  most  noble  realme ,   I  haue  prouyded  this  lyttell 
banket   (so  is^this  lytle   treatise   intitled)   cSposed  of 
sSdry  wyse  coucels,  gathered  by  me   out  of  the  warkes  of 
moste  excellent  persons,   as  wel  faithfull  as  gentyles. 
And  lyke   as   in  this  lusty e  tyme  ,   t hinges  do   appere   in 
sondry  dilectable  colours  and  facions ,  so  in  this  lytle 
boke   shall  your  grace   and   other  readers  behold  sentences 
sundry  and  dyuers ,  whiche   I  do  applye  vnto  bankettyng 
dishes,  made   and  seasoned  by  Sapience  her   self,   and 
serued  forth  to  the   table  by  them,  vihiche   dyd  wryte  or 
pronounce  them.     And  as   for  me  ,  I  haue  no  more  parte   in 
the  bankette,  nor  deserue   any  more  praise  therf  ore  ,  than 
one   of  them  that  beareth  a  torche  before  euery  course 
whan  they  come  from  the  dresser:   And  yet  where   there   is 
suche   abundance ,  I  may  perchance  for  my  labour  haue  the 
reuertion  or   scrappes  of  som  of  the  dishes.     Finally  for 
asmoch  as  dyuers  metes  be   of  dyuers  qualities,  som  swete , 
some  poynant,  some   aygre   doulce:    it  shall  be  expedient, 
that  euery  dyshe  of  this  banket,  be   throughly  touched, 
doutyng  not  but  how  so  euer  the  tast  shal  content  men,   al 
shalbe  holsome ,   if  they  be  wel  masticate,  and  not  hastily 
deuoured.     I'his  litel  warke  with  my  labors  haue   I  dedi- 
cate vnto  your  highnes,  vnto  whom  of  bounden  duetie  beinge 
your  humble   seruant ,  I   owe  al  my  studyes ,  prayer ,  seruyce , 
&  loyaltie  ,  besechinge  your  grace   to  receyue  this  lyttell 
warke,  as  a  token  of  my  sincere  mind  &  intent,  accordinge 
to  your  accustomed  &  incomparable  gentylnes.     And  for  my 
part  I  shall  dayly  pray  the  auctour  &  fount aine   of  sapience 
to  preserue  your  most  royall  person  in  the   abundaunce   of 
his  grace,  to  the  comfort  of  your  louing  subiectes." 
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"The   Introduction  to  the   Banket. 

"S apiece  hath  builded  a  house   for  her  selfe  ,  ^e 
hath  prepared  her  wine  &  laide  forth  her   table,   she 
calleth  out  abrode   in  the   stretes  ,  &  in  the  chiefe   as- 
sembly of  people,  and  at   the  gates  of  the  cytie  she 
spekath  with  a  loude  voice:   Ye  babies,  how  long  wil  ye 
delyte   in  your  ehildyshnes?     And  how  longe  wyl  fooles 
couete   those  thynges  whiohe  shall  hurt  the?     And  they 
which  laoke  wit  hate   knowlege  &  lernyng?     Gome   on  & 
eate   ye  mi  brede  &  drike  my  wyne  that  I  haue  erdeined 
now  for   you.     To  me  do  belog  Cousayll  &  equitie.     min 
is  prudSce ,  &  min  also  fortitude.     By  me  kynges  do 
reign,  &  makers   of  lawes  do  determyne   those  thynges 
that  be  ryghtwyse .     B;^  me  pryncis  do  gouerne  ,  &  mS   in 
autorite   do  giue   sentece     accordyng  to    iustice.     I 
loue  them  that  loue  me ,  &  they  that  wake  erely  shal 
finde  me,  with  me  do  remaine  both  substace   &  renoume , 
stately  richesse ,  &  lustyce ,  my  fruyte   doth  excell  gold 
&  stones  pcious,   and  my  branches  are  better  than  fyne 
tryed  siluer  ,  my  walkes  be   in  the  high  waies  of  iustice, 
&  in  the  middel  of  the  pathes   of  iugement,  to  the    intit 
that  I  wil  make    the  ryche  that  do   loue  me,  and  fil  vp 
their  treasures." 

Later  BdiMons  .  .     .  ..        ,    ,  i 

1542;    1545;    1557;    1575.  - 
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A  SVVETE   AND  ]]EVOUTB   SE.^MOIT  OF  HOLY  SAYtJ'I  CIPRKIIT 
"*  91  MQRTALITIB   OF  MAN 

a534) 

Title "page 

"A  Swete/and  Devoute   /  Sermon  of  Holy  /  saynt  Ciprian 
of  mortal.  /  litie   of  man.     The  ru-  /  las  of  a  ChHstian  / 
lyfe  made  by  /  Picus  erle   /  of  Mi:  /  ranr   /  dula,  bothe 
translated  /  into  englyshe  by  syr  /  Thomas  El  /  lyot  / 
knyghte.   /     Londini   in  Aedibus.   /  T^io*  Bertheleti." 

Oolophon 

"Thomas  Berthelet  regius  im-  /  pressor  excudebat.  /  An. 
15S4.  /  Cum  Privilegio-." 
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SuTjjeot 

As  tlie   title-page   states,  a  translation  of  a  sermon  from 
St.  Cyprian.     Length:    iii-|-  and  a6-|-leaves ,   or   60  pages. 
Hlhis   is   followed  ty  a  translation  into  English  prose   of 
the  Rules  from  Pious:   5  leaves,  or  10  pages. 

Extracts 

"To  my  ryghte  worshj^full  suster  dame 
Susan  Zyngestone. 

"The   circumQpecte  person,  whiche   is  accustomed  one 
tyme   in  the  yere  ,   to  be  vexed  with  f  euer ,  Catarre  ,   or 
lyke   sykenes,  preuenteth  that  tyme  by  expulsynge   the  mat- 
ter, whiche  moughte  be   occasion  of  suche   desseases,   aid 
studyeth  to  reduce   the  bodye   into  suche   temper aunce  ,  and 
so  to  preserue  hit,   as  the   sayde  matter  shall  not  be    aug- 
mented, wherby  moughte   ensue   any  detriment:   Lyke    industry, 
or  rather  moehe  more,   ought  to  be  used,  good  Stister ,   of 
euery  raysonable  creature  ,  as  well  agaynste  the  mooste 
certajrne   sikenes   and  fynall  dyssolution  of  nature  called 
corporall  death,   as  also  agaynst   all  worldly  vexations 
and  troubles,  called  the   toyes  of   fortune,   or  the   crankes 
of  the  worlde:   consyderyng  that   of  any  of  them  neyther 
the   tyme  can  be   knowen,  whan  they  shal  happen,  nor  assured 
remedy  may  be   fotuaden  for  to  repelle  theym,   onely  a  pure 
and  constante  f aythe ,  hauynge  therto   ioyned  wysedome    and 
pacience ,  may  sustayne   theyr  assaultes ,  and  stronglye  re- 
syste   them.     As   it   is  excellently  declared  and  taughte 
by  the  holy  doctour  and  martyr   sayncte  Cyprian,   in  a  ser- 
mon which  he  made  to  the  people   of  Affrica,  where  he  was 
Bus hop ,   in  the   tyme  whan  there  was  continuall  persecution 
of  paynyms ,  and  also  mortaiitie  by  generall  pestilence, 
whiche   sermone  whan  I  had  ones  £used  in  redynge,  I   liked 
so  well,  that   I  desyred  that   all  other  persones  moughte 
understonde    it.     Remembrynge   that  many  there  be   (whiche 
I  doubte  not    )    are   as  neglygente  as  I   in  consyderyng 
those  sondry  calamities,  not  withstandynge  that  they  haue 
beholden  men   and  women  of  euery  as t ate  ,  whiche  haue   dyed 
eyther  before  that   they  looked  for  death,   or   in  some   other 
wyse   than  they  vouched  saulfe  ,   or   els  forsaken  of  fortune 
haue  lyued  in  pouertye.     Wherfore   as  we  lie   for  theyr   in- 
structyon  as  myne  ,  howe  we  may  be   alway  prepared  agaynst 
those  naturall  and  worldy  afflictions,   I  hatie   traunslated 
this  lyttell  boke:   not  super sticiouse lye  folowynge   the 
letter,  whiche    is   verely  elegante,   and  therfore   the  harder 
to  traslate    into  our  langage  ,  but  kepynge  the   sentence 
and  intent   of   the  Autuor  I  haue   attemted   (not  with  lyt- 
tell study   )    to  reduce   xnto  englisch  the   right  phrase   or 
forme   of  speakyng,  used  in  this  treatise,  whiche   I  haue 
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dedycate   and  sente  unto  you  for  a  token:    that  ye  shall 
perceyue,  that  1  doo  unfaynedly  loue  you,  not   onelye  for 
our  allyaunee  ,  but  also  moche  more   for   youe  perseuerance 
in  vertu  Sc  warkes  of  true  faith,  praieng  you  to  commxini- 
cate   it  with  our  two  susters  religiouse  Dorothe  &  Alia- 
nour ,   and  to   ioyne   in  your  praiers  to  god  for  me,   that 
I  may  be   constante   in  his  seruice  ,  and  perf  orme  v/ell  such 
other  warkes   as  ben  in  my  handes  onely  to  his  honour  and 
glory. 

"I  haue   added  hereto  a  litel  tretise  ,  but  v/onderful 
f rutful ,  made  by  the   vertuouse  &  noble  prince   John  Picus 
Erie   of  Mirandula,  who   in  abundace   of  lerning  &  grace   in- 
comparablye  excelled  all   other  in  his   tyme   and  sens, 
whose  picture   I  wolde   to   god  were   in   all  noble  mens   chambers, 
and  his  grace   and  vertues   in  theyr  soules   and  maners. 
Hartyly  fare   ye  wel.     At   london  the    fyrst   day  of  July, 
the   yere    of  our   lorde   god  1554." 

Pages   1-4. 

"S.  Ciprian.     The   sermon  of  holy  sayncte  Ciprian,   of 
mortalytie   of  man. 

"Righte  wel  beloued  frendes ,  all  be   it  that  manye   of 
you,  haue   your  myndes   intier  &  perfecte,  the  fayth  stable, 
and  the   soule   deuoute :   not  beinge  meued  with  the  hugenesse 
of  this  present  mortalytie,  but  like   to  a  puissant  &  sted- 
faste  rocke   rather   do  breake  the   troublous   assaultes  of 
this  worlde  ,   and  the   violente   floodes  of  this  present 
tjnue  ,  the  soule  herselfe  not  beinge  broken  ne   ouercome 
with  any  temptations,  but   onely  proued.     Nethelesse   for 
as  moche   as   I   doo   consyder  to  be   in  the  multitude   dyuers 
whiche  eyther  by  waykenes  of  courage  ,   or  by  smalnes  of 
fayth,   or  by  swetenesse   of  the  lyfe   of  this  worlde,   or  by 
the   delicatenes  of  theyr  kinde  ,   or    (that  whiche   is   a  more 
heuye   thynge    )   beynge  deceyued  in  the    opinion  of  truthe  , 
doo  not  stande   faste  ne   set  forth  the  diuine   and  inuinci- 
ble  might   of  their  stomakes.     I  moughte  no  lenger  dissem- 
ble  that  mater,  ne  retaine   it  in  silence,  but  that   as 
ferre   forth  as  the  meanesse   of  my  lernynge   or  wytte  moughte 
extende   I  wold  declare   the    doctryne   of  Christe  by  a  ser- 
mone  concejraed  &  lyfely  expressed,  to   the   intent  that  the 
slouthe   and  dulnesse   of  delyeate  myndes  moughe  be  reformed. 
And  also   that  he  ,  whiche   hathe    all  re  dye  professed  to  be 
the    sernaunte   of  Christe,   may  hereafter  be   der.ed  worthy 
of  Christe,  &   therto  accepted.      Verely  good  frendes,  he 
that   fyghteth  for  god,  &  being  in  the   celestial  cape   doth 
hope    on  thingis   that  he  godlye ,   oughte   to  knowe  well  hym 
selfe  ,   to   the    intents    that   in   the  tempestes   and  stormes 
of  this  world,  there  be   in  us  no  dred  or  fearefulnesse  , 
sense   almyghtye   god  hath  afore  warned,  that  such  thynges 
shulde   happen.      Instructynge   and  teachynge  us  by  his   ov/ne 
mouthe  with  a  prouidente  exhortation,   and  therwdth  pre- 
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parynge   and  comfortynge  tlie   people   of  his  chiirche  to  the 
pacienta  sufferaunce   of  thynges  to  oome  ,  wherin  he   propheoied 

and  declared  unto  us,  that  hataile  ,  famine,  erthquakes, 
and  pestilence   shuld  aryse   in  sondrye  contrayes   and  pieces. 
And  to    the   intents  that  no  sodayne   dreade ,   or  feare   of 
stratmge   thynges  anoyenge  us,  shoulde   in  any  wyse  eppresse 
or   ahashe  us,  he  tolde  U3  "before,  that  towarde  the   ende 
of  the  v/orlde  ,   aduersities   and  trouhles  shulde  more    and 
more   be   increased.     Now  heholde ,   all  that  whiche  he 
spake   of  hath  happened,   and  is  come   amonge  us.     And  slth 
that   is   now  happened,  whiche  was  before   spoken  of,  there 
shall  also  nowe  ensue   all  that  which  was  promysed,   our 
lorde  h^m  selfe  promysyng  and   sayeng:   l{he.t  time  ye  shall 
see   all  these  thinges  come  to  passe  ,   than  be   you  sure  that 
the  kyngedome   of  heuen  is  at  hande." 

Pages  46-48 

"Saynote  John  in  his  Epistle  speaketh  and  cryeth  unto 
us,  exhorting  us  not  to  loue  this  world  in  folowing  our 
appetites:  loue  not  the  worlde  (saythe  he)  ne  the  thynges 
whiche  be  in  it.  For  who  so  euer  loueth  the  v/orlde,  the 
char it ie  of  the  father  of  heuen  is  not  in  him:  sens  all 
that  is  in  the  worlde  is  inordinate  appetite  of  the  fleshe  , 
inordinate  appetite  of  the  eyen,  and  desyre  of  worldlye 
honour,  whiche  do  not  precede  of  our  father,  but  of 
worldly  appetite.  And  yet  the  worlde  and  his  vayne  appe- 
tite shall  vanishe  away,  but  he  whiche  shall  fulfyll  the 
pleasure  of  god,  shall  abyde  euerlastynge  ,  lyke  as  god  is 
euer  eternall.  Therfore  good  frendes  let  us  all  way  be 
bounde  and  redy  to  par forme  all  thynge  that  god  willeth 
with  a  parfecte  mynde ,  a  faithe  stable  and  constante,  with 
vertue  puissante  and  stronge  ,  all  feare  of  deathe  utterlye 
excluded,  and  onelye  thynkinge  on  the  immortalitie  ,  whiche 
immediatelye  folowethe.  Let  us  declare,  that  to  be  the 
thinge  we  do  beleue  in:  and  not  lament  the  departing  of 
theym,  whome  we  do  fauour.  And  whan  the  daye  of  our  send- 
ing for  shal  approche,  let  us  willynglye  and  withoute  anye 
stickynge  ,  come  unto  god  *han  he  celleth,  whiche  sens  it 
oughte  to  be  done  of  theym,  whiche  be  the  seruantes  of  god, 
moche  rather  nowe  the  worlde  deoayenge ,  and  in  poynte  to 
f alle  ,  and  also  compassed  with  tempestes  of  euilles  con- 
tynually  assaultinge  it.  Also  we  parceyue  that  great 
myshiefe  is  all  redye  begonne  ,  and  we  knowe  that  moche 
gretter  is  commynge :  Let  us  reken  the  grettest  aduan- 
tage  to  departe  shortelye  from  hense.  which  shal  be  for 
our  speciall  commoditie." 

Later  Editions     (ITone  ) 
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THE  HUI£S   OF  A  CHEISTIAIT  LYEE 
(1534) 
(Published  with  A  Sweet  and  Be v out  Sermon--whioh  see) 
Ihs  Rule  s ; 

"First,   if  to  man  or  woman  the  way  of  virtue  doth 
seem  hard  or  painful,  "because  we  must  needs   fight  against 
the    flesh,   the   devil,   and  the  world,   let  him  or  her   call 
to  rememhrance   that  whatsoever   life  they  will  choose   ac- 
cording to   the  world,  many  adversities   and   incommodities , 
much  heaviness  and  labour   are  to   be   suffered. 

"2.   Moreover, let  them  have    in  remembrance,  that   in 
wealth  and  worldly  possessions   is  much  and  long  conten- 
tion, laborious  also  and  unfruitful,  wherein  travail  is 
the  end  of  labour,   and  finally  pain  everlasting,   if  those 
things  be  not  well  ordered  and  charitably  disposed. 

"3.  Hemember,  also,   that    it   is    very  foolishness   to 
think  to   come  unto  heaven  by  any  other  mean  than  by  the 
said  battle  ,  considering  that   our  Head  ao  d  Master  Christ 
did  not  ascend  unto  heaven  but  by  His   Passion;   and  the 
servant   ought   not   to   be   in  better   estate    or    condition 
than  his  master   or  sovereign. 

"4.   Furthermore  ,   consider   that   this  battle   ought  not 
to  be   grudged    at,  but   to   be    desired  and  wished  for,   al- 
though thereof  no  price   or  reward  might  ensue   or   happen, 
but   only  that  thereby  we  might  be   conformed  or   joined  to 
Christ   o;ir   God  aid  Master.      I'Vherf ore  ,   as   often  as    in  re- 
sisting any  temptation  thou  dost  withstand  any  of  thy 
senses  or  wits,  think  unto  what  part  of  Christ's  Passion 
thou  mayest  apply  thyself   or   make   thyself   like.      As  re- 
sisting gluttony,  whiles   thou  dost  punish  thy  taste   or 
appetite  ,  remember   that  Christ  received   in  His  drink  vine- 
gar     in  the   1534  edition  "aysell*     mixed  with   the   gall  of 
a  beast,   a  drink  most  unsavoury  and  loathsome. 

".Vhen  thou  withdrawest  thy  hand  from  unlawful  taking 
or  keeping  of  anything  which  liketh  thy  appetite  ,  remember 
Christ's  hands   as  they  were   fast  nailed   unto  the    tree   of 
the    cross.     And  resisting  of  pride   think  on  Him,  Who  being 
very  God  Almighty,   for   thy  sake   received   the    form  of  a 
subject,   and  humbled  Himself  unto  the   most  vile   and  re- 
proachful death  of  the    cross.      And  when  thou  art   tempted 
to  wrath,   remember   that  He,  Who  was  God,   and   of  all  men 
the  most    just   or  righteous,  when  He  beheld  Himself  mocked, 
spit  on,   scourged,   and  punished  with  all   despites   and  re- 
bukes,  and  set   on  the   cross   among  arrant   thieves   as   if  He 
Himself  were   a  false   evil-doer  ,  He   notwithstanding  showed 
never   token  of   indignation,   or   that  He  were   grieved,  but 
suffering  all  things  with  wonderful  patience ,   answered 
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all  men  gently.      In  this  wise ,    if  thou  wilt  peruse   all 
things   one   after  another,    thou  mayest   find  that  there    is 
no  passion  or    trouble    that   shall  not  make    thee    in  some 
part  conformable   or   like   \mto  Christ. 

"5.   Also,  put  not   thy  trust   in  man's  help,  but   only 
in  the   virtue    of  Christ  Jesu,  Who   sayed:    Trust  well ,   for 
_!  have   vanquished  the  world.     And   in  sa  other  place  He 
saith:   The   prince   of  this  world  is  cast   out   thereof. 
V/herefore   let   us   trust,  by  His  virtue   alone,   to   vanc[Uish 
the  world  and  to  subdue  the  devil.     And  therefore   ought 
we   to  ask  His  help,  by  our  own  prayers,   and  by  the  prayers 
of  His   blessed  Saints. 

"6.  Kemember  ,   also,  that   as  soon  as  thou  hast  van- 
ciuished   one   temptation,   another    is   always   to  be   looked 
for.      The   devil  always   goeth  about   and   seeketh  for  him 
whom  he  would  devour,      wherefore  we   ought  to   serve    dili- 
gently, and  be  ever    in  fear,   and  to  say  with  the  Prophet: 
Look  towards   my  defence   always . 

"7.   Take  heed,  moreover,   that   not   only  thou  be    not 
van^^uished   of  the   devil  that   tempteth  thee,  but   also   that 
thou  vaniiuish  and   overcome  him.     And  that  not   only  wfoen 
thou  dost  not  sin,  but  also  when   of  that  thing  wherein  he 
tempted  thee,   thou  takest   occasion  to   do   good.      As    if  he 
offereth  thee   some   good  act   to  be   done  ,   to  the    intent   that 
thereby  thou  mayest   fall   into  vain-glory,   forthwith  thou 
thinking   it  not  to   be   thy  deed   or   work,  but   tlie   benefit 
or   reward   of  God,  humble  thou  thyself,   and    judge   thee   to 
be   unkind  unto  God   in  respect   of  His  manifold  benefits. 
"8        "8.   As   often  as    thou  dost   fight,   fight   as    in  hope    to 
vany_uish ,   and  to   have   at  the   last  perpetual  peace.      For 
per adventure   God  shall  give   unto   thee    of  His   abundant 
grace,   and   the    devil  being  confused   of   thy  victory,  shall 
return  again  no  more.      Yet  when   thou  hast   vanquished, 
bear   thyself  so   as    if  thou  shouldst   fight   again  shortly. 
Thus   always   in  battle   thou  must  prepare  thee  to  battle 
immediately  again. 

"9.   Although  thou  feelest   thyself  'Aell-armed   and 
ready,   yet   flee   notwithstanding  all   occasions   to   sin.      For 
as   the  wise   man  saith:    ;Vho   loveth  perils    shall  perish 
therein. 

"10.   In  all  temptations  resist   the   beginning,   and 
beat   the    children   of  Babylon   against    the   stone,  which 
stone    is   Christ,   and  the   children  be   evil  thoughts   and 
imaginations.      For   in  long  continuing  of  sin  seldom  work- 
eth  any  medicine   or  remedy. 

"11.  Kemember   that,   although   in  the   said  conflict   of 
temptation  the  battle    seemeth  to  be   dangerous ,  yet   con- 
sider ho?!/  much  sweeter   it   is    to   vanc^uish  temptaiion   than 
to  follow  sin,  wherto  she   inclineth  thee,  whereof  the   end 
is  repentance.     And  herein  many  be    f  ouV-deceived ,  who   com- 
pare not   the   sweetness   of   victory  to    the   sweetness    of   sin. 
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tut  only  compare  battle   to  pleasure.     Notwithstanding  a 
man   or   woman,  who  hath  a   thousand  times   knovm  what   it    is 
to  give   place    to    temptation,   should  once   assay  what    it   is 
to  vaniiuish  temptation. 

"12.    If  thou  be   tempted,   think  thou  not   therefore 
that   God  hath  forsaken  thee,   or   that  He    setteth  but  little 
by  thee,   or  that    thou  art  not   in   the   sight   of   God  good   or 
perfect;   but  remember  that   after   Saint  Paul  had  heard  such 
secret  mysteries   as  be  not  lav;ful   for   any  man  to   speak  or 
rehearse,  he   for    all   that   suffered   ten5)tation   of  the    flesh, 
wherewith  God  suffered  him  to   be   tempted,  lest  he   should 
be   assaulted  with   pride.     Wherein  a  man   ought  to  consider 
that  Saint  Paul,  Who  was  the  pure   vessel   of  election,    and 
rapt   into   the    third  heaven,  was  notwithstanding   in  peril 
to  be  proud  of  his  virtues,   as  he   saith   of  himself.     V/here- 
fore    above    all   temptations  man    or  woman   ought   to   arm  the 
most   strongly  against  the   temptation  to   pride,   since   pride 
is   the   root   of   all  mischief,   against  which  the   only  remedy 
is  to  think  alv/ays   that  God  humbled  Himself  for   us  unto 
the   cross.     And  moreover  that  death  hath  so   humbled  us, 
whether  we  will   or   no,  that    our  bodies   shall  be    the   meat 
of  worms  loathsome  and  venomous."  * 

Hater  Editions 

Appended  to  Dom  Wilfrid  Haynal's   edition    (1872)    of  Richard 
Whytford's  translation  of  the   De   Imitatio  Christi,  where 
it   is   erroneously  attributed  to  Sir   Thomas  More. 

*  Taken  from  Raynal's  edition   (1872)    of 
the    Imitatio  Christi. 

*   *   +   * 


THE  EDUCATIQI'T   OR  BRIN'GIHGS   7P   OF  CEIIDRBIT 

(1535) 

Title-page      '       , 

"The  Education  or  brin  /  ginge  vp  of  children,  tranr  / 
slated  oute  of  Plus  /  tarche  by  syr  /  Thomas  /  Eliot  / 
knyght . " 
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Colophon 

"Thus  endeth  this  very  golden  toke  ,  /  called  the  Educa- 
tion of  children.  /  Imprinted  at  London  in  Fletestrete,  in 
the  house  of  /  I'homas  Berthelet,  nere  to  the  Gun-  /  dite  , 
at  the  sygne  of  Lucrece.  /  Cvm  Privilegio  a  Hege  /  in 
Dulto." 

Subject 

A  more   detailed  and  personal  treatise   than  the   Gouernour 
on  the   training  of  children.     Length:    ii  and  22  leaves ,   or 
48  pages. 

Extracts 

"Thomas  Bliot  to  his  only  entierly  beloued 
syster  Margery  Puttenham. 

"As  in  this  tSporall  lyfe  no  thing  is  to  naturall 
man  so  desyrous  as  to  haue  by  lefull  encrease  procreacion 
and  frute  of  his  body  /  semblably  to  a  man  of  honestye  or 
gentyl  cor age ,  there  is  no  disease  or  grefe  so  int oiler able 
as  chyldren  of  theyr  disposicion  abiecte  or  vicious: 
whiche  declynynge  from  all  vertue ,  in  voluptuous  and  inor- 
dinate lyuinge  not  onely  consume  the  goodes  of  theyr 
parentes  and  frendes,  but  also  deface  the  good  opinio  and 
fame,  which  perchance  their  auncetours  ,  by  some  vertuous 
acte  or  studye  haue  acquired:  whiche  moste  communely 
hapneth  by  the  remysse  educacion  or  bringinge  up  of  them, 
wherfore  good  syster ,  for  as  moche  as  I  do  consyder ,  with 
what  fertilite  almighty  god  hath  endued  you,  to  my  great 
comforte  ,  if  your  chyldren  do  prospers  in  vertue  and  lern- 
ynge  ,  I  therfore  in  tymes  vacant  from  busynes  &  other 
more  serious  study,  as  it  were  for  my  solace  &  recreation, 
haue  translated  for  you  this  lytell  treatise  entitled  the 
Education  of  chyldren,  and  made  by  Plutarch  the  excellent 
philosopher  and  mayster  to  Traiane  ,  moost  vertuous  & 
noble  of  all  Emperours:  wherby  ye  shall  be  maruaylously 
instructed,  or  at  the  leste  waye  /  hit  shall  adminiculate 
your  wysedome  (whiche  I  dare  affirme  is  ryght  laudable) 
in  ordrynge  and  instructynge  yoxir  children,  circumspectely 
and  discretly.  For  as  god  shall  iuge  me  ,  the  lacke  of 
children  shuld  nat  be  to  me  so  payneful,  as  feare  of  hau- 
inge  succession  of  heires,  in  whom  shulde  be  lacke  of  ver- 
tue &  lerning.  wherfore  good  sister  endeuour  your  selfe 
to  adapte  &  forme  in  my  lyttel  neuewes  inclinacio  to  ver- 
tue &  doctrine,  acording  to  min  expectacio:  which  ye  shall 
with  more  facilite  performe  if  ye  beare  the  c ententes  of 
this  lite  11  boke  in  your  remembraunce :  Aduertysynge  you, 
that  I  haue  not  onely  vsed  therin  the  office  of  a  transla- 
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totir,  but  also  haue  declared  at  lengthe   dyuers  histories, 
onely  touched  hy  Plutarch:    to   thentet  that   difficultie   of 
under standinge  shall  not  cause  the  matter  to  he   to  you 
fastidious,  as   it   often  tymes  hath  hapened  to  other.     Also 
of  pourpose   I  haue   omitted  to   translate   some  parte   of  this 
matter,  conteyned  as  well  in  the   Greke   as   in  the   Latin  / 
partly  for  that   it   is   strange   frome  the   experience   of  vsage 
of  this  present  tyme ,  partly  that   some   vices  be    in  those 
tonges  reproued,  whiehe   oug:ht  rather  to  be  unknowen,  than 
in  a  vulgar e   tonge   to   be  expressed.     Nor   I  wolde   not    that 
any  man  shulde   exacte   of  me   the   exquisite   diligence    of  an 
interpretour ,  syns  I  wryte  not  to   clerkes,  ne    desire  not 
to  haue  my  boke   coferred  with  the   delectable   styles   of 
Grekes  or  Latinos:   but   as   I  haue   sayde ,   I  haue   this  done 
for  my  pastyme  without  moch  studie   or   trauaile .     And    it 
shall  only  suffice  me,   if  by  this   littel  labor   I  may  cause 
you  myn  entierly  beloued  syster,   to  folowe   the   intent  of 
Plutarche   in  brynginge  &  inducynge  my  litell  neuewes   into 
the  trayne   and  rule   of  vertue  ,  vtiere  by  they  shall   fynally 
attayne  to  honour   (god  so  disposinge)    to   the    inestimable 
comforte   of  theyr  naturall  parentes,  and  other  theyr 
louynge   frendes:    and  moste  specially  to   the  high  pleasure 
of  god,   commoditye    and  profite   of  theyr   countray. 

"Thus  hartily  fare   ye  wel,   and  kepe  with  you  this 
token  of  my  tender  loue  to  you,  which  with  the  vertue   and 
towardnes  of  your  children  shall  be  contynually  augmented. 

"From  London  the.   xxvii.    day  of  Nouebre." 

Later  Editions  (None) 
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HOVE  OWz.  MAY  TAKE   PROFIIB   OF  HIS  EMIYBS 

(1535) 

Title-page 

"Howe  one  may  /  take  profite  of  his  enr/  mj'-es  ,  translated  / 
out  of  Plui  /  tarche." 

Colophon 

WfJJ 

hus  endethe  the  maner  to  chose  and  cherysshe  a  frende  , 
Imprinted  at  London  in  Fletestrete  by  rhomas  Berthelet , 
printer  to  the  kynges  most  noble  grace.  Cum  priuilegio." 
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Sutject 

Plutarche ,  helping  himself  by  frequent  references   to 
classical   authors,  urges  rulers  to  he  warned  by  friends 
and  rebuked  by  enemies   into  refraining  from  vice,   to 
follow  the  one   and  to  bev/are   of  the    other.    (See  next   item) 

Extracts  (There   is  no  preface) 

*  *  *  * 


THE  UMRii   TO  CHOSE   AIID  CESRYSSHE   A  FRENIE 

(1656) 

(Published  in  the   volume  with  Howe   one  may  take  Prof ite 
of  his  Snmyes ,  which  see.) 

Subject 

A  short  treatise  based  on  classical  authors.  For  the  modern 
reader  the  title  would  have  to  be  converted  into  "The  Man- 
ner to  Choose  and  Keep  a  Friend."  Length:   i,  11^-  (the 
"Enmyes"  item),  and  3  (the  Frende"  item)  leaves,  or  S3 
pages. 

Extracts      (There  is  no  preface) 

*    *    *     »kt 


THE  JIG TI QUART 

(1538) 

Title-page 

"The  /  Dictio-  /  na-  /  ry  /  of  Syr  Thomas  Eliot  /  Imyght.  / 
Londini   in   aedibus   Thomae   /  Bertheleti   typis   impress./ 
Q\m  privilegio  ad  /  imprimendum  /  solum." 

Colophon 

"Tho.  Berthelet.  regius  impressor  /  excudebat./  Anno.  M.D. 
XSXYIII." 
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Suttjeot 

A  Latin-English,  dictionary,  with  a  lengthy  appendix  of 
weights   and  measiires.      Total  length:    215  leaves,   or  426 
pages. 

Extracts 

"To  the  moste  Excellent  Prince  ,  and  our  moste 
redoTihted  sotieraygne  lorde  kynge  Henry  the. 
VIII.  kynge  of  Englande  ,  and  Fraunce  ,  defender 
of  the  faythe  ,  lorde  of  Irelande  ,  and  supreme 
heed  in  erthe  immediately  vnder  Christe,  of 
the  Churche  of  Englande  ,  his  humble  and  faythe- 
full  seruaunt ,  Thomas  Elyot  knyght  desyreth 
perfite  felicitie. 

"Truely  I  am,  and  euer  haue  bene  of  this  opynion, 
mooste  noble,  moste  puissaunt ,  and  moste  vertuouse  Prynce , 
that  the  Royall  astate  of  a  kynge  here  in  erth,  next  unto 
god,  is  of  men  moste  to  be  honoured,  loued,  and  feared 
in  an  incomparable  degree  and  facibn.   For  no  man  hau- 
ynge  the  free  use  of  reason,  beholdynge  at  his  eien  the 
disposition  moste  wonderfull  sette  by  diuine  prouydenoe 
in  th^nges  aboue  us,  aboute  us,  and  uiidernethe  us,  with 
the  sondry  alternations  of  tyme ,  wyll  denye ,  to  be  of 
those  thynges  one  principall  ruler  and  moderatour,  by 
whose  eternall  sapience  all  thynges  ben  gouerned.  Unto 
that  office  of  gouernance  is  (as  it  were  by  the  generall 
consent  of  al  people)  one  name  appropried,  in  the  which 
although  by  diuersitie  of  languages,  the  letters  and 
syllables  are  oftntymes  chaunged,  yet  the  worde  spoken 
hath  one  signification  which  implieth  as  mociae  ae  a  ZIUGE 
in  englyshe ,  as  it  may  appere  to  them,  which  do  lede 
holy  scripture,  and  will  marke  howe  often  god  is  there 
callid  kinge ,  and  also  the  prophetes  do  so  frequently 
name  hym.   More  ouer  the  paynims  beinge  only  Isdce  with 
naturall  affections,  cnll-^r'  •Tr-ni+e'-r ,  to  wliome  aboue  oth- 
er their  goddis,  they  reserued  the  power  uniuersall, 
kynge  of  goddis  and  of  men:  as  who  saythe ,  there  may 
be  no  greatter  name  gyuen  unto  hym,  whome  they  supposed 
to  be  the  gyuer  of  lyfe  unto  creatiires.   To  the  whiche 
example,  for  the  similitude  of  that  diuine  office  men 
dyd  attribute  unto  their  soueraygne  gouernours  that  ex- 
cellent denomination,  calling  them  semblably  kynge s, 
and  assigning  to  them  the  comune  distribution  of  Justyce: 
wherby  the  people  under  their  gouernaunce ,  shulde  be 
kepte  and  preserued  in  quiete  lyfe  ,  not  exercysed  in 
bestiall  appetite,  but  passed  forth  in  all  partes  of 
hones tie  ,  they  fynally  shuld  of  god  be  rewarded  with 
immortalitie.   This  wel  consydred,  it  shall  be  to  all 
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men  apparant,  that  they,  whiche  retell  agaynst  kynges  , 
be   ennemies   to  god,   and  in  wyll  confounders   of  naturall 
order  and  prouidence.     But  abone   all  thinges,  I  haue    in 
mooste   admiration,  the  maiestie   of  you,  whiche  be   verye 
kynges  raygnyng  in  Justice,  whan   I  consyder ,  that  therin 
semeth  to  be   a  thynge   supernaturall ,   or    ( if  it  may  be 
spoken  without  derogation  unto  goddis  honour)    a  diuine   in- 
fluence  or  sparke   of  diuinitie:  whiche   late   appered  to   all 
them  that  behelde  your  grace   syttyng  in  the  Throne   of  your 
royal  astate  ,  as  supreme  heed  of  the   churche   of  Englande 
nexte  umder  CHRIST,   about  the  descicion  and  condemnation 
of  pernicious  errours,  of  the  mooste   delectable  heretyke 
John  Wicolson,  callyd  also  Lambert,   at  the  whyche   tyrae 
your  hyghnesse  ,  more  excellently  than  my  txmge   or  penne 
can  expresse,   declared  to  be   in  your  royall  persone   the 
perfite   image   of  kyngely  maiestie,  compacte   of  these   excel- 
lent (qualities,  trewe  Keligion,  Sapience,   Justice,  and  Mer- 
cy, all  men  reioyinge   at  the  manifeste   and  most  honorable 
declaration  of  your  euangelicall  f aythe :   meruaylynge   at  the 
fulmination  of  the  moste  vehement  argumentes  procedyng  from 
your  hyghnes   in  the   confutation  of  abhomynable  heresyes: 
extollynge   the   iuste  reprehencions  of  the  peruerse   opinions 
and   interpretations    of  the   arrogant  masters   of  the   said 
Lambert,   in  whose  writynges,  and  his  owne  propre  wytte  ,  he 
more  trusted  (as  your  hyghnesse  trewely  alledged  agajmste 
hym   )    than  in  the  playne  context   of  holy  scripture,  aa  d 
the  determinate   sentence   of  holy  and  great  lerned  doctours: 
Inioyenge   also   as  well  at  your  gracis  mooste  wonderfull 
pacyence ,   in  the  longe   sustayninge   of  the  folyshe   and 
tediouse  obiections   of  the   sayde  Lambert ,  as  also  at  your 
most  Christian  charitie  ,   in  mouynge   and  exhortjnige   so  stub- 
borne   an  heretike ,  with  the  most  gentyll  and  perswasible 
langage  ,  to  recant   and  forsake  his  mischeuouse  heresies. 
This  maiestie  your  true   and  louynge   subiectes  beholdynge , 
and  than  herynge   the  spirite   of  god  speakyng  in  you,  his 
enoynted  kynge ,  and  mynister  elected:   they  were  with  ioy 
so  replenyshed,  that  whan  they  desyred  to  expresse  eche   to 
other   the  comforte,  whiche  they  than  receyued,  the   same  corn- 
forte  was   of  suche   importannoe,  that   it  mought  none   other- 
wyse  be   declared,  but  by  abundance   of  teares,  sent   out   of 
theyr  eyen  by  uaaspekable  gladnes.     More   ouer   the  presence 
of  you,  whyche  are  kynges,  do  minyster  to  then  that  be   in- 
fer iours  unto  you,  and  amplification  of  powers  callyd  natur- 
all, contayned  as  well   in  the  wytte   and  senses,  as   in  the 
force    or  puissance   of  corporall  members ,   to   the  confirma- 
tion wherof ,  howe  many  men  haue  ben  knowen,  whyche  er  they 
haue   attayned  to    the   familyar  acquaytaunce   of  kynges,  haue 

bene   demed  ...     -, 

^0  be,   some  but  of  a  meane  wytte  and  knowlege, 

some  but  of  a  base   courage   or  prowesse,  whiche  afterwarde 

haue  exceded  in  wytte   or  courage   all  mens  expectations, 

and  gynally  bene  of  all  men  allowed  for  honourable   and  not- 
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able  personages. 

"Of  this  wonderfull  maiestie   in  your  royall  person .most 
gracious   souerayn  lorde  ,    I  haue   my  selfe  ,    in  my  selfe  ,   late 
founde   a  meruaylous  experience.     For   about  a  yere  passed, 
I  "beganne  a  Dictionarie  ,  deelaryng  latine  by  englishe  , 
wherin  I   used  lyttell  study,  beinge  than   occupied  about  my 
necessarye  busjmes ,  whiehe   letted  me   from  the   exacte    labour 
and   study  requisite   to   the  maksmge   of  a  perfyte   Dictionarie: 
But  whyles   it  was    in  printyng,   and  uneth  the  half  deale  per- 
formed, your  highnes  being  informed  therof ,  by  the  reportes 
of  gentyll  maister  Antony  Denny,  for  his  wysedome  and  dili- 
gence worthily  callyd  by  your  highnesse   into  your  priuie 
Chamber,  and  of  Wyllyam  Tildisley,  keper   of  your  gracis 
Lybrarie ,  and  after  mooste  specially  by  the  recommendation 
of  the  most  honourable   lorde  Crumwell,   lorde  priuie  seale , 
fauourer  of  honestie  ,  and  next  to  your  highnesse  chief 
patron  of  vertue   and  cunnyng,  conceyued   of  my  labo\;irs   a 
good  expectation,  and  deelaryng  your  moste  noble   aa  d  bene- 
uolent  nature,   in  fauooiryng  them  that  wyll  be  well  occupied, 
your  hyghnesse    in  the  presence   of  dyuers  your  noble  men, 
commendynge  myne   enterprise,  affirmed,  that   if  I  wolde  er- 
nestly  trauayle  therin,  your  highnes,   as  well  with  your  ex- 
cellent coujQsaile  ,   as  with  suche  bokes  as   your  grace  had, 
and  I  lacked,  wold  therin  ayde  me:   with   the  which  wordes? 
I  eonfesse  ,  I  receiued  a  newe  spirite,  as  me   semed:  wherby 
I  founde  forthwith  an  augmentation  of  my  iinderstandynge  ,   in 
so  mo  Che  ,   as   I   iudged  all  that,  whiehe   I  had  writen,  not 
v/orthy  to  come   in  your  gracis  presence,  without  an   addition. 
Wherefore   incontinent  I  caused  the  printer  to  cesse  ,   aad 
beginninge   at  the   letter  II,  where   I  lef te  ,   I  passed  forth 
to  the   last  letter  v/ith  a  more   diligent  study.     And  that 
done,   I  eftesones  returned  to   the   fyrst  letter,  and  with  a 
semblable    diligence   performed   the  remenant.      In  the  whiehe 
my  preceding,  I  well  perceyued,  that   all  though  dictionaries 
had  ben  gathered  one   of  an  other,  yet  nethelesse   in  eche   of 
them  ar  omitted  some  latin  wordes,   interpreted  in  the   bokes, 
whiehe    in  order  preceded.     For  Festus  hath  manye  ,  whiehe   are 
not   in  Varros  Analogi:  Nonius  hath  some,  whiehe  Festus  lack- 
eth:   Nestor   toke   nat   all  that  he    founde    in  them  bothe.      Tor- 
tellius   is  not  so   abundant  as  he    is  diligent:   Laurentius 
Valla  wrate    only  of  wordes,  which  are    called  elegancies, 
wherin  he    is  undoubtedly  excellent:   Perothus    in  Gornucopie, 
dyd  oraitte   almost  none  that  before   him  were  written,  but   in 
wordis   compounde  he    is   to   compendiouse :   Fryere   Galepine 
(but  where   he    is   aug-mented  by  other)    noth^mg  amended,  but 
rather   appaired  that  which  Perottus  had  studiousely  gathered; 
Nebressensis  was  both  well  lerned  and  diligent,  as    it  apper- 
eth  in  some  wordes     ^^  well  greke   as  latine  ,   is   assuredly 
right  cSmendable ,  but  he   is  moste   occupied   in  the    confer- 
ence  of  phrasis  of  bothe   the   tunges,  whiehe   in  comparison 
are  but   in/a     fewe  wordes:   Dyuers  other  men  haue  written  son- 
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dry  annotations  and  cojimentaries  on  olde   latine  authors, 
among  whom  also   is   discorde   in  their  expositions.     'WTian 
I   consydred   all   this,   I  was   attached  with  an  horrihle   feare, 
remembryng  my  dangerous   enterprise    (I  he ing  of   so  smal  repu- 
tation  in  lernyng  in  comparison  of  them,  whom  I  haue  re- 
hersed)    as  well  for   the   difficult ie   in  the   true   expressynge 
the   lyuely  sence   of  the   latine  wordes,   as   also  the    impor- 
tahle   lahours    in  serching  expending   and  discussing  the    sen- 
tences  of  ancient  writers.      This  premeditation  abated  my 
courage,  and  desperation  was  euen  at  hand  to  rent  al  in 
pieces  that   I  had  written,  had  not   the  heames   of  your 
royal  maiestie   entred  into  my  harte  ,  hy  rememhraunce   of  the 

comforte  ,  whiche   I   of  your  grace  had  lately  receyued, 
wherewith  my  spirite  v/as  reuyued,  and  hath  set  up  the   sayle 
of  good  courage  ,  and  under  your  graces  gouernanceij  your 
highnesse  being  myn  onely  mayster  ,  and   styrer   of  the   shjrppe 

of  all  my  good  fortune  ,   I   am  entred  the   goulfe    of  dis- 
daynous  enuie ,  hauynge   fynished  for  this   tyme  this  symple 
Dictionarie  ,  wherin  I   dare   af firme  ,  may  he    founde   a  thous- 
ande  mo  latine  wordes,   than  were   togither   in  any  one  Dic- 
tionarie  puhlyshed  in  this  royalme    at  the   tyme  whan  I 
fyrste  began  to  write   this  commentarie,  which  is  almost 
two  yeres  passed.     Por  beside    the   conference    of  phrases   or 
fourmes  of  speakynge   latin  and  englishe ,   I  haue  also  added 
proper  termes  belongynge   to  lawe   and  phisike  ,  the  names  of 
diuers  herbes  knowen  among  us:    also  a  good  number   of  fishes 
founden  as  wel  in  our   occean,  as   in  our  riuers:   Moreouer 
sondrie  poysis,   coyne ,   and  measures,   sometyme   used   among 
the    auncient  Homaynes,   Grekes  ,   and  Hebrues,  whiche   know- 
lege   to   the   reders  not   only  of  histories   and  orations   of 
Tullie ,  but   also   of  holy  scripture  ,   and  the   bokes   of  aun- 
cient phisitions,   shall  be   fo^lnde  pleasant   and   also  com- 
modiouse.     Hor   I  haue    omitted  prouerbes,   callyd  Adagia ,   or 
other   i^uicke   sentences,   whiche    I   thought  necessarie  to  be 
had  in  remembraunce .     All  be    it   for    as  moche   as  parte ly  by 
negligence   at   the  begynnynge  ,  partly  by  untrue    information 
of  them,  whom  I   trusted,   also  by  to  moche   trust  had  in 
Galepine  ,   some   feutes  may  be  founden  by  dilygent  redynge  , 
I   therfore  most  hujnbly  beseche   your   excellent  maiestie, 
that  where   your  hyghnesse   shall  happen   to   doubte   of  any 
one  worde    in  the   fyrste  parte    of  this  v/arke  ,    or  perchance 
do   lacke    any  worde,  whiche   your  maiestie  shall  happen  to 
rede   in  any  good  author,  that   it   maye   lyke   your  grace   to 
repayre    incontinente  unto   the   seconde  parte,  v/hiche   is  myn 
addition,   sekyng  there   for    the  same  worde    in   the    letter, 
wherwith  he   begjnineth,   trustynge   veryly,    that   your  highnes, 
there   shall  be   satisfied.      And  for    as  moche   as  by  haste 

made  in    .  ^ 

printyng,  some  letters  may  happen  tomlacke  ,  some 

to  be  sette  in  wronge  places,  or  the  ortography  not  to  be 

truely  obserued,  I  therfore  haue  put  all  those  fautes  in  a 

table  folowing  this  preface:  wherby  they  may  be  easily  cor- 
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rected:  and  that  done  ,  I  truste  in  god  no  manne  shall 
fynde  oause  to  reiect  this  hoke  ,  hut  rsther  thankefully 
to  take  my  good  wyll  and  lahours  ,  gyuynge  to  yotir  maies- 
tie  mooste  hartye  thankes ,  as  to  the  chiefe  author  ther- 
of,  hy  whose  pracious  meanes  menne  heinge  studious,  may 
understande  better  the  latine  tunge  in  syxe  monethes, 
than  they  mought  haue  doone  afore  in  thre  yeres  ,  withoute 
perfyte  instructours ,  whyche  are  not  many,  and  suche  as 
be ,  are  not  easy  to  come  hy:  the  oause  I  nede  not  to  re- 
harse  ,  sens  I  ones  declared  it  in  my  hoke  called  the 
Grouernour ,  whiche  aboute.  viii.  yeres  passed,  I  dydde 
dedicate  unto  your  maiestie,  for  the  good  estimation  th^t 
your  grace  retayneth  of  my  poore  lerning  end  honestie  , 
promysynge  therfore  to  your  higlanes,  that  duryng  my  lyfe 
naturall,  I  shall  faythfully  employe  all  the  powers  of 
my  wytte  and  body,  to  serue  truely  your  maiestie  in  euery 
thynge ,  wberto  your  mooste  excellent  iudgeraent ,  shall 
thynke  my  seruyce  conuenient  &  necessary.  In  the  meane 
tyme  and  alway,  as  your  bounden  seruant ,  I  shall  hartily 
pray  unto  god,  ro  prospere  your  hyghenes  in  all  your 
vertououse  procedynges  ,  grauntynge  also  that  your  maies- 
tie may  longe  raigne  ouer  us,  to  the  incomparable  corn- 
forte  and  ioye  of  all  your*  naturall  and  louynge  subiectes. 
Amen . " 

The  Proheme  (1545  edition) 

"To  the  moste  roiall  and  puisant  prince  ,  sind 
his  moste  redoubted  soueraigne  lorde  kyng  Henry 
the  eight,  kyng  of  Englande ,  France,  and  Ire- 
lande  ,  defender  of  the  feithe ,  and  of  the 
Churche  of  Englande  and  also  of  Irelande  in 
earthe  the  supreme  head:  his  humble  seruant, 
Thomas  iilyot  knight,  desyreth  perpetuall  feli- 
citee. 

"The  honorable  philosopher  Plutarchus  ,  most  woorthie 
maister  to  'i^raiane  the  emperour  ,  dooeth  define  in  a  simi- 
litude moste  apte  and  propre  ,  what  is  signified  by  the 
dignitee  and  name  of  a  kynge ,  saiyng:  That  whiche  god  is 
in  heauen,  and  the  sonne  in  the  firmament,  the  same  in 
earthe  is  a  kyng  to  those  ,  whom  he  gouerneth.   In  al- 
mighty god  nothyng  is  greatter  than  lustice ,  whereby  he 
rewardeth  good  men,  aboue  their  merites,  and  punisheth 
yll  men  under  their  deseruynges.   The  power  of  the  Sonne 
is  declared,  whan  he  surmountjmg  the  rigorous  stormes  of 
sturdie  winter,  and  beyng  in  his  moste  dilectable  pro- 
gresse  of  lustie  sprynge  tyme,  sheweth  to  the  worlde  his 
celestiall  visage  discouered:  than  herbes,  graynes ,  and 
fruites ,  bothe  holsome  and  dilectable  be  founde  in  abun- 
dance, the  pleasant  verdure  of  trees  dooeth  delite  the 
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beholders ,   the  tirdes   in  their  harmonie   dooe    declare, 
howe   muohe   thei  reioyce   at   the  henigne   aspecte   of  that 
noble   planete.      Likewise    that  kyng,  whiche   gouerheth  for 
the  weale   of  his   coxmtrey,  beholdyng  henignely  theira  that 
he    studious,   or   occupied  about  thynges  that  be   vertuous , 
he  not   onely  dooeth  animate   or   geue   life  to    their   cour- 
ages, but    also  rendreth  to   their  wittes  a  more   sharpe- 
nesse  ,  with  a  prompte   dexteritee  ,   armed  with  hardinesse. 
It   is  therfore  no  meruaile ,   that  great  kinges  haue   in 
their  cousailes  moste  witty  persones,  seyng  that  the 
makyng  of  great  wittes   is   in  their  puissaunce  ,  althotigh 
vertue  procedeth  immediately  from  God,   and  sqoience   like 
wise.     And  yet  sapience   is  often  tymes  hyd  in  those  per- 
sones, whom  either  malicious  wittes  hateth,   or  enuie 
pursueth,   or   fortune  contemneth.     Of  the   saied  power 
annexed   (as   it  were)   unto   a  kynges  maiestee ,  moste   noble 
prince,  moste  gracious   soueraigne   lorde  ,   I  amonge   diuers 
other  haue   had  good  experience.     For  where   about  two 
yeres  passed,   farre   aboue  myn  expectacion,    I  receiued 
by  wordes  procedyng  from  the   mouthe    of  your  highnesse  , 
comfort   incredible    to   the   settyng  foorth  of  my  Diction- 
arie  ,  whiche    at    that   tyme   I  had  lately  begun,   and  that 
very  sengly,   and  v/ith  littel  studie:    I   all   inflamed  with 
the  said  comfort,   dyd  afterwarde  precede  therin  rauche 
more  exactly,  and  dyd  ampliate   the  warke   aboue  that  that 
I  purposed:   so    that  your  llaiestee   (as  I  was   infourmed) 
and  diuers  other  commended  my  diligence.     Not  withstand- 
yng,  the    saied  comfortable  wordes   of  your  highnesse, 
contynually  resortyng  unto  my  remembrance,  ceased  not 
to  prouoke  me   to   reade    ouer   eftsones,  and  reuolue  my 
saied   warke,   feeryng   (as   god  shall   iudge   me)    lest  by  my 
negligence,   either   some  woordes   lackyng,   or   some    inter- 
pretaciou  beyng  misconceiued,  my  labours  shulde  be  not 
onely  unprofitable  ujito   the   readers,  but   also  unworthie 
the  moste   benigne   and  fauorable  reporte    of  your   excel- 
lent maiestee.      I   therfore   moste    feruently  stirred  by 
your  gracis  comf orte  ,   in  perusyng  my  saied  Dictionarie  , 
haue   preceded  to   the   correction  and  araplif icacion  ther- 
of,    in  suche   four  me  ,    as   hereafter   foloweth.     First   se- 
questryng  my  selfe   from  all   other  businesse    (that   onely 
excepted,  wherin  I  was  bounden  to   serue   your  highnesse) 
I   assembled   all   suche   authOTirs    as  I   thought   shulde   be 
necessarie  for  the   acheiujmg  of  that,  whiche   I  toke   in 
enterprise,  whose   names  dooe    immediately  folowe  this 
proheme  ,  and  laiyng  theim  before  me,   I  not   onely  dyd 
seriousely  and  diligently  trie   and   examine   exiery  woorde  , 
whiche   either   in  signifioacion  or  fourme   of  speakyng, 
called  a  phrase,  mought  make   any  doubt  to  them  thtt 
shulde  reade    it,   and  by  the    same   authors  dyd  as   truely 
correct   it,  as  my  learnyng  wolde   serue  me;   but  also  with 
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a  new  spirite   of  hardinesse,  receiued  ty  the    often  re- 
membrance   of  your   gracious   saied  comforte,   I   folowjrng 
the   example    of  Suidas  the   greke  ,   aduentured  to  make  a 
general  collection  by  the    ordre    of   letters   of  al  1  not- 
able  coutreys,   citees,  mount ayne s  ,  and  riuers,  with 
their  true   descripcions ,  boundes  ,  and  commoditees:    the 
names   and  natures   of  sundrie   beastes  ,   foules  ,  serpentes, 
and  fishes:    the   declaracion  of  a  great  nujnbre    of  herbes, 
trees,  fruites  ,   giimmes  ,  precious   stones   and  raetalles  , 
whiche   before  me   were  neuer   of   any  man   (that   I   can  here 
of)    declared  and  set   foorth  in  englishe:    The   true   defi- 
nicions   of  all  sickenesse   and  kyndes   of  maladies,  vi/hiche 
commonly  dooe  happen  to  men,  with  the   cause  wherof  thei 
precede:   Finally  the  names   of  moste  notable   personages, 
who  from  the  first  man  Adam  until  thre  hundred  yeres 
after   the    incarnacion  of  Christe,  dyd  any  thyng  woorthie 
a  speciall  remembrance,  expedient  and  necessarie  to  the 
moderacion  of  our   actes   and  procedjmges,   with  the  his- 
tories  or   lyues   of  the   saied  persones  compendiously 
gathered.      I  haue  not   omitted  fables   and  muencions   of 
painyms  ,   for   the  more   easy  ^lnderstandyng  of  poetes.      I 
also   thought   it  necessarie  to   enterlaoe   the    detestable 
heretikes,  with  their  sundrie  heresies,  concernyng  the 
substance   of  our  catholike  feithe,   iustly  condemned  by 
the   hole   consent  of  all  true   christen  men,   to   the    intent 
that  those  heresies,  beyng   in  this  wise   diuulgate  ,  male 
be   the   sooner  espied  and  abhorred  in  suche   bokes ,  where 
thei  be  craftily  enterlaced  v/ith  holsome   doctrine.     He 
the  knowlage    of  theira  as  heresies  male   indamage   any  man 
in  his   conscience    (as  some   men  haue   supposed)    more   than 
the    commune   knowlage    and  ofte   recitacion   of  treasons, 
fornicacion,   or  felonies  contriued  or  practised  in  sun- 
dry f  acions ,   for    as  muche   as  these   thjnges   dooe   require 
lesse   studie  ,   than  the  mainteynyng  of  erronious   and 
diuellisshe    opinions:   wherfore   the   knov/lage    thereof  is 
muche   more   dangerous:    And  yet   the   knowlage  bothe   of   the 
one    and   the   other   isnright   expedient,  sens    in  euery 
thyng   it   is   as  necessarie   to   aforesee  what   shall  brynge 
damage  unto  us,   as   contrarie  wise  what  mought  be   founden 
good  and   comraodious.      As  well   in  this  parte    as    in  the 
histories    and  fables,   I  haue   sette   out  the    computacion 
of  tyme   call  Chronographie  ,  wherein   it   appereth,  howe 
longe    the   persones  were    either  before   the    incarnacion 
of  Christe,   or  howe   longe   after.     Also   I  haue    declared 
the    ancient  cynes ,  weightes,   and  measures,   conferryng 
theim  with   thoserj  whiche   be    eurrant  and  usuall   amonge 
us.      I  haue   planted   in  prouerbes,   called  Adagia,   suche 
as  be   founden  in  latin  authours,  with  their   exposicions. 
Also   the  propre   termes  belongyng  to  phisike   and  surgerie, 
and   other  diuers   greke  woordes  ,  whiche   be  usurped   of 
latine   authoTars.      In  this  fourme   I  haue   finished  this 
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warke ,   to   the   glory  of  almightie  god,   and  the  no  littell 
profite    (I  truste)    of  all  englishemen ,  whiche  are  and 
shall  be   dessnrous   of  doctrine  ,  whiche    I  shiilde  neuer  haae 
enterprised,  nor  haue  hrought  to    conclusion,  had  I  not 
ben  inflamed  by  the  comforte  receiued  of  yotir  roiall 
maiestie.     By  this   it   appereth,   that   the   benignitee    of 
principall  gouernoiirs  ,  extended   to   theim  a  more   greatter 
spirite  ,   wherby  their  wittes   and   courages   dooe  appere 
more   abudant .     Witnesses   therof  be    the   great   numbres   of 
wonderfull  learned  men,   and  moste  valiant   and  politike 
capitaynes  ,  whiche  were    in  the    tymes   of  great   Alexander, 
Octauian,  Titus,  Traiane ,  Hadriane  ,  bothe  Antonines ,   and 
Alexander  Seuerus  ,  moste  noble   ernperours,   of  whom  diuers 
by  theim  were   adus.nced  to  dignitees ,  many  enriched,  noae 
unrewarded.     And  truely  in  this  your  gracis  realme   there 
is   a  great  numbre   studiousely  inclined  to  learnyng,  pro- 
uoked   as  well  by  your  gracis  moste  noble  example,  v/hiche 
haue   shev/ed  your  selfe  not  onely  studious   in  holie   scrip- 
ture, but   also  to  be  notably  learned,  and  to  hsue   an  ex- 
cellent  iudgement   in  al  kyndes  of  doctrine,  as   also  your 
bishops   and  chaplaines   of  honour  ,  men  famous   in  learnjnig. 
And  by  suche  woordes  as  your  highnesse  hath  openly  spoken 
in  comfortyng  and   also   commandyng  yonge  gentilmen  to 
embrace   good  letters,   and  to  be    occupied   in  readyng  good 
authours:    there  be   not  a  fewe  yonge  men  of  the  state    of 
the  temper altee  ,  by  an  honeste  emulacion  dooe  endeuour 
theim  to  be   founden  in  larnyng  woorthie  to  receiue   like 
fruites  of  your  gracis  benignitee,   as   the  state   of  the 
clergie  hath  dooen  hitherto,  wherof  diuers  heue  ben  right 
woorthy  to  haue   it.     Bu$  whan  bothe   your  temporaltee   and 
clergie   dooe  flourishe   in  doctrine,  as   (your  highnesse 
procedyng  to   the   settyng  up  of  good  lectures  with  liberall 
salaries)    it   is   likely  to  happen  right   shortly:    than 

this  realme  chrstened   in  temperate   ayre  ,  and  abundance 
of  all  thynges ,  whiche   the  necessitee   of  mans  nature  re- 
quire th:   so   in  all  partes  of  honoxir  and  sure  tee  shall  it 
surmount  al  other   eountreys ,  your  Maiestee   gouernyng,  whom 
almightie  God  hath  abundantly  endowed  with  tbe    principall 
geftes   of  grace,  nature,   and   fortujie.      Finally  maie    it 
like  your  moste  roiall  Maiestee   to  receiue  this  my  simple 
labour   and  studie,  whiche    I  haue   eftsones   dedicate  unto 
your  highnesse,  with  like  benignitee   as  you  receiued  my 
first   edicion,  whiihe     neither   in  diigence ,  nor   in  abun- 
dance   of  matter  and  sentence,    is   in  any  wise   to  be   hereto 
compared.     And  if   I  maie  perceiue  your  highnesse  to   be 
pleased  v;ith  this  fourme    of  exercise,   God   geuyng  me   helthe  , 
and  by  yoxir  gracis   assistence  and   f auoure  ,  liuyng  in 
quietnesse   and   out   of  necessitee,   I   intende   to   imploie 
the   reste   of  my  tyme    in  suche   studie  ,   as   your  Maiestee 
shall  haue   cause    to    take   no   lesse   thankefully,   than   if  I 
aerued  your  highnesse   in  other   affaires,  \Adierin  shulde  be 
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muche  more   trauaile   of  bodie:   Suche   truste  and   assured 
iudgement  I  tiauG    in  your  gracis  moste   exoellent  wisedome  , 
whiche   is   the   onely  botreux  of  my  welthe  and  comforte , 
like   as   it   is   to   al  England    the  principall  bulwarke ,      I 
hertily  beseche   God  to   augment  your  highnesse    in  all 
partes   of  felicitee." 

Later  Editions 

1545;   1552;    1559.      (The   last   two   editions  were   edited 
and  enlarged  by  Thorns^  Cooper.) 
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THE  DEF3KCE  _0P  GOOD  WIEM 

(1540) 

Title-page 

"The  De-  /  fence   of  /  Good  /  women,   deuised  and   /  made 
by  Sir  Tho   /  mas  Elyot  /  knyght.   /  Anno.   M.D.  XI. V." 

Colophon 

"Londini  in  aedibus  Iho-   /  mae  Bertheleti  typis   /  impress./ 
Cum  privilegio   ad  impri  /  mendum  solum." 

Subject 

A  debate  of  the  qualities  of  women.  Significant  in  con- 
nection with  Hensissance  interest  in  education  of  women. 
Length:    ii   and   31  leaves,   or  66  pages. 

Extracts 

The   Argument 

"A  contention  between  two   gentlemen,   the   one  named 
Caninius,   the   other  Candidus.     Caninius  ,  like   a  cur,  at 
women's   conditions   is   alv/ays  barking,  but  Candidus,   which 
may  be   interpreted,  benign  or  gentle,    judgeth  ever  v;ell , 
and  reprove th  but  seldom.     Between  them  two,   the  e  stima- 
tion  of  womankind  cometh   in  question.     After  long   dispu- 
tation, wherein  Candidus    (as   reason   is    )    hath  the  pre- 
eminence,  at    the   last   for   a  perfect  conclusion.  Queen 
Zenobia  (which  lived  about  the   year   after  the    Incarnation 
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of  Christ   274,  the   nohle  Aurelian  "being  Emperor   of  Rome)  , 
ty  the   example   of  her  life,   confirmeth  his   argxunents, 
and  also  vanquisheth  the   obstinate  mind  of   froward  Caninius  , 
and   so  endeth  the  matter."* 

*  Taken  from  P.   Watson's  reprint   of  this 
piece   in  his  hook,  Viyes  and  the  Henascenoe 
Education  of  Women,   1912. 

Later  Editions 

1912   (F.   Watson,  Vives   and   the   Henascence  E  duo  at  ion   of 
Women.) 
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"The  Image  /  of  Governance  /  compiled  of  the   acr   /  tes 
and  sentences  /  notahle  ,   of  the   moste  nor   /  "ble  Eraperoiir 
Ales  /  xander  Seuerus ,   /  late  translar  /ted  out  /  of  / 
Greke    into  Bnglyshe ,  hy  syr  /  Thomas  Eliot  knight ,  / 
in  the   fauoxir  of  /  Bobilitie.   /     Anno.  M.D.  XLIII." 

Colophon 

"Londini  /  In  officina  Thomae  Bertheleti  /  jiypis   impress./ 
Cum  privilegio  ad   imprimen-   /  dujD  solum.    /  Anno.  M.D.ZL." 

Subject 

Another  book  of  advice  to   rulers.   Length:    viii  and   104 
leaves,   or   224  pages. 

Extracts  (There  was   no  preface    in  1540) 

The   Preface    (1541) 

"To  al  the  nobilitie  of  this  flouryshynge 
royalme  of  Englande ,  Thomas  Elyot  knyght 
desyreth  increase   of  vertue  and  honour. 

"As   i  late  was  serching  among  my  bokes,   to  finde 
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some   argument,   in  the  readinge  wherof  I  mought  recreate 
my  spyrites,  "beinge   almoste  fatigate  with  the   longe   study 
ahoute   the   Gorrectinge    and   ampliatinge    of  my  Dictionary, 
of  Latin  and  Snglishe  ,   I  hapned  to   fynde   certeyne    quaires 
of  paper,  ishich  I  had  writen  ahout.   ix.   yeres  passed: 
wherin  were  conteyned  the  actes  and  sentences  notahle  ,   of 
the  moste   nohle   emperour  Alexander,   for  his  wysedcme   and 
grauity  callid  Seuerus  ,  which  hoke  was   first  writen   in 
the   greke   tung  "by  his   secretary  named  Eucolpius  ,  and  "by 
good  chaunce  was  lente  unto  me  hy  a  gentille  man  of 
Uaples  called  Pudericus.      In  reading  wherof  I  was  mar- 
uaylousely  rauished,  and   as  it  hath  hen  euer  myn  appetite, 
I  wisshed  that   it  had  been  puhlisshed  in  such  a  tujige  ,    as 
mo  men  mought  understande   it.     Wherfore  with  all  diligence 
I  endeuored  my  selfe  whiles   I  had  leysour  ,  to   translate 
it   into  englishe:    all  he   it  I  coulde  not  so  exactly  per- 
forme  myn  enterprise,   as  I  mought  haue  done,   if  the    owner 
had  not   importtuiately  called  for  his  hoke  ,  wherhy  I  was 
constrained  to   leue  some  part  of  the  wark  untranslated: 
which  I  made   by,   as  well   as   I   coulde,  with  somme   other 
Autours ,   as  wel  latines  as  grekis*     hauing  this  boke   in 
my  hande  I  remembred,   that  in  my  boke  named  the   Gouernour , 
I  promised  to  write  a  boke   of  the  forme   of   good  gouer- 
nance :    And   for    as  moch  as   in   this   boke  was  expressed  of 
gouernance   so  perfite   an  ymage ,   I  supposed,  that   I  shuld 
sufficiently  discharge  mj  selfe   of  my  promise  ,   if   I  dyd 
nowe  publishe  this  boke,  whiche    (except  I  be  raoche   de- 
ceyued)   shall  minister  to   the  wyse  readars  both  pleasure 
and  profite.      Than  did  I   eftsones  peruse   it,    add  with 
more  exact  diligence   conforme  the  style   therof  with  the 
phrase   of  our  englishe  ,  desiringe  more    to  make   it  playne 
to  all  readers,   than  to  flourishe   it  with  ouer  moch  elo- 
quence,    which  boke   I  do  dedicate  unto  you  noble   lordis , 
gentil  knightes,   and  other   in  the  state    of  honour   or 
worship,  as  beinge  moste  redy  to  be   aduanced  to  gouer- 
nance under  your  Prince:   so  that  your  vertues  be  corres- 
pondent unto  yotir  fortunes.     Yet   am  I  not   ignorant  that 
diuerse  there  be  ,  which  do  not   thankfully  esteme  my 
labours,   dispraysinge  my  studies   as  vayne   and  unprofi- 
table, sayings   in  derision,  that   I  haue  nothing  wonne 
therby,  but   the  name    onely  of  a  maker    of  bokes  ,  and   that 
I  sette   the  trees,  but  the  printer  eateth  the  fruites. 
In  dede    al   though  disdaine  8c  enuy  do  cause    them  to   speke 
it,  yet  will  I  not   deny,   but  that  they  saye   truly:    for 
yf   I  wold  haue   employed  my  study  about  the    increace    of 
my  priuate  commodity,  which  I  haue  spent   in  wrytinge   of 
bokes  for   others  necessity,  few  men  doubt   (I  suppose) 
that   do  knowe  me ,  but   that   I   shulde  haue    attayned  or 
this   tyme   to  haue   ben  moche  more  welthy,  &   in  respect 
of   the  worlde    in  a  more  estimation.     But  to  excuse   me    of 
foly,   I  will  professe  without   arrogance,   that  whan  I  con- 
sydered,  that  kunninge   contynueth  whan  fortune   flytteth. 
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hauinge   also  rynging  alway  in  myn  eare,   the   terrible 
checke    that  the   good  maister   in  the   gcspell  gaue   to   his 
ydel  seruante ,  for  hidinge  his  money  in  a  clowte ,  and 
not  disposinge    it  for  his  maisters   aduantage  ,   those   two 
wordes  ,   Serue   neguam,   so  sterid  my  spirites,  that    it 
catised  me   to    take  more  regarde  to  my  last  rekning,   than 
to  any  riches  or  worldly  promotion.     And  all  thoughe  I 
do  neither  dyspute  nor  expounde  holy  seript-ure  ,  yet   in 
suche  warkes   as   I  baue   and  intend  to   sette   forth,  my 
poore  talent  shall  he ,  God  willinge  ,   in  such  wise  he- 
stowed,  that  no  marines  conscience  shalhe   therwith  of- 
fended, my  boke   called  the  Gouernotir ,   instructimge  men 
in  suche  vertues  as  shalhe  expediSt  for   them,  which  shal 
haue   authority  in  a  wele  publike.     'J?he  Doctrinal  of 
princis,  v/hich  are  but  the  counsayles  of  wyse   Isocrates, 
inducinge   into  noble  mens  wittes  honest  opinions.      The 
Education  of  children,  whiche  also   I   translated   oute   of 
the  wise  Plutarche ,  making  men  and  v/omen ,  which  will 
folow  those  rules,  to  be  wel  worthy  to  be   fathers   and 
mothers.     The   litel  Pasq.uill  although  he  be  mery  and 
playne  ,   teching  as  well  seruantes  how  to  be   faythfull 
unto  their  maisters  ,   as   also  masters  how  to  be  circum- 
spect in  espying  of  flateretrs.     Semblably  thoffice   of  a 
good  coucellour  ,  with  magnanimity  or   good  co^!rage    in 
tyme   of  aduersity,  may  be   agparStly  founden  in  my  boke 
called.   Of   the   knowlege  beloging  to  a  wise  man.      In 
reding  the  sermon  of  saynt  Cyprian  by  me   translated,  the 
deuout  reder  shal  fynd  no  litle  comfort   in  plages   or 
clalmities.      The   banket   of  Sapiece    is   not   fastidiouse  , 
and  in  title  rome   shewith  out  of  holy  scriptxire  many  wise 
sentences.     The  Castel  of  He  1th  being  truly  rad ,  shal 
longe  preserue  men  (being  some  phisicions  neuerso  angry) 
fro  perillouse   siknes.     My  litle  boke  callid  the  defece 
of  good  women,  not  only  confoudeth  villainous  rej)ort,  but 
also  teachith  good  wiues  to.ii  know  well  their  due  ties,  loly 
Dictionary  daclaringe   latyne  by  englishe ,  by  that   tyme 
that  I  haue  performed  it,  shall  not  only  serue   for  chil- 
dren, as  men  haue  excepted  it,  but  also  shall  be   commo- 
iouse   for  them  which  perchaunce  be  well  lerned.     And  this 
present  boke,  vsiiiche    I  haue   named   the    Image   of   gouernaunce  , 
shall  be   to  all  them  which  wil  reade    it  sincerely,   a 
very  true  paterne  ,  wherby  they  may  shape  all  their  pro- 
cedinges.     And  in  none   of  these  v/arkes  I  dare  tindertake , 
a  man  shall  finde   any  sentence   against  the  cSmandmeuts  of 
god,  the   trewe   catholyke  fay the  ,   or   occasion  to  store  men 
to  wanton  deuises.     >Vherfore  I   trust  xinto  god,  myn  ac- 
corapt  shall  of  hym  be  fauorably  accepted:   all  though  some 
ingrate  persons  with  ille  reporte   or  mockes  requite  yl 
my  labours:   to  whom  I  will  only  recyte   this  mery  fable   of 
Esope  ,  writen  by  Maximus  Planudes. 

"  A  good  woman  had  an  husband,  who  wold  be    ofte   tymes 
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drunken,  wherwith  she  beinge   ashamed,   and  dinisinge  "by 
what  meane   she  might   cause   hym  to  leue   that  horrible  vice, 
at  the  laste  whan  he  was  a  slepe  ,  she   caried  hym  tinto  the 
charnell  house  ,  wherin  were  put  the  bones   of  deade   men, 
and  leuing  him  lyinge   there,   she  made   faste  the   dore,   ^nd 
departed.     And  whan  she   thought   that  he  was  wakynge ,   she 
takynge  with  her  brede   and  mea±e  ,  retourned  to   the   char- 
nell hovise    and  knoclre<5    at   the    dore ,  her  housband  f  ayntly 
asked  who  knocked  there,   the    good  woman  answered,   I  which 
haue  brought  meate  with  me   for   the    dead  men,  peace   sayd 
her  husbande  ,   thou   increacest  my  payne   in  speakinge   of 
meate,  bringe  me  some   drinke   I  beseche   the.      That   hering 
the  good  v/oman,   alas   sayd  she    that  euer    I  was  borne,   for 
this  vyce  gotten  by  custome  ,  my  housbande  hath  made    it  a 
naturall  habyte  ,  which  will  neuer  forsake  hjm. 

"This   fable  nedeth  no  declaration:    for  euery  man  may 
perceyue  what   it  meneth.     Lloreouer  many  being  ignorant  of 
good  letters,   do  ujaiuersally  reproue   all  them  that  be 
studiouse   in  lerninge  ,  alleginge   this  commtine  prouerbe , 
The   grettest  clarkes  be  not  the  wisest  men:    affirming, 
that  they  be    founden  negligent  about  their  owne  profit, 
and  consequently  unapt  to  the  ministration  of  thinges  of 
waighty  importance.     How  untrue   their  allegations  be,  & 
on  how  feble   a  foundation   they  are   buylded,    it    shall   in 
this  wise    appere  unto  wise  men.     First   the   sayd  prouerb 
semeth  by  him  which  lacked  lerninge,   to  be  deuised  sens 
that  he  preferreth  ignorance  before  kunninge:   whiehe   ar- 
rogance  declared  hym  to  be  a  very  foole  ,   and  unwitty: 
consider inge   that  by  knowlege  most  chiefly,  a  ma  excelleth 
al  other  mortall  creatures  ,   and  therby  is  moste   like  unto 
god.     And  lerninge   is  none   other  thinge  ,  but  a  aggregation 
of  many  mens   sentences  &  actes   to    the   augmentation   of 
knowlege.     And  if  som  lerned  men   do  neglect   their  tem- 
poral commodities,   it  is  for    one    of   these   causes:    eyther 
by  cause    they  haue  ben  so  desirouse   of  knowlege,   and  in 
respect  therof  estemed  so  lytle    all  other  pleasures,   that 
they  thought  the   tyme    all   to   lytle ,  wfcich  they  dyd  spend 
in   it,  holdinge    them  selfes  vri.th  that  which  serued  for 
natures  necessitie  right  wel  coteted,   or  els  like   as  the 
grehound   that  was   sent   to   great  Alexander  by  the   king  of 
Albania,  wha  there  were    shewed  unto  him  seuerally  a  gret 
hart,  a  bore,  &  a  beare  ,  he   vouched  not  saulf  to  loke   on 
them,  but   lay  still  wagging  his   tayle:    tha  was   there 
brought   forth  a  great   lyon,   to  whom  he   dyd  arise   softly, 
and  setting  up  his  bristles,  &  shev/ing  his   tethe  ,   fleing 
to  the   lyon,   lightly  strangled  him.     Afterwarde   a  puys- 
sante    olyfante  beinge  brought   to   the   place  ,    the   grehounde 
semynge  to  reioyce   at  the   greatnesse   of  the   beste,  roused 
him,   and  after   two   or   thre    questinges,  he   lept   to    the 
great   olyphant,   and   after   a  long  fight  ouerthrev;  him  and 
kylled  him.     So  I  dout  not  but  that  som  men  there  be   liu- 
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ing,   in  whom  is  such  courage,  that   in  thinges  of  lytle 
importance  may  seme   to  be  negligent,   disdayninge   as   it 
were  to   spend  their  w/ittes   or   labovirs   about  the  pelfry 
of  riches:   which  beinge    ones  called  to  authority  ioyned 
with  liberty,  wil   inforce   them  selfes  to   make   their  min- 
istratiSs  noble  &  excellent.      Suche  were  Solon,  Aris- 
tides ,  and  Phocion  in  Athenes ,  Publicola,  Pabritius, 
Curius,   end  Cato  Aticensis  at  Rome,  whose   lyu.es  I  wold 
to  god  were   in  Englyshe ,   and   the   lyke  be  nowe   lyuynge , 
yf  they  were    fought  for  • 

"And  for   the   confutation  of  that  pestiferous   opinio 
jthafj  gret   lerned  men  be   unapt   to    the  ministration  of 
thinge s   of  waighty  importace ,   this   shalbe   sufficient. 
First  as  I  late   said  lerning  is   the  augmStatiS  of  know- 
lege  ,  which  the  more   that   it   is,   the  more   maye   be  per- 
ceiued  what   shalbe  most  necessary  in  thinges  which  happe 
in  cosultation.     &  the  more   that  it  is  perceyued,   Ihe 
better   and  more   aptly  may  it  be  minis tred  and  executed. 
Examples  we  haue   of  Moyses,  who  beinge   excellently  lerned 
in  the  most  dyffuse   doctrines   of  the  Egyptians  &  Ethiop- 
ians ,  was  by  almighty  god  chosen  to  guide   and  rule  his 
people,  which  were   innumerable  &  moste   froward  of  nature: 
and  with  what  wonder  full  wisedorae   and  pacience   dyd  he 
gouerne   them  by  the  space    of.   xi.   yeres  ,  beinge  without 
any  cities,   townes  ,   or  any  certain  possessios?     i^Tho  were 
better  leders   of  armies  than  great  Alexander,  Scipio  , 
Lucullus ,  &  Cesar,  whiche  were  men  al  of  great  lerning? 
who  better  handled  matters   of  waighty  imp  or  t  See  ,   than 
Octauisn  called  Augustus,  Hadrian,  Marcus  Antoninus, 
Alexander,  Seuerus  ,  &  of  late   yeres  Carolus  Magnus,   al 
emperours  of  Rome  ,  and  men  very  studiotse    in  all  noble 
sciences?  Whan  was   there   a  better  consul  thS  Tully,   or   a 
better  senator  th§  Cato  called  Aticensis?     And  to  re- 
tourne  home   to   our  owne  countray,  and  wherof  we   our 
selfes  may  be  witnesses,  howe  moche  hath  it  ptofited 
unto  this  realme,   that   it  nowe  hath  a  kynge   our  souerayne 
lorde  kyng  HENRY  theyght  exactly  well  lerned?  Hath  not 
he   therby  onely  sifted  out  detestable   heresies,   late 
mingled  amonge   the   corne   of  his  faythfull  subiectes,  add 
caused  moche   of  the  chaff e  to  be  throwen  in  the   fyre? 
Also  hipocrisy  and  vayne   superstition  to  be  cleane  ban- 
ysshed?     wherof  I  doubt  not,  but  that  there    shalbe   or   it 
be  longe  ,   a  more  ample  remembrance  ,  to  his   most  noble   and 
immortal  renome?     This  well  considered,   let  men  ceasse 
their  sayde   foolishe   opinion,  and  holde  them  content  with 
their  6wne    ignorance,  and  for  my  part,  say  what  they  liste, 
I  wil  duringe  my  life,  be   in  this  wise   occupied,   in  be- 
stowing my  talent,  beinge   satisfie^    with   the   contentynge 
of  suche  men  as  ye  be,   adourned  with  vertue ,   the  most 
preciouse  gaTment   of  very  nobylitie. 

"But  now  to  thintent  that  ye    if  ye   list,  may  attaynin 
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estimable  profit  by  the  redjmge  of  this  litle  warke  ,  I 
do  exhort  you,  that  redynge  it  distinctly  and  studiousely, 
first  ye  marke  diligently,  howe  ty  the  lasciuiouse  and 
remisse  education  of  Varius  Heliogabalus ,  he  grewe  to  be 
a  person  most  monstruouse  in  liuinge  ,  also  howe  not  wiSih- 
standinge ,  that  he  not  onely  suffered,  but  also  prouoked 
the  people  to  lyue  in  a  moste  beastely  lycence:  yet  hor- 
rible synne  at  the  last  became  to  all  men  fastidiouse  and 
lothsome.  vYherfore  they  slewe  in  most  miserable  facion 
him  that  consumed  infinite  treasour  in  supportinge  their 
lewdenes.  Than  shall  ye  note  diligently,  howe  moche  it 
profytted  to  Alexander,  who  nexte  dydde  succede  hym, 
that  he  had  so  wise  and  vertuouse  a  mother ,  and  that  he 
was  brought  up  among  so  wyse  counsailours.  Also  the 

manor  of  his  meruaylouse  procedinges,  in  reformynge  a 
publike  weale,  lefte  unto  hym  corrupted  so  shamefully, 
wherin  was  more  difficulty,  than  to  begynne  it,  where 
neuer  was  any.  Marke  also  his  moste  noble  c[ualit4es, 
and  howe  they  were  tempered.  Moreouer  the  forme  of  his 
speakinge  ,  and  howe  as  he  grew  in  yeres ,  so  waxed  it 
more  matiire  and  seryouse  ,  sometyme  aboundaunt ,  other- 
whiles  shorte  and  compendiouse ,  as  oportunytye  serued. 
In  his  actes  and  decrees  ,  what  Justice  and  prudence 
were  in  them  contayned ,  what  seueritie  he  used,  sparinge 
neither  hym  selfe ,  nor  his  frendes  or  mynysters.  Finally, 
all  his  lyfe  is  a  wonderfull  rajTcrour,  if  it  be  truely 
radde  and  iustely  considered,  whiche  if  ys  do  often  loke 
on,  ye  maye  therby  at  tyre  your  selfe  in  suche  facion,  as 
men  shall  therf ore  haue  you  in  more  f auour  an  d  honour  , 
than  if  ye  hadde  on  you  as  riche  a  garmente  as  the  greatte 
Tvirke  hathe  any.   Onely  for  my  good  wyll  in  translatynge 
it  for  you,  I  desyre  your  gentyll  report  and  assystence 
ageynst  them,  whiche  do  hate  all  thynges,  whyche  please 
not  their  fantasyes." 

Later  Editions 

1544;  1549;  1556. 
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Colophon 

"Imprinted  at  London  /  in  Fletestrete  by  Thomas  Berr  / 
thelet,  printer  to  the  kyn=  /  ges  highnes,  the  seconds  / 
of  July,  the  yere  of  /  our  lorde.  M.  /  DXLV.  /  Cum  priui- 
legio  ad  impri-  /  mendum  solum." 

Subject 

A  sermon  on  ain,   immortality,  etc.,  using  Biblisal  quota- 
tions freely  and  documenting  these   in  the  margin.     Length: 
iv  and  30  leaves,   or  68  pages.      (In  the  same   volume  with 
the  Preservative   is  published  a  19-leaf  work  of  Erasmus, 
A  Comfortable   exhortacion  agaynst  the   chaxmces  of  death , 
this  piece  being  dated  "1553"    on   its   title-pageTT 

Extracts 

"Thomas  illyot  knyght  to  his  worshypfull 
frende  ,  syr  Edwarde  North  knight  chan- 
cellour  of  the  court  of  the  augmentacions 
of  the  reuenues  of  the  kinges  croune  , 
desireth  well  to  doo. 

"The  lyttell  boke  whyche  I  sent  to  you  at  the  begyn- 
nynge  of  lent  last  passed,  a  smal  requittal  of  your  gen- 
tyll  benefites,  I  haue  caused  nowe  to  be  printed:  as  well 
for  a  testimonie  of  the  herty  loue ,  whiche  I  doo  beare 
toward  you,  and  that  beinge  printed  it  male  the  lengar 
endure  with  you  and  others,  as  also  that  my  priuate  gyft 
male  be  beneficiall  to  many  men,  whiche  without  disdaine 
or  enuy  will  oftentymes  reade  it.  I  knowe  well,  some  men 
will  thinke ,  and  sale  also  perchaunce  ,  that  I  spende  my 
witte  vainely.  for  it  is  the  office  of  priestes  for  to 
preache  ,  and  that  it  dothe  not  perteine  to  a  knyght, 
muche  lesse  to  a  sheriffe ,  to  write  ,  specially  of  suche 
holy  mattJBrs.  Also  that  in  writyng  to  you,  whiche  are 
continually  occupied  about  the  kynges  maiesties  busynesse  , 
I  lose  all  my  labour:  considering  that  beside  the  tymes 
of  meale  and  of  slepe  (whiche  also  be  littell  and  scarce, 
as  I  well  haue  perceyued)  there  remaineth  with  you  none 
opporttmitie  to  reade  any  bokes  of  englyshe  or  latin. 
Truely  I  confesse  ,  that  priestes  ought  to  preache ,  and 
that  it  is  their  propre  office.   And  yet  no  christen  man 
is  excluded  to  gjrae  good  counsaile  in  that  whiche  per- 
tayneth  to  the  lawes  and  commandementes  of  almighty  god. 
And  he  that  can  do  it,  and  will  not  (though  he  be  no 
priest)  I  dout  not  but  he  shall  make  a  straite  reknyng 
for  hydynge  his  talent.  A  knyght  hath  receiued  that  honour 
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not   onely  to  defends  with  the   swerde  Christis  faithe   and 
his  propre   countrey,   agaynst   them,  whiche    impugneth  the 
one   or   anuadeth  the   other:   hut   also,  and  that  most   chief- 
ly,  "by  "the  meane   of  his   dignitie    (if  that  he    imploied 
where    it   shuld  be ,   and  estemed   as   it   ought   to   be    )   he 
shuld  more   effectually  with  his   learnyng  and  witte   as- 
sayle   vice   and  errotir  ,  moste  pernicious  ennemies  to   christen 
men,  hauinge   therunto  for  his  sworde  and  speare  his 
tunge   and  his  penne.     And  where  for  the  more  reuerSice 
due   to  the   order   of  priesthode  ,   it   is  most  congruent   and 
sittyng,  that  preaching  in  commune   assembles,  be  reser- 
ued  onely  to   that  ministracion ,  yet  where   a  knyght  or 
other  man,  not  being  of  a  lite   estimacion,  hath  lernyng 
ioyned  with  moderate   discrecion,  yf  he  being  zelotise   of 
vertue ,   and  meued   only  by  charitie ,  wolde  fayne  haue 
other  men  to   remembre   their  state   and  condicion,   and 
according  to    their   due  ties,   to   loue   god,   and   to  feare 
his   terrible   sentence  ,  what  lawe   or  raison  should  lette 
hym,  with  an  hujuble   spirite  and  uncorrupted  intent,   to 
set  furth  in  writing  or  print,   that  whiche  shal  be  com- 
modious  to  many  men?     And  if  he  be   a  knight ,   or   in  other 
authoritie   (for  the  rarenesse  of  learnynge  founden  in 
suche  men)    the  warke   shal  be  muche    the  better   imbraced, 
and  of  the  moo  men  desyred.     Also  for  asmuche   as    I  am  a 
sheriffe  ,   I   think  my  selfe    the  more   bo"unden  to  bee   thus 
occupied.     For  sens   it  pertaineth  to  myn  office,   and 
also   the   lawes   of  this  realme   doo   compell  me    to  punishe 
transgressours:  Howe  muche  more    is    it   my  duetie,  to   doo 
the  best  that  I  can,  by  all  studye   and  meanes  to  with- 
dmwe  men  from  transgressing  the   lawes  and  commaunde- 
mentes   of  god,  whiche  beinge   diligently  and  truely  ob- 
serued,  the   occasions  of  transgressyng  of  temporall 
lawes  should  be  clerely  excluded? 

"More   ouer  as   often  as    I  doo  consyder  the   temporall 
punyshementes  ,   and  doo   abhorre  the  sharpenesse   of   theim, 
I   do  reuolue    in  my  mynde  ,  what  horrible  peynes   are   pre- 
pared for   theira,  whome  the   sonne    of   god   shall  condemne 
at  his   generall   iugement ,   to   the   whiche,   temporall   tor- 
mentes  being  compared,   doo   seme  but   a  shadow:   here   begynne 
I   to  feare,  not  for  my  selfe   onely,  but  alsoo   for   other, 
which  either    in  transgrressing  goddis  lawes,   or   neglectynge 
our   duetie s  do  prouoke  his  wrath  daily  by  displesyng  hym. 
rfherfore   as  wel  for  myn  owne  erudicion,   as  for  the  remem- 
brace    of   other  men,   I  haue   gathered  togither   out  of  holy 
scripture    this   litle   treatise:   whiche   often  tymes  radde 
and  kept   in  remembraunce  ,   shall  be    a  preseruative   against 
death  euerlasting.     And  as  touching  your   oportunitie    in 
the  receiuyng  it,   althoughe   your  ministracion  be   necessary, 
yet  remembre    the  wordes  ,  whiche    our   sauiour  Christ   spake 
unto  Martha.      i¥hat   I  meane   therby,  by  redyng  and   digestyng 
that  place,  whiche   is   in  the   tenthe   chapitre   of  luke  ,  ye 
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shal  easily  perceiue  ,  without  an  expositiur.     At  the  least 
waie   either  by  day  or  by  night  Martha  shall  f  inde   oportu- 
nitie  to  sitte   downe  by  her   sister,   if  not,   she  shall 
find  but   litle   thanks   for    all  her   good  housewyfery.      If 
Martha  ministrynge  unto  Christ   temporally,  had  no  more 
thanke   for  hir   labor ,  what   thanke   shal  we   loke   fore , 
whiche   alwaie  be  occupied  about  thynges  that  be  worldly? 
thereby  seekyng  onely  our  ten5)orall  commoditie.     But  yet 
in  our   dayly  exercise  we  aaie   oftentymes   ioyne   the    two 
systers   togither ,   as  well  by  secrete  thankes  gyuen  to 
god  for  his  sundry  benef ittes  ,  as  by  frequent  meditacion 
of  our  laste   dale,     li/herunto  we  shall  fynde   occasion,   as 
often  as  we   do  here    the   bell  ryng  at   the    death  or   terre- 
ment  of  any  man,   or  here  reported  of  pestilence   or  warre  , 
thynkyng  theim  than  to  be   the   trumpet tes   of   death,  whiche 
do  call  us  to  reknyng.     And  as  touchynge   the  readyng  of 
this   litle  woorke  ,   if  ye  do   rede    it   in  the   masse  while  , 
for  lacke   of  tyme  more   conuenient,  I  dare  undertake,  god 
will  bee    therwith  nothyng  offended:    but  ye   being  ther- 
with  stered  the   more   deuoutly  to   serue  hym,  he  shall  re- 
ceyue    it   of  you  as  a  good  praier  ,   sens  that   meditacion 
and  praier  be   but   one   thing  in  their  natrsre.      And  yet 
meditacion   is   the  more  constant.     For   in  praier  the 
mynde   is  oftentimes  v/andring,   and  thinketh  least   on  that, 
whiche   by  the    tunge   is   expressed.      In   this  wise   dooinge  , 
ye   shall  not   lacke    oportunitie   to  reade   ouer   this  boke  , 
whiche   shall  not   seme   longe   unto   suche  as   I   thinke   that 
ye  be ,   that   is   to   sale ,   in  whome  witte   ouerf loweth  not 
grace,  but  gyaeth  place  to  her.     Finally  by  readjmg  ther- 
of  I  trust  unto  god  we   bothe   shall  receyue   eche   comforte 
of  other,   as  well  in  this  present  worlde  ,  as   in  the 
worlde   to  come,     whiche  many  mo  men  haue  writen  of,  than 
haue   truely  used  as  they  should  doo.      Thus    I  comcitte 
you  to  god,  whom  I  moste  hertily  praie ,  to  keepe    you  alwaie 
in  his  fauour  long  to   continue." 

Later  l^^ditions  (None) 
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A  LST'ESR   FROli  EIYOT  TO   TH0J/LA5   CROMiTELL 


"llaster   Secretary,   In  my  right  hmnble  msner    I  have   me 
recommended  unto  you.      Sir,   albeit    it  were   my  duty  to   await 
on  you,   desiring  to  be   perfectly  instructed   in   the   effec- 
tual understanding   of  the  Kings  most   gracious  plesure  ,   con- 
tained  in  his   Graces  proclamation  concerning  seditious 
books;   now,   forasmuch  as   I  have  been  very  sick,   aa  d  yet   am 
not   intyre   recovered,   I   am  constrained  to   importune   you 
with  these  my  homely  letters.      Which  considering  my  necessi- 
ty and  sincere  meaning,   I  trust  wil  not  be   fastidious  \into 
you:   whom  I  have    alway  accounted   one   of  my  chosen  friends, 
for   the  similitude    of   our   studies:   which  undoubtedly  is  the 
most  perfect  foundation  of  amity. 

"Sir,   as  ye   know,   I  have   been  ever   desirous   to  read  many 
books,   especially  concerning  hujnanity  and  moral  philosophy: 
and  therfore   of  such  studies   I  have   a  competent  nujnber.     But 
concerning  h.   Scripture    I  have    very  few.      For   in  q.uestionitts 
I  never   delighted.     Unsavory  glosses   and  comments   I  ever   ab- 
horred.     The   boasters   and  advauncers   of  the  pompous  authori- 
ty of   the  Bishop   of  Rome    I   never   esteemed.     But  after   that, 
by  much  and   serious  reading,   I  had  apprehended   a   judgment   or 
estimation  of  things,   I   did   anon  smel   out   their   corrupt   af- 
fection,  and  beheld  with  scorneful  eyes   the   sundry  abusions 
of  their   authorities,   adorned  with  a  licentious    and  disso- 
lute  form  of   living.      Of  the  which,    as  vjel   in   them,   as   in 
the  universal  state    of  the  Clergy,   I  have   oftentimes  wished 
a  necessary  reformation.      Vvherof  hath  happened  no   little   con- 
tention betwixt  me    and   such  persons  as  ye  have   thought   that 
I   have   especially  favoured;   even  as   ye    also   did  for   some 
laudable   qualities;   which  we    supposed  to   be    in  them.     But 
neither   they  mought  persuade   me   to    approve    that,  which  both 
my  faith   and  reason  condemned,   nor  I  mought  dissuade    them 
from  the   excHBing  of  that,  which  al  the   world   abhorred. 
V/hich  obstinacy  of  both  parts  relented   the    great   affection 
betwixt  us,    and  withdrew  our  fsjniliarity  repayd. 

"As  touching  such  books   as  be   now  prohibited,   containing 
the  Bp.    of  Romes   authority;    some    indeed  I  have,    joyned  with 
divers   other  works   in  one   great   volume    or   two   at  the  most, 
which  I  have    found  leisure   to  read.     ITotwithstanding,   if   it 
be    the  Kings  plesure    and  yours,   that   I  shal  bring   or   send 
them,   I  wil  do    it  right  gladly.     As  for  the   warks   of  John 
i'isher  ,   i  never  had  any  of  them  to  my  knowledg,   except   one 
little   sermon:  which  about  eight   or   nine   years  past  was 
translated    into  Latine   by  Ux.   Pace.     And  for    that  cause   I 
bought   it,  more    than   for   the    author  or   matter.     But  where    it 
is,   I   am  not    sure.      For,   in  good  faith,   I  never  read   it  but 
once   since   I  bought    it.      Finally,    if  your  plesure  be   to  have 
that    and  the   other,   forasmuch  as  my  books  be    in  simdry  houses 
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of  mine   own,  and  far  asimder ,   I  heartily  pray  you,   that  I 
may  have  convenient  respite   to  repair  thither  after  my  per- 
fect recovery.     And  as  I  would   that   God  should  help  me  ,   I 
wil  make   diligent  search;    and  such  as  I   shal   find,   savouring 
any   thing  against   the  Kings  plesure  ,   I  wil  put  them  in  readi- 
nes  ,  either   to  he  hrought  to  you,   or   to  he   cut  out  of  the 
volume,  where   they  he    joyned  with   other,   as  yee   shal  advise 
me,   after  that   I  have   certified  to   you  the  titles   of  theiji. 

"V/heref  ore  ,   Sir,  I  heartily  heseech  you,  for   "fiie  sincere 
love    that    I  have   towards  you,   to   advertise   me    plainly   (ye 
lacking  plesure    to    write)   either  by  Iilr.   Petre   Vannes  ,   or  Mr. 
Augustine ;   they  writing  what   your   counsel  and   advise    is 
herein,  which  to  my  power   I  wil  follow.     And,   good  Ivlr. 
Secretary,   consider,    that   from  the   time   of  our  first   ac- 
quaintance ,  which  hegan  of   a  mutual  benevolence  ,   ye   never 
knew  in  me   froward   opinion  or    dissimulation.      Perighance 
natural  simplicity,  not  discretely  ordered,  mought  cause  men 
to  suspect   I   favoured  hypocrisy,   superstition,    and   vanity; 
notwithstanding,    if  ye   mought   se  my  thoughts,    as   God   doth, 
ye    should  find  a  reformer   of  those    things,   and  not   a  favourer, 
if  I   mought   that   I  would.     And  that    I   desire   no   less,   that 
my  Sever aign  Pord  should  prosper  and  he  exalted  in  honor, 
than  any  servant  that  he   hath,   as  Christ  knoweth.      \Vhich 
send  to  you  abundance   of  his  grace,  with  long  life,     '.'/ritten 
at  Gambridg  on  the   vigil   of  S.    Thomas. 

"Your  unfeignedly, 

"Elyott."* 

*  Taken  from  J.    Strype's  Ecclesiastical 
Memorials.   1822,   Vol.    I ,  Pt.    2,  p. 230. 


APPENDIX  B 


Orthography 


In  the  Preface  to  this  paper  it  ha'?  been  said  that 
Elyot'n  orthographical  practice''  were  the  same  as  those 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  that  those  practices  have  been 
amply  handled  in  histories  of  the  language.  Below  the 
reader  will  find  a  review  of  the  most  significant  ortho- 
graphical phenomena  found  in  Elyot*  There  is  much  over- 
lapping among  the  categories  into  which  the  words  and 
principles  have  been  here  divided,  and  the  lists  given 
are  not  presented  as  complete;  the  illustrations  do, 
however,  adequately  represent  Elyot's  orthographical 
habits* 


Silent  e:   There  is  no  standard  or  even  approach  to  con- 
sistency with  regard  to  the  unstressed  _e,  the 
one  which  descended  from  the  final  e_  of  Middle 
English.  At  the  end  of  a  word  it  may  or  may 
not  occur,  and  the  same  word  may  be  spelled 
both  ways  in  one  line.   It  occurs  internally, 
at  a  point  where  the  modern  reader  is  unaccus- 
tomed to  see  it,  only  in  compound  words  the 
first  member  of  which  could  have  had  the  final 
e_  as  a  single  word:  sickenesse  (G.  II.xiv.l94J. 
Such  words  as  wherof,  therof,  however,  practi- 
cally always  lack  the  second  e.   It  causes  con- 
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ftislon  as  to  vowel  length  In  co'^teq  'coasts' 
(G.  I.xxiv.l02),  haste  'ha-^t'  (G.  III.iii.203), 
lothelyng*^  (G,  III.jckv,  284). 
u  and  v:   u  x^   "both  vocalic  and  con-sonantal  in  all  posi- 
tions except  initial,  where  v  is  always  conso- 
nantal and  u  vocalic,  except  in  such  rare  cases — 
probably  oversights  or  misprints —  as  vnlav/fully 
(Diet.). 
A  number  of  phenomena  come  under  the  heading  "Latini- 
zation",  or  "re-Latinization",  a  term  which  describes  the 
sixteenth  century  movement  toward  recasting  English  words 
of  French  origin  on  the  mold  of  the  Latin  originals.  This 
led  to  two  sorts  of  temporary  confusion.   First,  there 
were  some  v/ords  of  non-Latin  origin  which  were  mistakenly 
so  molded;  second,  the  words  so  tampered  with  were  some- 
times re-Latinized  and  sometimes  not,  so  that  there  was 
much  wavering  and  uncertainty  about  their  accepted  forms. 
Elyot  came  along  in  the  middle  of  this  movem.ent,  and  it  is 
another  strong  indication  that  the  nature  of  his  "improve- 
ment" was  to  be  only  lexical  and  syntactical  that,  in  spite 
of  his  strong  leaning  toward  Latin,  his  spelling  presents 
a  hodge-podge  of  old  (French  influenced)  and  new  (re-Lati- 
nized) forms.   Immediately  following  are  som.e  examples. 
■tion  and  - c i on ;  The  Middle  English  -cion  is  very  frequent 

in  Elyot,  but  the  more  strictly  Latin  -tion  domi- 
nates in  his  usage.   The  Knowlege  has,  apparently, 
about  an  equal  nuraber  of  each  spelling,  and  some- 
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times  (a*?  at  page^  160-70  and  thereabouts  in  the 
GouernourJ  the  -cion  form  Is  used  almost  exclusive- 
ly for  a  time.  The  same  word  may  be  spelled 
either  way. 
-ct  and  -t:  Elyot  has  counterf ayting  (O.  I.xx.91J,  coun- 
terfaicted  (G.  II.iv,129j,  and  counterfaite  (G. 
II.xiv.l91;.   He  writes  faictes  'feats'  (G.I.iv. 
20;,  faict  (G.  I.viii.5uj,  and  featg  (G.  I.viii. 
30;,   There  is  traicte  'treat'  (G  I.xv.70  and 

1  «  ■      III  « 

II.vli.l47;  but  trayted  (G.  III.vi.218j.  We 
find  also  vitayle  (G.  III. vi. 213 J.   In  these 
examples,  except  one,  there  are  both  French  and 
re-Latinized  spellings,   Faict  had  even  in  Old 
French  regained  its  c,  from  Latin  factum,  Vitayle 
(from  L,  victualia),  the  only  occurrence  of  the 
word,  is  the  French  form. 

b  and  v:   Words  formed  on  Latin  scribo  have  both  b  and  v 

in  Elyot,  the  former  being  more  frequent.  He  has 
circttmscribed  (G,  I,xiv,68j,  describe,  described, 
and  discribed  (G,  Proh,,  I.x.36,  I.xi.43J;  but 
djscriued  and  discriue  (G.  I.x.38  and  II.xxii.252; , 

capitayne:  From  L.  capitanus.   The  form  from  French  without 
the  second  syllable  appeared  earlier  and  more  fre- 
quently in  English  before  Elyot, 


1  For  auctoritie,  auctor,  etc.,  see  autorite  below. 
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autorite:  Elyot  has  autor  (G.  I.ix.35j  autours  (G.Proh. ); 
autorite —  the  most  frequent  spelling —  (G.  I. 
i,2J,  auctorite  (G.  I.i,5J,  auctoritle  (G.  I. v. 
22;,  authorlte  (G.  I.ii.7,  v. 22;  this  is  the 
only  apelling  used  in  Chapters  i  and  iij,  au- 
thoritee  (DP.,  pas« ) ,    authorytie  (G.  Ill.xxiii. 
271 j.  auctoritee  and  aucthoritee  (DP.,  fol.  5a) • 
Here  he  has  most  often  omitted  the  c^  and  used 
the  French  in  that  particular;  in  point  of  the 
t_,  which  today  is  th,  his  spelling  is  chiefly 

after  the  latin  form,  which  was  also  most  com- 

2 

mon  in  English  before  him.   One  word  possibly 

influenced  by  these  is  authentic  (L.authenticus, 
Gr.  o<J(5rvr^/tir ),  which  appears  in  Elyot  as  auten- 
tike,  probably  by  analogy  with  autor,  autorite* 
adv-  and  ay-:  In  most  cases  Latin  adv-  became  French  av- 
and  thence  English  ay-.   This  general  develop- 
ment has  resulted  in  a  false  formation  in  ad- 
vance, which  came  not  from  Latin  ad-  but  from 
ab-  /  ante.  The  same  mistake  is  in  Elyot 's  ad- 
vaunt,  which,  however,  has  not  survived  to  the 
present  day.  Avenge  is  from  ad-v indie are;  ad- 
venture from  ad-venire;  advisedly  from  ad-videre; 
advocate  from  advocatus.   Elyot  has  the  follow- 


2  The  NED  explains  the  th  as  a  scribal  variant  in 
French  literature  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  gives  c_,  1550  as  the  date  of  its  appearance  in  England. 


-  .-,      ■  ■  f  i 
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ing  spellings:  auanced  (G.  I.i.2),  gduanced 
(G.  I.ix.34;,  aduaunced  (G.  I.ix.32;,  and  ad- 
uauacement  (G.  I.viii.29  and  el'^ewherej; 
auaunte  (G.  I.xv.7i;,__aduaunt  (G.  I.iv.20),  ad- 
uaunted  (G.  I.xx.9i;.   Auenged  (G.  II.ix.l49;, 
aduenge  (G.  II.ix.l52;;  auenture  (G.  I,xvii.77j, 
perauenture  (G.  II.xv.71j,  aduenture  (G,  I.vl. 
25,  and  frequently  in  the  last  part  of  the 
Gouernour ; ,  mlsaduenture  (G.  II.xii.181),  adven- 
turous (DGIV.  226),   Aduer^'je  (G.  III. iv. 207),  a 
different  word  from  averse  and  always  having  the 
d  in  English.  Aduysedly  (G.  I.xxii.97),  always 
with  d  in  Elyot,  though  frequent  in  English  with- 
out it.   Advocate  (DGW.  222 J. 
Vocalization  of  1:   In  some  words  Elyot  uses  both  the  oi?igi- 
nal  Latin  1  and  also  the  French  vocalized  forms. 
He  has  assaulted  (G.  I.xvii.76J,  which  before 
had  been  used  almost  entirely  in  the  vocalized 
form.  Beaultie  (G.  III.xiv,240  and  elsewhere) 
retains  the  1_  of  L,  bellus,  but  this  1  vocalizes 
in  the  more  common  beautie  (as  at  G.  Ill.xviii. 
251).  There  is  default  and  defaulte  (G.  Il.xii. 
185  and  II.xiv.l93),  but  defautes  (G.  Il.xiv. 
193).   Witsaufed  and  wytsaufed  (B3.  Pref.,and 
OH.  Pref.,  1541)  and  sauegarde  (G.  I.xviii.SO) 
have  vocalization;  while  the  1  appears  in  saulfely 
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(G.  II.ix.l55j  and  ^aulfe  garde  (G.  I.xvii.78J. 
-_ei£t  and  -e it :   concelpt,  concexpte  (G.  I,xiii,61,  I. 

xiii.58j;  deceipte  and  dlsceipte  (G.  I.xiii.58j, 
deceitfull  (G.  I.x.37;.  The  Latin  etymons  of 
both  these  words  have  £,  and  have  contributed 
later  word??  to  English  which  have  retained  the 

gh  and  £s:   Palatization  of  French  s_s  is  the  rule  in  Elyot, 
as  in  vanissheth  (G.  I.xiii.Slj  stabli'^shed  (G. 
I.xili.61;,  flaurisshed  (G.  I.xii.Sl;.  Banyssed 
(G.  I.ii.7)  is  exceptional;  even  in  it  the  sh 
is  old,  and  the  word  occurs  in  Elyot  also  as 
banisshe  (G.  I.ii.l2,  I.xiii.54J. 

-ive  and  -if(ej;  The  French  confusion  with  final  -if (ej 
and  -ive  (from  L.  -ivus )    carries  over  throi%h 
Elyot.  The  v  is  frequent,  but  th^f__  is  also, 
as  in  actife  (G.  I.xvli.74J,  captife  (G.  II. v. 
131J,  excessife  (G.  III.viii.225--  with  exces- 
siue  at  G.  II.viii.l48 j,  intentifly  (G.  I.xx. 
89 —  here  and  in  lyfely  even  with  a  suffix J, 
lyfely  (Gyp.  l-4j,  prerogatife  (G.  I.i.4). 
Some  other  words  exhibiting  strong  French —  and  not 

Latin —  influence  are  uncurtaise  (Gyp, J;  Sophemes  (G.III. 

vi.212J,  which  must  be  a  phonetic  rendering  of  the  French 

pronunciation,  for  Elyot  also  has  sophismes  (G.  Ill.xi. 

254:);   maruaile  (G.  I.xvii.76),  the  second  syllable,  des- 
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tined  "because  it  was  unstressed  to  become  weakened,  re- 
taining the  French  spelling;  and  langage  (G.  I.i.2j, 
strictly  French,  though  the  semi-Latinized  foinri  language 
also  appears  at  CH.  Pref.,  1541. 

The  omission  of  d  in  sowne  'sound'  (C-.  I.ii.9;  and 
expoune  (d.  I.xv.VOj  may  he  accounted  for  as  a  mistaken 
effort  to  distinguish  between  a  weak  preterite  and  an  in- 
finitive; expouned,  a  preterite,  occurs  at  G.  I.x.SV. 
Expounde,  as  an  infinitive  does,  however,  occur  on  the 
same  page  with  expoune  above,  and  the  latter  seems  more 
likely  a  mistake  due  to  slovenly  pronunciation.  Bxcerped 
(G.  Ii.i.ll6j  may  be  analogous  with  expouned,  or  it  may 
have  been  taken  from  the  Latin  infinitive  instead  of  the 
past  participle  (the  latter  was  used  by  Wolsey  in  1536, 
and  excerpt  is  nov;  the  accepted  form), 

Hebrew  influenced  Elyot ' s  spelling  in  several  in- 
stances.  Gabaon  'Gibeon'  (G.  III. vi, 230;  and  at  another 


place  Gaba  'Gibeah'  follov;  the  Septuagint,  which  has  U^"'*' 
andP^«  .  Also  Helias  'Elijah'  (G.  II.ix.150;,  for  which 
the  Septuagint  has  hXlov      , 


d  and  t:   The  following  four  words  have  d  consistently 


3  One  of  the  orders  to  the  tramslators  of  the  King 
James  Bible  was  that  names  of  prophets,  holy  writers,  and 
other  names  in  the  text  should  be  retained  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  accordance  with  their  vulgar  usage.  Hence, 
Catholic=«  said  "Elias",  "Eliseus",  and  "Sion";  the  Protes- 
tants, "Elijah",  "Elisha",  and  "Zion."   See  Croft's  foot- 
notes at  the  places  indicated. 
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now  where,  at  Elyot's  time,  there  was  a  wavering 
between  d  and  _t:  gmbassadour  (G-.  I.xviii.82)  was 
chiefly  -ator  or  -later  before  him  and  chiefly 
-dor  and  -dour  after  him.   His  di'^dalned  once  be- 
coraes  dl^tayned  (G-.  II.xil.l79;.  He  writes  con- 
temned (G.  I.vii.25;,  condemned  (G.  II.xll.l79), 
condempn^mg  (G.  II. v 11. 146 J,  conterapned  (G.  Ill, 
il.l99j,  contempte  (K,  llj,  contemtuougly  (K.71J, 
and  condemnation  (G.  II.lx.150j,  Rent  'rend'  oc- 
curs in  G.  Proh. 
There  1"?  equally  a^  much  incon-^slstency  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  vowel  sound'?, 

Pinal  -e,  - i e ,  -ee,  ~j^:   The"?e  four  spelling?  had  already 

served  a  long  time  for  the  French  ending  -e,  and 
in  Elyot  we  notice  only  a  slight  preference  for 
the  -le.   The'se  forms  are  used  Interchangeably, 

even  in  plurals. 

4 
an  and  aun:  Used  interchangeably.  Wyld  attributes  the 

diphthongized  form  to  the  influence  of  lower 

classes,  who  did  not  know  French  and  hence  did 

not  nasalize  an. 

o  and  ou:  Interchangeable  in  such  combinations  as  -ion, 

5 
-lounj  -or,  -our. 

_i  and  j^:      Interchangeable  as  vov;els,  as  scyence,  thel. 


4  See  A  Short  History  of  English.p.184. 

5  For  explanation  of  the  diphthong,  see  an,  aun  above, 
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and  they  (CH,  Pref.,  1541;,  and  "ijnlfjenge 

(G.  III.xxii.267J,  along  with  the  many  _i-spel- 

lings,  demonstrate. 

ar  and  er;   There  is  the  usual  confusion,  not  yet  cleared 
•  up.   Elyot  ha-?  parayle  'peril'  (G.  II.xlv.l92J, 
stereth  ''=«tirreth'  (G.  I.ix.33),  pardons  'per- 
sons' and  parceiue  (G.  Ii.xi.l64),  per^e  'pierce' 
(G.  I.iv.l9j,  tergate  'target'  (G.  I.xvii.76), 
parsonages  'personages'  (g.  II.xii.l67j,  par- 
swaded  (G.  II.xli.l67;,  parchaunce  (G.  II.xii.l74J 

ea,  _ai,  and  _i:  Erench  ai,  as  in  raison,  was  giving  way  to 
ea.   Treason  (G.  I.ii.l4),  but  wayuer  'weaver' 
(G.  I.i.6).  The  [__i[  sound  is  represented  by  _i 
in  spices  'species'  (G.  Ill, i. 195). 

Northern  1  in  inflectional  endings:   Atheniensig^  plural, 
(G.  I.ii.7,  etc.),  hart is  (G.  II. v. 133),  adher- 
entis  (G.  II. V. 137),  ponderid  (K.  39).  The  £ 
in  these  forms  is  the  more  common,  however. 

Intrusive  h:   In  habilitia  and  unhabill  (G.  II.xi.l66, 

III. vi. 214);  habundance  (G.  II.vii.l41)  and 

superh abundant  (G.  III. xi. 234),  while  there  is 

abundaunce  (G.  II.xii.l75,  and  pas.),  and  ab- 

6 
hominable   (G.  III. x. 231).   Hit  (G.  I.iii.l6,  iv. 


6  Based  on  a  false  etymology,  ab-homine,  and  retained 
in  Med.  Latin,  Old  French,  and  in  English  through  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Holofernes  (Love ' s  Labor' s  Lost,  V. i,21  and 
26)  abhorred  the  "r ackers  of  orthography"  who  said  abhorai- 
nable"  for  "abhominable". 
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20)  is  a  left-over  from  Middle  English.   In  prS- 
heminence  (DGW.  Arg.)  the  h  avoids  hiatus, 
d  for  th:  In  gadred  (G.  I.xiv.64  and  pas. J  and  wheder  (G. 
I.xv.Vl). 

c  for  _s:   As  in  Middle  English  c  was  sometimes  written  for 

7      ■"   ^ 
Old  English  _s:   cessions  (G.  I.i.2J,  discention 

(G.  I.ii.ll). 

Syncopy  and  epenthesis:  dispergement  'disparagement'  (G. 

g 

II.xii.l77),  nources  {EG,   Table),  gentilly  (G. 

9  , 

I.vii.26j,  messangera   (G.  III. x. 231). 

-11  endings:  The  common  practice  of  doubling  the  1  in  words 
derived  from  Latin  -alls  stems  carries  over  in 
maternall  (CK.  Pref.,  1541),  spirituall  (G.  I.iv. 
19),  universall  (G.  Proh. ) . 

b  for  £:   liiberdes  (  ),  lybarde  (       )  'leo- 

pard', optained  (G.  I.ii.l3). 

ph  for  f:  Fhrensy  (DGV/.  216)  and  frensie  (K.  17),  in  which 
word  2^  is  historical. 

In  addition  to  the  general  phenomena  discussed  and/il- 
lustrated thus  far,  a  few  words  are  worth  noting  for  one 
or  another  spelling  which  they  demonstrate.  Accompt  (G. 
Proh.),  the  old  form,  is  less  frequent  in  Elyot  than  ac- 
count (G.  I.xi.42),  the  new.  Adulteries  (r)GV7.  217)  ap- 


7  This  was  like  the  French  practice.  See  Wyld,  p.  153. 
3  As  against  the  older,  and  more  usual  in  Elyot, 
nourise  (G.  I.iv. 19)  and  norisery  (G.  I.iv, 19). 

^  As  against  Elyot ' s  usual  messager  (G,  I,vii.26,  etc.) 
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pears  al-so  with  the  French  dropping  of  d  and  vocalization 

of  1  in  auoutrie  (G.  I.xix.36),  and  with  one  of  these 

losses  restored  in  aduoutry  (G.  I.xx.91J.   Solempne  (G.  I. 

10 
xix.SSj,  whose  development  i?  unsolved,    i=?  also  =5pelled 

solemne  (G.  I.xx.39);  compare  also  ^olemnitie  (G.  I.:/cx.39J. 
Mastre'^ge  (G.  III.ili.202)  was  just  yielding  to  mi'^stress 
about  Elyot's  time.   Eschew  (the  metathesized  form)  is 
more  frequently  spelled  with  an  x,    as  in  exchuynge  (G.  Ill, 
ix.227).   Complection  (G.  I.iv.19)  has  cjt  where  x  frequent- 
ly occurs.  And,  besides  all  these,  atchieved  (G.  II.  ix. 
151),  al ledge  (G.  I.xiv.65),  all  moste  (G.  I.xiii.60)  and 
almooste  (G.  I.xv.70),  bankette  (G.  II.ii,124),  auncetonrs 
(G.  II.iv.l28),  condutis  (G.  I.xvi.72),  burgine  (G.  I.iv. 
19),  decerne  (G.  I.iv. 19),  erth  quaue  (G.  II.ix.l53)  and 
erthquakes  (Gyp.  1-4),  iugementes  (g.  I.ii.lO),  intituled 
(G.  I.xi.4S),  hoUe  'whole'  (G.  I.ii.7),  remeued  (G.  III. 
xxi.259),  renoume  (G.  Proh.)—  these  and  many  other  words 
exhibit  forms  which  are  interesting  but  which  are  entirely 
characteristic  of  early  sixteenth  century  spelling. 


10  Analogy  with  contempt  may  be  one  explanation  of 
the  £. 


APPaNDIX  c 

Elyot's  Neologisms 
I  (IJ 


' Following  is  a  list  of  the  words  used  by  Elyot 
which  were  introduced  into  the  English  language  between 
1500  and  the  date  of  Elyot 's  first  usage.   The  date  and 
author,  or  document,  given  are  the  first  entry  in  the 
NED  for  the  word  concerned.  Definitions  are  given  only 
for  words  which  were  old  in  the  language  but  which  ac- 
quired after  1500  the  meaning  attributed  to  then  by 
Elyot.   Square  brackets  indicate  that  the  original  use 
of  the  word  was  in  a  meaning  different  from  that  of  Elyot; 
such  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  Section  I  (3)  b  of  this 
Appendix. 


abet tours 
abiecte 

accomodate 

accumulate 
actyuytie 
aduer t  i  sement e  s 

affiaunced 

aggrauatyng 

aggregate 

alienate 

allected 


G.  III.xxvli.288.   l514(Pit2hei*bert) 


G.  II.xiv.190. 
'dejected' 

G.  I.X.36. 
'accommodated' 

G.  I.xli.52. 

G.  I.xvlll.82. 

G.  I.xi.45. 
' instruction' 


1520(Myrroure  of 
oure  LadyeT 

1525(Wolsey) 


1529(WolseyJ 

1530(Palsgrave) 

1523(Skelton) 


[l523  (SkeltonJ  'promised  solemnly^ 
[l530  (Palsgrave)  '  Impeding,  loading^ 
G.  III.xxiii.272.    1509  (Hawes) 
|l5l3  (Bradshawj  'transfer  to  another 'J 
G.  I.xlv.68.        1528  (MoreJ 
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alleulate 

amblguoug 

atnpliate 

apish 

aporclonate 

apprehende 

approprittynge 

attemptate 

attempted 

attribute 

1 
babbler 

2 
barbarou39 

blemysshe 

burdajmoua 
clrciim  "scribed 
coramunicate 

commutations 
conformable 
confutation 
contende 


G.  I.xi.46.         1528  (Paynell) 
'rendered  more  tolerable' 

[l528  (More)  'doubtful'] 

[1513  (BradshawJ  the  finite  formj 

(l532  (More)  'befitting  an  apejfoolish^ 

G.  I.iii.17         1523  ( Fitzherbert J 

[l5l3  (Douglas)  'to  talre  possession  of  J 

[l528  (Perkins)  ecclesiastical  term] 

[1524  (St.  Papers  Henry  VIII)  'criminal] 
attempt,  attack' 


G.  III.xxiv.277 

G.  III. ii. 198. 

K.  37. 

G.  I.xiv.62. 

G.  II.vi.l37. 
'moral  defect' 

K.  35. 

DGW.  217. 

Gyp.  Pref. 

'share,  impart  information' 

G.  II I. vi 1.223.  About  Elyot ' s  time 

R.  5.  1511  (Colet) 

I.  Pref.  1526  (Pilg.Perf.) 

G.  I.xvii.74.  1514  (Barclay) 


1513  (Bradshaw) 
1530  (Palsgrave) 
1530  (Palsgrave) 

1525  (Pilg.Perf.) 

1526  (Pilg.Perf.) 

1529  (More) 
1529  (More) 
1526  (Pilg.Perf.) 


1  The  verb  'to  babble'  dates  from  the  fourteenth 
century. 

2  In  uses  pertaining  to  people  this  word  dates  from 
1538  (Star key). 

3  As  'physical  defect',  l535(Coverdale) .   All  other 
meanings  later. 
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contexte 

continencie 

continuynge 

correspondent 

corroboration 
cruciate 

cuppynge 

de  ambulations 

declamation 

dedicate 

delicatenes 

derection 

desiste 

detestation 

dexteritee 

diacommodies 

discourage 

discrepant 
disposition 


G.  III. XXV. 282.     1525  (Pilg.Perf.j 
'connected  structure  of  writing' 

G.  III.xvil.246.    1526  (Pilg.Perf.j 
'self-restraint  in  sexual  indulgence' 


G.  I.  vii.25. 
'during' 


1515  (Barclay) 


I.  Pref.  1533  (Berners) 

'answering  to  in  mutual  adaption' 


G.  III. XXV.  283. 

G.  II.xii.l77. 
ad j .  pple . 

CH.  55a. 

G.  I.xvi.73. 

G.  I.xiv.65. 

G.  Proh. 

Gyp.  1-4. 


1529  (More) 
1504  (Atkinson) 

1519  (Herman) 

1529  (Skelton) 
1523  (Skelton) 

1530  (Palsgrave) 
1530  (Palsgrave) 


G.  III. ill. 204.     1509  (Hawes) 
'direction  of  conduct,  guidance' 


G.  II.vi.l40. 
'to  cease' 

G.  I.vl.25. 

Diet.  Pref. 

G.  I.xi.47. 

'quality  of  being  dis commodious' 


1530  (Palsgrave) 

1526  (Pilg.Perf.) 

1527  (Ghron. Calais) 
1513  (More) 


G.  1.1.6. 
sb, 

G.  I.xvll.78. 


1500  (Three  Kings' 
Sons  ) 

1524 


G.  I.xiv.65.        1509  (Hawes) 

As  a  rhetorical  term:  'the  arrangement 

of  the  parts  of  an  argument." 


4  As  'self-restraint  in  general'  this  word  dates  from 
1547-64  (Bauldwin). 

5  As  'to  discontinue',  a  transitive  verb,  this  word 
dates  from  1509  (Barclay). 


^ 
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6 

dlssarde 

7 

dl33Qnible 

dl-gsemblars 

disauade 

dissuasion 

diuulgate 

ducka 

elected 

8 
elegant 

Eloquution 

enteruewe 
equivalent 

e'?timatlon 

excepteth 

excogitate 

exhaust 

extenuate 

factions 

forwardnes 


K.  17. 

G.  II.ii.l22. 

G.  II. V. 132. 

G.  I.xlil.56. 

G.I.xiii.58. 

G.  II.vii.l46. 
pple. 
K.  10. 
'bow',  vb. 


1502  (Priv.  Purse 
Exp.  Eliz.  of  York) 

Early  Sixt.  Centuyy, 

1526  (Pllg.Perf. j 

1513  (More J 

1526  (Pilg.Perf. J 

1530  (Palsgrave) 

1530  (Palsgrave) 


G.  II. i. 116. 
'picked  out,  chosen') 

G.  I.X.35. 

Of  literary  style. 

G.  I.xiv.66. 
A  law  term. 

G.  II.xi.l64. 

K.  19. 


1513  (Br ad Shaw) 

1528  (More) 
1509  (Hawse) 

1514  (Dk.  Suffolk) 

1529  (More) 


'having  eqU'^l  or  corresponding  import' 

G.  I.xvii,75.       1530  (Palsgrave) 
'condition  of  being  esteemed' 


G.  II. i. 118. 
'leaves  out' 

G.  I.xxlii.lOO. 
vb. 

G.  II.vi.l38. 
•exhausted' 


1530  (Palsgrave) 
1530  (H.  DOT/as) 
1523  (Wolsey) 


[1529  (More)  'estimate  at  a  low  figure]! 
G.  I.ii.l3.         1509  (Fisher) 
G.  I.viii.30.       1523  (Berners) 


6  This  word  is  spelled  dyssarde  at  K.  20, 

7  This  word  appears  as  dissjmuled  at  G.  II.xii.l69. 

8  This  word  pertaining  to  attire  dates  from  1485  (Dig- 
by  Myst. ),  and  as  'tall  of  statiire'  from  1513  (Douglas). 
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fulmination 

Diet.  Ded. 

1502  ( 

Ord.Crysten 

Wen) 

grauitie 
9 
haulour 

G.  I.iv.l9. 

1509  ( 

Barclay) 

G.  I.iii.17 

1503  < 

Hawes) 

hl^^toricall 

G  III. XXV. 282. 

1513  ( 

Bradshaw) 

iauelyna 

G.  I.xvlii.32. 

1513 

illected 

G.  I.vii.27. 

1529 

[J.  Fish) 

iTtmiynent 

G.  I.il.13. 

1528  \ 

[Gardinws) 

implacable 

G.  II.vi.l38. 

1522 

[More) 

Importance 

G.  I.i.l. 

1508  { 

Wolsey) 

importunately 

G.  I.viii.3l. 
•  inopportunely. 

1529 
untimely' 

'More) 

inconstancy 

DGW.  216. 
G.  I.X.39. 

1526 
1502 

[Pilg.Perf.) 

inexplicable 

[Ord.  Grysten 
leH) 

infallible 

G.  II.xlii.188. 
•unfailing'  (of 

1526 
things) 

[Pilg.Perf.) 

infuded 

G.  III.xxiix.26S 
G.  III.xix.254. 

).    1526 
1502 

[Pllg.Perf.) 

iniustely 

!0d.  Cryten 

Fen) 

introductions 

G.  I.V.22.          1529 
'preliminary  statements  o 

[More) 

p  treatises' 

inuention 

G.  I.xl.41. 

As  a  rhetorical 

or  "^election  of 

1509 
term:  'th^ 
topics  to 

[ Hawe  s ) 
3  finding  out 
be  treated' 

inuestlgate 

G.  I.xiv.62. 

1510 

[Barclay) 

9  See  the  NED  for  an  account  of  the  confusion  of 
this  word  and  its  meanings  with  the  word  behavior.   The 
word  hauiour  remained  in  the  language  through  the  eight- 
eenth century. 
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lamenteth 

Me^aralce 

Mlrebalenes 
misticall 
monument 5 

mote 

10 

Mumpsimus 

naturall 

naglectath 

obsesged 

oracion 

penaltie 

perniciou'? 

persuade 

perversely 

phrase 

11 

pike  thanke 

pleasauntnesqe 


G.  II.vii.l45. 


1530  (Palsgrave) 


CH.  55a.  1528  (Paynel) 

'one  of  the  mesaralc  veins' 

CH.  73h.  1530  (Palsgrave) 

'an  astringent  fruit' 


G.  I.xiii.57. 


1500  (Chester  ?1, 
&  Coventry  Corpus  Chr.  PI. ) 


G.  I.viii.28.       1530  (TindaleJ 
'memorials,  testimonials' 


G.  I.xiv.65. 
•to  find  fault' 

G.  III.xiv.239. 
'obstinacy' 


1513  (Douglas) 
1530  (Tindale) 


G.  Proh.  1508  (Fisher) 

As  applied  to  a  country  or  a  language 

G.  I.il.7.  1529  (More) 

[l503  (Ellis)  'to  sit  down  before,  besiegej 

EC.  1502  (Atkinson J 

'formal  speech,  dignified  language* 


K.  12. 

G.  I.xviii.34. 
G.  I.iv.20. 
DGW,  213. 
Cyp.  Pref. 


1512  (Act  4  Hen.  VIII) 
1521  (Fisher) 

1513  (More) 

1526  (Pilg.Perf.) 
1530  (Palsgrave) 


'manner  or  style  of  expipesgion;  group 
of  words  expressing  a  single  notion' 


G.  II.vii.l47. 
G.  III. xi. 234. 


1500-2U  (Dunbar) 
1530  (Palsgrave) 


10  Sea  the  feD  and  Croft  II,  289,  footnote  "a",  for 
the  interesting  anecdote  connected  with  the  origin  of 
this  word. 

11  See  the  1^  and  Croft  II,  87,  footnote  "a",  for 
the  origin  and  meanings  of  this  word. 
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prepence 
prepensed 

procreacion 

promptnes 
publike 

rassh.ene3'3e 
raulsshementes 

rebecke 
recant 

redoubyng 

repetition 
requited 
rounds  s 

12 
royle 

satiated 

sences 
seueral 

seueritie 


[l509  (Hawes;] 

G.  I. XXV. 105. 
adj.  pple. 


1530-1  (Act  22  Hen, 
vTiiT 


EC.  Pref.  1533-4  (Act  25  Hen, 

•offspring,  that  which  is   VIIl7~ 
procreated' 


G.  I.xiii.58. 


1526  (Pllg.Perf.) 


G.  I.i.l.  1513  (Bradshaw) 

Pertaining  to  people  a-s  a  whole 


G.  III.xxi.258. 
G.  III.iii.205. 


1526  (Pilg.Perf. J 
1529  (S.  Pish J 


'forcible  abduction  of  women' 

G.  I. XX. 91.         1509  (Hawes) 

Diet.  Ded.  1535  (Lyndesay) 

'withdraw,  renounce' 


G.  I.vii.26. 

G.  I.i.l. 
G.  I. XV. 70. 


1522  (State  Papers 
Henry  VIIIJ 

1526  (Pllg^Perf.J 

1529  (Wolaey; 


G.  I. XX. 93.         1513  (Douglas) 
'dances  in  which  performer-a  form,  or 
go  in,  a  circle' 

G.  I.xvii.75.       1523  (Skelton) 
'inferior,  5piritle*^s  horse' 


DGV/.  219. 

As  a  finite  verb 


1532  (Du  WesJ 


1526  (Pilg.Perf. j 


G.  I.xxvii.ll4.     1509  (HawesJ 
'various,  a  number  of  different' 


G.  I.ii.3. 


1530  (Wolseyj 


12  The  origin  of  this  word  is  obscvire.   It  contin- 
ued in  good  usage  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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superloritle 

supernaturall 

13 
surnamed 


suasitete 

tractable 

tranggres^e 

triumpli 

undeclared 

undoubtedly 

unfaynedly 

unhandsome 

unprovided  for 

valuation 

vehemently 

14 
yorning 

zelouse 


G.  I.il.8.  1526  (Pilg.Perf, ) 

G.  III.xxiii.269.    1526  (Pilg.Perf.J 

G.  I.xii.59.        1512  (Act  4  Hen, 

'given  such-and-such  Vl'IlT 
a  name' 


G.  II.iil.l26. 

G.  I.xxi.95. 

G.  II.vil.l46. 

G.  I.xii.58. 

G.  I. XV. 70. 
adj.pple. 

G.  I.xvii.73. 


1528  (Im£.  Wol^ey) 

1502  (Atkinson; 

1526  (TindaleJ 

1508  (Dunbar) 

1526  (Pilg.Perf. J 

1521  (Wolsey) 
Early  sixteenth  word.  To  introduce 
a  sentence,  as  at  this  place  in 
Elyot,  it  dates  from  1521. 

Gyp.  Pref.  1526  (Pilg.Perf. J 

G.  III.xix.256.     1530  (Palsgrave) 

DGW.  239.  1523  (Berners) 

[1529  (More)  'action  of  valuing_5 

G.  I.X.40.  1513  (Pabyan) 

G.  I.xvlil.82.      1523  (Skelton) 
As  of  hounds:  'to  cry  out)  eagerly' 


PD.  Pref. 


1526  (Tindale) 


13  The  noun  surname  is  much  older  than  the  apparent 
participle.   Our  present  signification  of  su rn ame  dates 
from  1548  (Hall).  "~~ 

14  There  is  a  full  discus qion  of  this  word  in  Croft's 
Glossary. 


::r 
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I  (2J 


The  list  below  is  divided  into  three  groups.  Under 
"a"  are  words  for  which  the  first  quotation  in  the  I'lED 
is  the  same  as  the  quotation  given  here  from  Elyot;  under 
"h"  are  t^ose  whose  appearance  in  Elyot  antedates  the 
first  quotation  in  the  NED  (the  date  of  the  latter  being 
given  before  the  quotation  from  Elyot;  under  "c"  are 
those  for  which  the  first  quotation  in  the  RED  is  later 
by  only  a  few  pages  in  the  same  work  than  the  quotation 
given  here  from  Elyot.  The  words  in  the  last  group  have 
no  priority  in  date  of  appearance  in  print;  if  they  ware 
to  be  included  in  either  of  the  other  sections,  they 
would  be  put  in  "a"  rather  than  in  "b". 

An  asterisk  marks  those  words  which  v;ere  obsolete  by 
1700;  two  asterisks  mark  those  <7hich  v/ere  never  used  after 
Elyot.  All  words  go  marked  will  be  found  listed  in  Sec- 
tion I  (4J  of  this  Appendix  and  discussed  in  the  corres- 
ponding section  of  Chapter  IV.   Com-nents  in  addition  to 
the  above  are  relegated  to  footnotes.   For  the  dates  of 
the  various  items  in  Elyot 's  bibliography,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Chapter  I,  pages 


a 


abbreuiate  (sb.j  'an  abridgement'       L. 

"The  epistles  of  ...  the  apostles  do  contayne  ... 
orations,  ...  as  it  were  an  abbreuiate,  called  of 
the  grekes  and  latines,  Epitoma."   G.  III.xxv.282. 

abusifly  P. 

"Athenes  and  other  cities  of  Grece,  ...  concluded 
to  lyue  as  it  were  in  a  coramualtie,  whiche  abusifly 
they  called  equalitie,  ..."  G.  I.ii.12. 

acceleration  L. 

"beholdinge  ...  the  acceleration  or  haste  to  his 
confusion,  ..."   G.  II. v. 134. 

*achieuaunces  'achievements'  OF, 

"hit  Aiding  David's  prowesq  and  valor/  maye  suffi- 
ciently appere  to  them  that  wyll  rede  his  noble 
actes  and  achieuaunces  in  the  bokes  before  remem- 
bred."   G.  III.xxiii.269. 


M  C'i 


I.  ..)      <:■> 
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acumen  L. 

"the  chiefe  sharpnesse  of  witte  called  in  latlne 
aciunen, «» ."  G.  I.  xv.  71. 

adulte  L.  (perh.  P.) 

"Firste,  suche  persones  beinge  nowe  adulte,  that  Is  to 
saye,  passed  theyr  chlldehode  as  well  In  nianers  as  in 
yeres,..."  G.  II.  i.  116. 

adulterateth^  'to  corrupt  (things)'. 

L. 
"but  also  he  that  counterfaiteth  his  seale,  or  adul- 
terateth  his  coyne  with  more  base  raetall,  shall  be 
iuged  to  die  as  a  traytour."  G.   II.  xiv.  191. 

adumbrations  L.  'shade', 

"fhe  kynge  raisoned  with  hym  of  lines,  adumbrations, 
proportions,  or  other  like  thinges  pertainyng  to  im- 
agery..." G.  III.  xxvi.  285. 

adust ion  'state  of  being      L. 

heated' ,  'burning' . 
"Moche  Incendynge  or  adustion  of  bloude."  CH.  I  (1539) 
lib. 

"The  lyver  in  hete  distempered  hath  moche  blacke  choler 
toward  age  by  adustion  of  red  choler."  CH.  (1541)  6. 
« 

aggregateurs  'adherents'. 

"Nor  I  dyd  oraitte  to  read  the  long  Canones  of  Auicenna, 
the  commentaries  of  Auerroys,  the  practises  of  Isake, 
Haliabbas,  Rasis,  Mesue,  and  also  of  the  more  parte 
of  them  whiche  were  their  aggregatours  and  folowers." 
CH.  2nd  Proh. 

allectyue  (sb.)  'enticement,   L. 

allurement ' . 
"And  also  there  is  no  better  allectyue  to  noble  wyttes 
than  to  induce  them  in  to  a  contention  with  their  in- 
feriour  companions."  G.  I.  v.  21. 

allurynges  (vbl.  sb. ) 

"it  behoueth,  with  most  pleasaunt  allurynges,  to  in- 
still in  them  ^childrenj  swete  maners  and  vertuouse 
custorae."  G.   I.  iv.  ^0. 

annecteth  'annexes'.  L. 

"he  preferreth  nat  before  daunsing  or  ioyneth  therto 
any  viciouse  exercise,  but  annecteth  it  with  tillynge 
and  diggynge  of  the  erthe,..."  G.  I.  xlx.  86. 


1  This  word  was  applied  to  persons  from  1595. 
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applicate  (vb.)  L. 

"Verely  the  knowlege  of  Justyce  is  nat  so  difficile 
...  to  be  attayned  unto  by  man  . . . ,  if  he  wplde  nat 
willingly  abandone  the  excellencie  of  his  propre  na- 
ture, and  folisshely  applicate  him  selfe  to  the  na- 
ture of  creatures  unreasonable  ..."  G.  III.  iii.  201. 

articulately  'with  articulate 

voice' . 
"or,  at  the  leste  way,  that  they  /nurses/  speke  none 
englisshe  but  that  which  is  cleane,  polTte,  perfectly 
and  articulately  pronounced  ..."  G.  I.  v.  23. 

Assentatours 

"other  there  be,  whiche  in  a  more  honest  terme  may  be 
called  Assentatours  or  folowers."  G.  II.  xiv.  190. 

barberously 

"we  may  beholde  diuers  yonge  gentill  men,  who  ... 
speake  the  moste  barberously  that  they  can  imagine." 
G.  I.  xiii.  54. 
« 

bargenettes  'rustic  dances'.    The  editors  of 

the  IJED  conjec- 
ture  that  this 
is  a  wrong  form 
and  that  the  au- 
thor is  trying  to 
use  the  old  word 
_  bargeret. 

"In  stede  of  these  /c"lassic  dances/  we  haue  nowe  base 
daunsis,  bargenettes,  pauions,  turgions,  and  roundes." 
G.  I.  XX.  93. 

it 

blenchara  'person  or  thing  em- 

ployed to  frighten  OE. 
away' . 
"the  good  husbande,  ...  setteth  up  cloughtes  or  threades, 
whiche  some  call  shailes,  some  blenchars,  or  other  like 
shewes  to  feare  av/ay  byrdes,  ..."  G.  I.  xxiii.  99. 

bounteously 

"Ye  may  (sayd  the  kynge)  bounteousely  rewarde  me,  if 
ye  lende  me  the  yonge  man  that  daunsed  before  your 
maiestie."  G.  I.  xx.  92. 

bucolikes  'pastoral  poems'.   L. 

Gr.  'herdsman' . 
"For  what  thinge  can  be  more  familiar  than  his  /^ergil'sT 
bucolikes?"  G.  I.  x.  38. 
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clrcuinscription         'laying  down  limits  of  L.  'to  draw 

meaning,  definition,  de-    a  line 
scription.'  __  around.' 

"But  what  very  fortitude  is  he  ^TulliJ  more  plainly 
doth  declare  afterwarde  in  a  more  larger  circumscrip- 
tion..." G.  III.  ix.  229. 

*  2 

commentaries  'collection  of  notes    L. 

memoranda . ' 3 
"...  in  the  commentaries  of  Julius  Cesar,  whiche  he 
made  of  his  exploiture  in  Fraunce  and  Brytayne, . . ." 
G.  I.  xi.  46. 

4 

commutatiue  (justice)  L. 

"Justice  ...  is  ...  in  two  kyndes  or  spices.  The  one 
is  named  iustyce  distributlue,  ...  the  other  is  called 
commutatiue  or  by  exchaunge,  and  of  Aristotellit  is 
named  in  Greeke  Diorthotice  which  is  in  englysshe  cor- 
rect iue."  G.  III.  i.  196. 
« 

com.prohate  'prove,  confirm'  .       L. 

"For  as  well  that  sentence  ^one  from  Socrates/  as  all 
other  before  rehersed,  do  comprobate  with  hoTy  scrip- 
ture that  god  is  the  fountayne  of  Sapience,  ..." 
G.  III.  xxiii.  274. 

concinnitie  'harmony,  congrulty' .   L.  'skill- 

fully put 
together' . 
"In  euery  of  the  said  daunsis,  there  was  a  concinnitie 
of  meulng  the  foote  and  body,  ..."  G.  I.  xx.  93. 
* 
concJDiit  'digested  ilrtilMti     I*.,  'to. 

anindj ':«,  '  .  i)oll  to-  \ 

^ether ' .-  iv- 
"Being  radd  diligently  and  well  concoct  . . .it  will- 
not  seeme  very  tediouse."  Ded.  Letter  to  Cromwell  in 
the  CH. 

concocteth  'digest 

"For  cold  maketh  appetite,  but  naturall  heate  con- 
cocteth or  boyleth."  CH.  ii. 


2  As  a  'treatise'  or  an  'exposition  of  a  subject'  this 
word  dates  from  1538  (Leland). 

3  This  meaning  became  obsolete  after  1538  (Starkey). 

4  On  this  term  the  NED  has  the  following  comment:  "a 
term  used  by  Aquinas  and  otliers  as  equivalent  to  Aristotle's 

,  i.e.,  ' the 
justice  which  is  corrective  in  transactions  between  man  and 
naxi:' .  ^From  commutatio,  which  in  the  old  Latin  version  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics  (c.  1250)  is  put  to  represent  the  Gr. 
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confederated  (themselves)  L. 

"their  /Fitus  and  Gisippus/^  willes  and  appetites  daily- 
more  and  more  so  conf edera$;ed  them  selfes,  that  is 
seraed  none  other,  whan  their  names  were  declared,  hut 
that  they  hadde  onely  chaunged  their  places,  ... 
G.  II.  xii.  167. 

confins  'neighbors'.  L. 

"Sir,  said  the  king,  I  haue  diuers  confins  and  neigh- 


G.  I.  XX.  92. 


hours  that  be  of  sondry  languages  and  raaners,  ... 


conglutin&te  (adj.-pple.)  L.  'to  glue'. 

"All  these  Attempts  at  def inition7  to  gether  con- 
glutinate  and  effectually  executed  maketh  a  perf ecte 
definicion  of  iustyce."  G.  III.  i.  195. 

constitutour  L.  'to  con- 

stitute' . 
"faithe  is  the  fundation  of  Justyce,  whiche  is  the 
chiefe  constitutour  and  maker  of  a  publike  weale,..." 
G.  III.  vii.  223. 

Gordax  'indecent  dance  of  old  Gr. 

Greek  comedy' . 
"dissolute  motions  and  wanton  count enaunces  in  that 
whiche  was  called  Gordax,  and  pertained  to  comedies, 

decerpt  (1)  'pulled  to  pieces,  di-  L.  'to  tear 

vided  to  pieces' . 

"O  howe  this  most  noble  Isle  of  the  worlde  was  decerpt 
and  rent  in  pieces:..."  G.  I.  ii.  14. 

decerpt  (2)  'extracted,  excerpted'  L.  'to 

pluck  off'. 
"Mannes  soule,  beinge  decerpt  or  taken  of  the  portion 
of  diuinitie  called  Mens,  ..."  G.  III.  xxiv.  276. 
-»* 
defalcate  (pple)  Med.  L. 

"yet  be  nat  these  in  any  parte  defalcate  of  their  con- 
digne  praises."  G.  II.  x.  158. 

demulced  L.  'to 

stroke  down', 
'to  soothe'. 

"Saturne  was  eftsones  demulced  and  appaysed, .. ." 

G.  I,  XX.  87. 


5  The  present  stem  —  as  in  the  case  of  a  word  like 
confuse  (whose  present  stem  was  not  yet  in  Johnson's  time) — 
dates  from  1546  (Langley). 
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depopulate  (pple)  L. 

"the  kynge  of  Mede  had  depopulate  the  countrey, . . ." 

G.  I.  li.  10. 
* 
despeched  'dispatch'  OP. 

"they  despeched  the  multitude  from  them,  ..." 

G.  II.  ii.  123. 

disfurnished 

(See  refurnished) 

disproufe  'refutation' 

"they  do  diligently  obserue  the  rules  of  Confirmation 
and  Confutation,  wherin  resteth  proufe  and  disproufe, 
..."  G.  I.xiv.  66. 

distemperature  'inclemency'.        -   Med.  L. 

can  nat  alwayes  be  sure  without  some  experience  in  the 
temperature  or  distemperature  of  the  regions,..." 
G.  III.  xxvi.  285. 

duskyshnes 

"Pumositie  ascendynge  up  into  the  head  ...  causeth  ... 
duskyshnes  of  ignorance."  CH.  (1541)  52a. 

elegancie  F.    L. 

1  'to  select', 

"it  is  best  ^o7  begynne  with  Titus  Liuius,  ...  for  his 
elegancie  of  writinge, . . . "  G.  I.  xi,  45. 

Encyclopedia  'general  course  of      L.  Gr. 

instruction'. 
"a  heape  of  all  maner  of  lemyng:  whiche  of  some  is 
called  the  vforlde  of  science,  of  other  the  circle  of 
doctrine,  whiche  is  in  one  worde  of  greke  Encyclopedia; 
..."   G.  I.  xiii.  56 

enunciatiue  'predicative;  de-      L.'to  an- 

claratory',  nounce  out', 

"yet  be  their  warkes  compact e  in  fourme  of  narrations, 
whiche  by  oratours  be  called  enunciatiue  ..." 
G.  III.  XXV.  282. 

equabilite  'quality  of  being       L.  'Equable'. 

equable  or  uniform', 
"moderation  in  tolleration  of  fortune  of  euerye  sorte, 
whiche  of  Tulli  is  called  equabilite,,.."  G.  III.  xxi. 
259. 

erogate  (inf.)  'expend'        L.  'to  pay 

out ' . 
"Aristotle  defineth  a  liberal  man  to  be  he  whiche  doth 
erogate  accordinge  to  the  rate  of  his  substance  and  as 
oportunitie  hapneth."  G.  II.  ix.  148. 
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* 

erogation  'expenditure'.         L.  'to  pay 

out', 
"some  tiiinke  suche  raaner  of  erogation  nat  to  be  worthy 
the  name  of  liberalitle."  G.  II.  viii.  148. 

eructation  'belching,  voiding      L.  'to  belch, 

wind  froin  the  stomach',  emit'. 
"The  savour  of  his  meate  by  eructation  ascendeth." 
GH.  42b  .•  44a. 

excogitate  (pple)  L. 

"act is  of  counsaile  from  time  to  time  haue  bene  ex- 
cogitate, ..  ."    G.  II.  vii.  146. 

excogitation  'thinking  out,  reflec-  L. 

tion'. 
"Wherfore  to  consyderation  pertayneth  excogitation  and 
auysement,  to  prouydence  prouisyon  and  execution." 
G.    I.  xxiii.  99. 
6 
Exordium  'beginning  of  anything,  L.  'to  begin'. 

partic.  a  discourse, 
"onely  they  lacks  pleasaunt  fourme  of  begynnyng,  called 
in  latine  Exordium.. . ."   G.  I.  xiv.  66 

exploiture  'act  of  achieving' 

"in  the  com;nentaries  of  Julius  Cesar,  whiche  had  made 
of  his  exploiture  in  Praunce  and  Brytayne, . . ." 
G.  I.  xi.  46. 

formalitie  'agreement  with  laws    L.  'formal'. 

of  form. ' 
"than  appoynte  they  ...  in  what  formalitie  they  shulde 
be  sette,..."  G.  I.  xiv.  65. 
* 
fucate  'artificially  colored;   L.  'to  paint, 

hence  falsified,  dis-   to  rouge', 
guised 
"For  in  vertue  may  be  nothing  fucate  or  counterfayte. " 
G.  III.  iv.  209. 

glosses  'superficial  lustre'    Dtf.  'a  glow- 

ing, gleam- 
ing'. 
"Cantharis  nel  Cantharida  ...  a  greene  worrae  shynynge 
with  a  glosse  of  golde."  ^gD 


6  Elyot's  use  is  of  the  word  as  Latin,  of  course. 
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harmonlcall 

"I  meane  sterres  and  pianettes,  and  their  motions  har- 
monicall, . . ,"   G.  I.  xx.  89. 

historien  P. 

"Aiaonge  the   Romanes  (^uintus  Fabius  for  this  qualitie 
is  soueraignely  extolled  amonge  historiens;" 
G.  I.  xxiv.  102. 

humecteth  'moistens,  wet'.       L.  'moist, 

wet' . 
"wyne,  ...  humecteth  the  body,  ..."   G.  I.  xi.  49. 
* 
illecebrous  'alluring,  enticing'.    L.  'charm, 

lure', 
"he  had  rather  se  the  harpe  of  Achilles,  ...  nat  the 
illecebrous  dilectations  of  Venus,..."  G.  I,  vii.  26. 

Implacabllitie  'quality  or  condi-      L. 

tion  of  being  im- 
placable' . 
"what  calami tie  hapned  to  the  mooste  noble  citie  of 
Rome  by  the  implacabllitie  or  wrath  insaciable  of 
these  two  capitaines, . . ."  G.  II.  vi.  138. 

incending  (vbl.  sb.)  L. 'to  set  on  fire' 

"Moche  incendynge  or  adustion  of  blonde."  CH.  I  (1539) 
lib. 

incongruent  L. 

"it  shall  nat  be  incongruent  to  our  mater  to  shewe..." 
G.  I.  xiii.  57. 

inflexions  'action  of  bending,     L.  'to  in- 

or  inflecting'.        fleet', 
"coulde  imagine  the  inflexions  of  the  serpente, . . . " 
G.  I.  XX.  88. 

infraunchised  'admit  to  freedom'.     OP. 

"thou  in  a  priuate  iugement  were  ouer  commen  of  a 
poore  man  but  late  infraunchised;"   G.  II.  vii.  144, 

infrequent  'uncommon,  unaccus-     L.  'infre- 

toraed ' .  guent ' . 

"I  wyll  ...assemble,  ...  mater  as  well  apte  to  my 
purpose  as  also  newe  or  at  the  lest  waies  infrequent, 
..."   G,  I.  xxi.  94. 

7 

ingenerate  'inborn,  innate'.       L.  to  generate'. 

"in  the  soules  of  men  is  ingenerate  a  leme  of  science, 

..."  G.  III.  xxiii.  273. 
7  The  verb  came  in  1528. 
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8 

ingourgitations  L.  'to  pour 

in',  'to  glut 
or  gorge  oneself' 
"Alway  I  shall  exhorte  tutours  ...  of  noble  chyldren, 
that  they  suffre  them  nat  to  use  ingourgitations  of 
meate  or  drinke,  ..."  G.  I.  xi.  48. 

inimitable  'peerless,  incapable     L.  'inimitalle'. 

of  being  imitated', 

"for  the  natiue  and  iniinitable  eloquence  in  expressing 

the  counsalles,  ...  he  semeth  to  put  all  other  writers 

of  like  mater  to  silence."   G.  I.  xxiii.  101. 

instructrice  formed  on  anal- 

ogy with  P.  fBm» 
in-rioe. 

"Knowlege  also,  as  a  perfeyte  instructrice  and  mastresse, 

..."   G.  III.  iii.  202. 

involuntary  L. 

"that  parte  of  iustyce  is  contayned  in  inte2?medlynge, 
and  soratyme  is  voluntary,  somtyme  involuntary  inter- 
medlynge."   G.  III.  i.  196. 

**       9 
leuigate  'lightened'  L.  'light'. 

"his  labours  belnge  leuigate  and  made  more  tollerable, 

..."   G.  I.  iii.  16. 

loyall  P.   OP.   L. 

"my  loyal  harte  and  diligent  endeuour  ..." 
G.   Pr oh erne. 


mockingly  'in  a  mocking 

manner ' . 
"Nasute,  wyttyly,  mockyngly."  Diet. 


moderatrice  L. 

"temperance,  whiche  is  the  moderatrice  ...  of  all  mo- 
tions of  the  minde,  ..."  G.  II.  ix.  149. 

raouldre                 'waste  away, crumble ' .  OE. 

"Por  if  it  be  brokle,  and  will  mouldre  a  way  with 

euery  showre  of  raine,  the  buyldynge  may  nat  contynewe, 
"   G.  III.  xix.  253. 


.  • 


8  The  verb  came  in  1570. 

9  Levigation  since  1471  (Ripley) 
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10 

obfuscate  (ppl»  adj .) 'darkened,   L. 'to  darken, 

obscure.  'obscure', 

"the  vertues  beynge  in  a  cruell  persone  be  ... 
obfuscate  or  hyd,..."  G.  II.  vii.  141. 

obtestations  'solenm  adjuration,     L.  'to  ob- 

entreaty,  or  suppli-    test', 
cation'. 
"With  whiche  wordes,  obtestations,  and  teares  of  Gy- 
sippus,  Titus  constrayned,  ...  brought  furthe  with 
great  difficultie  his  wordes  in  this  wyse." 
G.  II.  xii.  169. 

officiall  L.  'office', 

"grosse  meate  ...  maketh  the  flesshe  more  firme,  and 
the  officiall  members  more  stronge."   OH.  16a-17b. 
-x-«        12 
operatrice  P. 

"hyghe  sapience  whiohe  is  the  operatrice  of  all  thynges." 
G.  III.  xxiii,  271. 
*     13 
ostent  (vb)  'to  show,  dis- 

play'. L.  'to  show 

off.' 
"there  be  some  that  by  dissimulation  can  ostent  or 
shewe  a  highe  grauitie,  ..."  G.  II.  xiv.  192. 

paulons  'grave  and  stately      P. 

dance'. 
"we  haue  nowe  base  daunsis,  bargenettes,  pauions, 
turgions,  and  roundes."   G.  I.  xx.  93. 

perfume 

"Suffis  ...,   to  perfume".  Diet. 

perfumed  P. ,  L.  'to 

smoke ' . 
"perfumed  with  tedious  sauours  of  the  metalles  by 
him  yoten."  G.  I.  viii.  31. 

perysshed  (pple.  adj.) 

"gerditus  ...,  loste,  perysshed,  withoute  recouerie, 
out  of  hope . "  Di  ct . 

perswaded  (pple.  adj.) 

"Irnpulsus,  perswaded,  prouoked,  inforced."  Diet. 


10  Ihe  verb  came  later. 

11  Obtest  came  in  1548  (Hall).  ' 

12  Opera tress  1841  (Fraser 's  Magazine)-  only  reference. 
Operatrix  1792  (Chron.  in  Arm.  Reg.  2l/l)-  only 

reference. 

13  Sb.   is  late — 1563-87  (Foxe). 
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*      14  . 

petites  'junior  schoolboy*      Pr. 

"some  of  those  Rabines  ...  be  as  who  sayeth  petites 
and  unethe  lettered,  ..."  G.  III.  xxv.  283. 

pristinate  'pristine  L. 

"there  appered  to  be  in  hym  the  pristinate  authorite 
and  raaiestie  of  a  kyng, . . .   G.  I.  ii.  13. 
■jfr       15  .  , 

prouecte  'advanced  L.  to  carry 

forward,  ad- 
vance ' . 
"the  faictes  and  gesture,  of  them  that  be  prouecte  in 
yeres."  G.  I.  iv.  20. 
16 
Rabines  'Rabbis*  Med.  L. 

"some  of  those  Rabines  ...  be  as  who  sayeth  petites 
and  unethe  lettered,  ..."  G.  III.  xxv.  283. 

17 

radycate  (inf.)  L.  'to  take 

root  . 
"Yet  often  remembrance  to  them  of  their  astate  may 
happen  to  radycate  in  theyr  hartes  intollerable  pride, 
..."   G.  I.  iv.  20. 
« 
recantvnge  (vbl.  sh. ) 

"Palinodia  ...,  nowe  of  some  men  called  a  recantynge." 
Dlct":^ 

receptories  L. 

"The  humours  ...  fylleth  and  extendeth  the  receptories 
of  the  bodye,  as  the  stomacke,  the  vaynes,  and  bowelles. 
OH.  (1541)  51b. 

refumisshed  O.P. 

"yet  by  his  most  excellent  witte,  ...  refurnisshed  his 
dominions,  and  repayred  his  manoursj"   G.  I.  xxlv.  103. 

reprinse  'a  step  in  dancing'      P. 

"Comunely  nexte  after  sengles  in  daunsing  is  a  re- 
prinse, whiche  is  one  mouing  only,  puttynge  backe  the 
ryght  fote  to  his  felowe."   G.  I.xxiv.lOl. 

reprocheable  P. 

"whiche  shal  nat  do  in  his  presence  any  reprocheable 
acte,  or  speake  any  uncleane  worde  or  othe,2.." 
G.  I.  iv.  20. 


14  The  word  is  old  in  adj.  usage. 

15  Verb  is  later. 

16  NED  explains  the  intrusive  n  on  grounds  that  the  pi. 
of  the  Hebrew  word  was  '"'rabbin. 

17  Elyot  uses  as  transitive,  radlcor  was  only  intran- 
sitive in  Latin. 
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reprochfully 

"Contumellose,  spitefully,  reprochfully."  Diet. 

rosiall  'roseate'  L. 

"And  beholding  the  rosiall  colour,  which  was  wont  to 
be  in  his  visage,  ..."   G.  II.  xii.  169. 

rusticitie"  F.  or  L. 

"in  them  was  neyther  follsshenes  nor  yet  rusticltie, 
..."  G.  III.  xvii.  249. 

shailes  'scarecrow' 

"sett 8th  up  cloughtes  or  thredes,  whiche  some  call 
shailes,  some  blenchars,  or  other  like  shewes,  to 
feare  away  byrdes,  ..."  G.  I.  xxiii.  99. 

skosers  'an  exchanger  or 

barterer,  horsedealer 
"Virgile  leaueth  farre  behynde  hum  all  breders,  hakney- 
raen,  and  skosers."  G.  I.  x.  38. 

societie^®  'company,  corapan-       O.P. 

ionship  L. 

"societie  called  company,  ..."  G.  III.  iii.  201 
* 
squynce-^^ 

"C3rnanche,  or  syckenes  called  the  squynce,  whiche  is 
in  the  throte  and  iawes."   Diet. 

temperature (1)  'act  of  being  tern-      L.  'the 

pered,  or  mixed  —      process  or 
mixture ' .  result  of 

tempering'. 
"By  the  increase  or  diminution  of  any  of  them  ^^e 
four  humours/  in  quantitie  or  qualytie,  ouer  or  vnder 
their  natural  assignment,  inequall  temperature  comDTieth 
into  the  body."  CH  (1541)  8. 

temperature (2)  'character  of  substanee 

determined  by  proportion 
of  the  4  qualities'. 
"Of  the  temperature  of  meates  to  be  receyued."  CH 
(1539)17. 

"Drythe  . . .  happeneth  in  the  substance  of  the  body, 
either  by  to  moche  labour,  or  by  the  proper  tem- 
perature of  age."  34b. 


18  Other  senses,  as  of  organized  groups,  are  later. 

19  In  Elyot's  Dictionary  we  find  synanche  ^atinized 
form  of  _/  translated  "a  syckenesse  in  the  throte 
calle  the  squynce".  But  in  CH  (fol.  74,  ed.  1561)  he  spells 
it  quinces. 
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temperature (3)  'teraperate  condition 

of  weather  of  climate', 
"the  temperature  or  disternperature  of  the  regions, 
..."G.III.  xxvi.  285. 

tisiknesse  M.E. 

"Tisiknesse  or  shortnesse  of  breth."   CH  (1539)  82. 

tollerate  L.  'to 

bear,  en- 
dure ' . 
"to  tollerate  those  thinges  whiche  do  seme  bytter  or 
greuous..."  G.  III.  xiv.  239. 

Iractabilitie  L. 

"wllfull  opinion  and  Tractabilitie   (which  is  to  be 
shortly  persuaded  and  meued)  raakethe  Constance  a 
vertue;"  G.  I.  xxi.  95. 

turgions  'a  lively  dance',       P. 

"we  haue  nowe  base  daunsis,  bargenettes,  paulons,  tur- 
gions, and  roundes."  G.  I.  xx.  93. 

vnlaufully 

"Illegitimi,  vnlaufully  begotten,  bastardes."  Diet. 

vendicate  'claim  for  oneself.    L.  'vindi- 

cate'. 
"His  body  so  pertayneth  unto  him,  that  none  other 
without  his  consent  may  vendicate  therein  any  pro- 
pretie."  G.  III.  iii.  202. 


ADIEUDA 


refurnisshed  OF. 

"yet  by  his   moste   excellent  witte,    ...   refurnisshed 

his   dominions,   and  repayred  his   manours;    ..." 

,.     „        .      ,    ^  G.    I.xxiv.103. 

disfxirnisshed 

"the   emperour   should  be    disfurnisshed   of  seruauntes." 

G  II.vii.l42. 


20  All  other  senses  later. 
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inflatynge  (pple.-adj.) 

"Meates  inflatynge  or  wyndye :  Beanes,  Lupines,...'' 

OH.,  1541,  10b. 

ingenerate 

"the   vertue    ingenerate    in   the    childe    ..."      G.    I.xx.87. 

mediocritie  'middle   ooiorse    in  L. 

action,  temperance' 
"I  wil  now  brefely  declare    in  what  exercise    . . .   maye 
be   mooste   founde    of  that  mediocritie,    ..."   G.    I.xxvii.ll2, 
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absteralfe  •purging,  cleansing'        P.,  ult. 

fr.  L.  'to  sprinkle' 
1533  (Slyot,  CH.27) 
"this  disease  requireth  sharp  medicines  as  those, 
which  be  mordlcatife  or  biting,  abstersife  or  clen- 
singe,  ..."   K.  70. 

adapte  P. 

1611  (Plorioj 
"In  this  fourme  may  a  wise  and  circumspect e  tutor 
adapte  the  pleasant  science  of  musike  to  a  necessary 
and  laudable  purpose."  G.  I.vii.28. 

--adminlculation      'prop,  support'  L, 

1670  (HacketJ 
"a  poure  mannes  sonne,  onely  by  his  naturall  witte, 
without  other  adminiculation  or  aide,  neuer  or  sel- 
dome  may  atteyne  to  the  semblable."  G.  I.iii.l7. 

agreablenesse 

1557  (Recorde) 
"I  remembred  nat  the  commune  astate  of  our  nature, 
ne  the  agreablenesse,  or  (as  I  mought  saye)  the 
unitie  of  our  two  appetites,  ..."  G.  II.::ii.l71. 

aggregation  L. 

1547  (Boorde) 
"And  lerninge  is  none  other  thinge,  but  an  aggrega- 
tion of  many  mens  sentences  and  actes  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  knowlege."   I.  Pref. 

alternations  p,  fr.  L. 

1611  (Cotgrave) 
"For  no  man  ...  beholdynge  ...  the  disposition 
moste  wonderfull  sette  "by  diuine  prouydence  in 
thynges  aboue  us,  aboute  us,  and  imdernethe  us, 
with  the  sondry  alternations  of  tyme ,  wyll  denye , 
to  be  of  those  thynges  one  principall  ruler  and  mod- 
eratour,  ..."   Diet.  Ded. 

*ampliatinge        (vbl.  sb.)  'amplification'       I. 

1541  (Elyot,  I.  Pref.) 
"  ...  I  ...  Beinge  almoste  fatigate  with  the  longe 
study  aboute  the  correctinge  and  ampliatinge  of 
my  Dictionary,  ..."  1.  Pref. 

amplification  1, 

1546  dangle y) 
"More  ouer  the  presence  of  you,  whyche  are  kynges , 
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do  minyster   to  them  that  he    infer ioiirs  •onto  you, 
an  amplication  of  powers   callyd  naturall,    ..." 
Diet.   Ded. 

'analogie  'likeness;   meaning'  L.   & 

Gr.    'ecLuality  of 
ratios' .    (Already 
in  ir-lato  the!  word 
was  used   in  a  trans- 
ferred sense. ) 
1536    (Tindale) 
"    ...   noble,  v/hiche   signifieth  exeellent,   and  in 
the   analogie   or  signification  it   is  more    ample    than 
gentill,    ..."     G.    II.iv.l27. 

animate  L» 

1538  (Cover dale) 
"  ...  his  /Alexander 's^7  liheralite  emploied  on  Gher- 
ilus  shulde  animate  or  gyne  courage  to  others  moche 
better  lerned  ..."  G.  Proh. 

aptness 

1538    (Starkey) 
"    ...   yonge  gentill  men,  who   in  their   infancie 
and  childehode  v/ere  wondred   at   for   their   aptness 
to   lerning   and  prompt   speakinge    of  elegant   latine  , 
...    "      6.    I.xiii.54. 

aptitude  'propensity;   natural  capacity' 

1633   (Earl  Manch) 
"    ...    in  horses   and  grehoiindes   an  aptitude    to  renne 
swif-cely,    ..."     6.    III.xxiii.273. 

arable  L. 

1577    (Tusser) 
"Also  vvith   one  hxindrede   acres   of  arable    lande  ,    ..." 
G.    III.xvii.247. 

associatinge  L. 

1533   (Bp.   Y/inchester   in 

Strype  Eccl.   Mem. ) 
"    ...    the   associatinge   of  man  and  woman   in  daunsing, 
...  was  nat  begonne  without  a  speciall  consideration, 
..."     G.    I.xxi.94. 

blasphemous  I.    or   direct  fr.   OF. 

1535   (Coverdale) 
"    ...   he  _^omulus7also  prohibited  that   any  thing 
shulde   be   radde    or   spoken  reprocheable    or  blasphem- 
ous  to   god."     G.    III. ii. 197. 
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cautherization 

1541  (R.  Copland) 
"  ...  this  disease  requireth  sharp  medicines  as 
those,  which  be  mordicatife  or  biting,  abstersife 
or  clensinge ,  or  perchance  cautherization,  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  place  corrtipted  by  skorched 
with  a  hotte  bournynge  yron  ..."  K.  70. 

c authorize  l. 

1541  (R.  Copland) 
"But  is  his  art  declared  by  any  thynge  ells  but 
by  his  medicines,  or  instrumentes  wherwith  he  doth 
cutte ,  perse,  or  cautherize  ..."  E.  69. 

Chronographie  Gr.  'time -record- 

ing, a  chronicler'. 
1548  (Hall) 
"...  I  haue  sette  out  the  computacion  of  tyme 
called  Chronographie,  ..."  Diet.  Pref.  (1545). 

*C_onGione^         'assemblies'         (See  I  (5)  a,  p.   ) 

1553  (Bellenden) 

"    ...    the   counsayles   and  exhortations   of  capitaines, 
whiche  be    called  Conciones,    ..."     G.    I.xi.46. 

"^concion  'oration  before   an         OF.fr.  I.,   a 

assembly' .  shortened  form 

of  convention. 
"Unto  v/hom  often  tymes    ...   he   made    a  solemaie   con- 
cion   or  proposition,   callyng  them  his   companions." 
I.    6. 

condisciple   -  'fellow-disciple'  L. 

1554  (T.  Martin) 

"Xenophon,   condisciple    of  Plato."     G.    II.ix.l54. 

^conference  'comparison'  P.    or  med.   I. 

1538    (Elyot,   Diet.   Pref.) 
"    ...    thynges   apt   for   medicine,   growyng  in   this 
realme ,  by  conference  with  most  noble   authors  may 
be    so  laiov\ren ,   that  we   shal  haue   lesse   nede   of  thynges 
brought  out   of  far re  countreis,    ..."     GH.  Proh. 
(1541). 

conferre  'compare'  L. 

1533  (Frith) 
"  ...  they  shall  alwaj-  be  able  to  serue  honour- 
ably, the  yr  prince,  ...  if  they  cQnferBe  al, thelr^ 
docinnes  to  the  moste  noble  studie  of  moral!  phil- 

osophie ,   ..."  G.  I.xiv.69. 
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"^'consulte    (1)  'deliberate   upon'    (with  L. 

matter  expressed  "by  a  clause) 

1553   (i'.    '.Vila on) 
"    ...  people    ...    shuld  reason  and  oonsulte    in  whiche 
places  hit  were   "best   to  resiste    or   inuade    their 
ennemies."     G.    I.xi.44. 

*con3ulta    (2)  In  an  absolute   sense: 

'meditate ' . 
1611   (Bible) 
"    ...    they  that   Gonsu.lte   for   parte    of   the    people 
and  neglecte    the   residue,    ..."     G.    III.xxx.296. 

Gopie  'plenty'  i  I. 

ITot  recorded  in  KED. 
"    ...   plentie    of  the    tonges   called  Gopie,    ..." 
G .    X .  X .  36  . 

2 
corroborate    (adj.-pple.)  L. 

1532   (Q:hynn9) 
"    ...   Y/here   I   saye  preserued,   I   intende   corrobor- 
ate  and   defended  againe   anoiaimcos."  G.    III.vii.223. 

credite  'trusts,   faith'  F.    or   Ital. 

1542-5   (Brinklow) 
"But   one    opinion  there    is  v/hiche    I  wyll  reheree  , 
more   for   the  mery  fantasie    that   therin  Is   contained, 
than  for   any  faithe    or   credite   that    is   to  be   giuen 
therto."     G.    I.xx.88. 

cunctator  'tarrier'  I.   agent  sb.   fr. 

c\inctari    'to   delay' 
1654   (Hammond) 
"    ...   he  _/Fabius7     is   often  tymes  called  of  them 
JTabius   cunctator,   that   is   to  saye  the    tariar   or 
delayer,    ..."     G.    I.xxiv.l02. 

deliberate  (adj.)  I. 

1548    (Hall) 
"deliberate    and  graue  pronunciation,    ..."     G.II. 
ii.l21. 


1  This  v/ord  may  be    a  mis-spelling  on  Slyot's  part. 
The  v/ord  Oopia  occurs   in  printed  jinglish  from  1713   (Addison). 

2  The   finite   system   of  the    verb   corroborate    dates 
from  1530   (Palsgrave). 
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*descicion         'o-utting  out  or  of         F.  fr.  L. 

1584  (R.  Scott) 
"the  descicion  and  condemnation  of  pernicious 
err  ours."  Diet.  Ded. 

Diaphoretice       (sb.)  'Having  property  of       L. 

inducing  perspiration' 
1656  (iiidgley) 
CH.  61b. 

'^'Dicrthotice        'of  or  pertaining  to  a        Gr. 

recension  of  a  literary 

work' 

1860   (M.  Pattison) 
"of  Aristotell   it   is  named  in  Greeke   Diorthotice , 
whiclxe   is   in  englysshe    correctiue."     G.    III. i. 196. 

displeasauntly 

1540-1    (Elyot   I.    (1556) 159b) 
"Vvliereujito   the   sayde   emperour   displeasauntly  answer- 
ing,   ..."     G.    III.iii.20S. 

elegantly 

1552   (Huloet) 
"as  well   in   speakyng  elegantly  as   in   doinge   val- 
iaxmtly,    ..."     G.    I.vi.24. 
S 
eminent  'projecting,  prominent,  L. 

particularly  in  physi- 
cal  senses' 
1541   (R.   Copland) 
"trees    of  a  more   eminent  ststure   than  herbes ,    ..." 
G.    I.i.4. 

emulation  L. 

1552  (Huloet) 
"Silius  and  Lucane ,  be  very  expedient  to  be  lerned: 
for  the  one  setteth  out  the  emulation  in  qualities 
and  prowesse  of  two  noble  and  valiant  capitaynes, 
..."   G.  I.X.40. 

exacte  (adj.)  L. 

1533   (More) 
"What  exacte   diligence   shulde   be    in  chosinge  mais- 
ters."      G.    I.ix.32. 


3     In  non-material  senses:    1603   (Shaks.) 
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exacteljr  'completely,   to   perfection' 

1535   (Frith) 
"Semblably  dyd  many  other  who   exactely  folowed  his 
doctrine."     G.    III,xxii.264. 

*excerped  'excerpted'  L. 

1563-87    (?oxe) 
"these  VII   articles,    ...excerped  or  gathered   ... 
out   of  holy  script-ure    ..."     G.    II. i. 116. 

execrate  L* 

1561   (Calvin) 
"execrate   and  ahhorre   the   intollerahle   life    of  tyrsntes; 
..."     G.    I.X.41. 

exhatisteth  L. 

1533   (Elyot,   CH.    Il.vii ,1541 ,lBh ) 
"continuall  studie  without   some   maner   of  exercise, 
shortly  exhausteth  the  spirites   vitall,    ..."      6.    I. 
xvi.72. 

expectation  L. 

1538(Star}fey) 

"the   chaxmces    of  fortune   contrary  to  mennes   expecta- 
tion,   ..."      G.    I.xiii.58. 

5 
*expeditely  L. 

1560   (Bacon) 

"more   exj^editely,    and  with  lasse   lahovj:  they  dyd 

it."        G.    I.xxvii.ll4. 

expellyng  Gerxmdive  use 

1532  (More) 

"sone   after   the   expellyng  of  Tsrc|.uine :    ..."     G.    I. 
ii.l3. 

exterior  I, 

1533  (Elyot, OH.  xxiv.  (1572)  38h) 
"which  estimacion  is  nat  euery  where  perceyued,  "but 
hy  some  exterior  signe  ,  ..."  G.  III. ii. 200. 

exterminate  L. 

1541  (Elyot,  I.  (1549)  146) 
"cause  the  memorie  of  them  to  he  utterly  extermin- 
ate; ..."  G.  II.vii.l42. 


4  An  obsolete  verb  formed  from  infinitive  excerpere 
'to  pluck  out',  instead  of  the  participle  excerptus.  Ex- 
cerpted, 1536  (i/Volsey). 

5  The  adjective  and  verb  expedite  came  in  later 
Sixteenth  century  and  early  Seventeenth  century.  Expedition 
is  old. 
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* foul- deceived 

1549   (Coverdale) 
"And  herein  many  be   foul-deceived,"     R.    11. 

graue  P. 

1549   (Latimer) 

"the    often  repetition  of  anything  of  graue  or   sad 

importance  wyll  "be   tedioxis    to  the    ..."     G.  I.i.l. 

hierarches  Med.I.frGr. 

1574   (Life   70th  Archbishop   of  Canter- 
buty) 
"he  hath  constituted   to  be    in  diuers   degrees  called 
hierarches."     G.    I.i.3. 

honourelasse 

1560   (Phaer) 
"    ...   consyderynge  also  the  pryce    of   the   bataile    ... 
whiche    is  honoiirelasse    or  more   after  the    estimation 
of  his  prov\?es3e."     K.    76. 

imbatilmentes 

1538    (Leland) 
"disposed   them  aboute   the    imbatilmentes   of  his 
house   to  make   defence;    ..."     G.    II. i. 123. 

imbecilitie  '  P.    fr,  L. 

1535   (Prith) 
"    ...    if   they  _^eaders7     reuolue   the    imbecilitie 
of   our   nature    ..."     G.    I.3cvii.75. 

inanimate  L. 

1563-87  (Pose) 
"Also  sens  a  lyttell  her be ,  whiche  is  inanimate , 
may  chaunge  pleasure  in  to  peyne."  K,   60. 

instill^  L. 

1533  (Prithi 

"to  instill  in  them  swete  maners  and  vertuouse 
custome."  G.  I.iv.EO. 

intrappe  OF, 

1534  (Barnes) 

"where   they  preuent   or    intrappe   their  enemies." 
G.    I.xviii.p.81. 

7 

kebuli  Astringent  fruit 


1S66  (K,^^, 


6  Other  senses,  including  literal  one,  came  later. 

7  P.  chebule  ,  It.  chBbuli  (Pegolotti  has,_c.  1303, 
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"MiralDolanes ,   called  kebuli  condyte    in  India." 
CH.   7Sb. 

lymned  (pple.-adj.) 

1538    (Slyot,   Diet.) 
"And  their   fyrst   letters  to   be   paynted  or   lymned    in 
a  pleasaunt  maner:    ..."     G-.    I. v. 21. 
8 
masticate  (pple.)  L. 

ITo  record   of  this  use    as 
pple. -adj.    in  KBD 
"e-uery  dyshe    of  this  "banket    ...    if  they  be  wel  mas- 
ticate,   and  not  hastily  deuoured."     BS.   Pref. 

*mordicatife  biting,   sharp,   pxmgent  I. 

1603   (Holland) 

"    ...    this   disease  req.izireth  sharp  medicines   as 
those,  which  be   mordicatife   or   biting."     K.    70. 

mutually 

1540  (Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.) 
"whan  layeng  mutually  their  handes  one  ouer  a  nothers 
necke  ..."  G.  I.2:vii.73. 

mutulate  ( ad j .  pple . )  L . 

1532  (Prith) 
"in  moste  cruell  wise  caused  him  to  be  so  shamefully 
mutilate."  G.  III. vi. 217. 

perfumed          (pple. -ad J.)  F.  fr.  I. 

1538  (Slyot,  Diet.)  "to  smoke" 

"perfumed  vrith  tedious  sauours  of  the  metalles  by 
him  yotea."  G.  I.iiii.31. 

phthiriasis        body  condition  producing  lice  L.  fr.  Gr, 

and  causing  irritation 
1598  (Sylvester) 
"the  lowsy  sycknes  called  phthiriasis."  K.  68. 

premeditate  I. 

1548  (Hall) 


(7   continued)      chebuli  mirabolani)    pron.   kebuli. 
Ace.    to   Thevenot,  _c.   1665,    ad.   Urdu  Kabul i    (les   Orientaux 
les   appellant  Qabtily'  )    of  Gabul,   imported  thence    to   India. 
Plorio ,   1598,   has   chebuli,   Gotgrave ,    1611,   chebule . 

8     I'he   verb   dates    from  1649    (Jer.    Taylor). 
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"".Tliat   thynges  he    that    is   elected  or   appointed   to  be 
a  go"uernour   of  a  puhlilce  we  ale   o-ught   to  premeditate." 
G.    II. i. 116. 

prescribed  (pple.-adj.) 

1577    (Bullinger 's  Decades ) 
"also  kepynge   Will    ...within   the   precinct  prescribed 
to  hir  by  -under standyng."     K.   63. 

prospective  F.    f r .   L. 

1599    (B.    Jonson) 
"he  wyll  sette   out  the   fygure  perfaictly,  and    ... 
by  prospective."     Z.    25. 

Pythagoriens  'disciples   of  Pythagoras'    L.  fr.   Gr. 

1550   (W.   Lynne ) 

"Pitheas   and  Damon,   two  Pythagoriens,   that  is  to   say, 

studentes   of  Pythagoras   lerninge ,    ..."      G.  II.xi.l65. 

(iiialifieng  'modifying'  F.    fr.  Med.   L. 

1533   (More) 
"7i/herfore   the   preeminence   therof  aboue    daunsing 
C|.ualifieng  the    offence,    ..."      G.    I.xix.86. 

recognised  Of.  fr.  L. 

1531-2    (Act   23  Hen.   VIII) 
"V/herat   Saull  beinge   abasshed  ,  recognised  his   un- 
kyndnesse,    ..."      G.    III. vi. 215. 

*refricate  'open  up   again'  I. 

1570    (Foxe) 
"1  moughte  happen   to  refricate   the   late   variaunce 
betwene   the    and  me."        Z.    16. 

reprochefull 

1548    (Elyot ,   Diet.) 
"inconstance    is  reprochefull   and   odious."   G.III.xix.256 

repugnauncie 

1557    (New  Test.) 
"the   vexation   of  euill   opinions   and  their   repugnauncie 
despoileth  the  mynde    of  all  helthe,    ..."   G.lil.xi.234. 

Repulse  L. 

1533   (Bellenden) 
"Siirely  this  nepulse    or    (as   they  vulgarly  speke) 
puttynge  backe   from  promotion,    ..."      G.    Ill.xiii.237. 

rei^uittal 

1579    (G.    Harvey) 
"I'he   luttell  boke   whyche    I   sent  you    ...    a  smal 
reci_uittal   of  your   gentyll  benefites."     PD.    Pref. 
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sacietie  F.    f r  .   L. 

153S   (Elyot,   GH.,   1541,   40b) 
"of  sacietie    or   fxilnesse  "be    ingeniffred  paynfull 
diseases   and  sickenesses ,    as   SL|.tiynces  ,  Distilla- 
tions  called  rev/mes   or  prses  ,    ..."   3.    IlI.xxii.ESS. 

saltation  'leaping;    a  leap'  I. 

1646    (Sir   2.   Browme) 
"a  semblable  motion,  whiche   tney  called  daunsinge 
or   saltation;    ..."      G.    I.xx.89. 

scrupulously 

1533    (Elyot,   GH. ,    1541,    51) 
"if   it  be   but   a  fauconer,  he   wyll   scrupulotisly 
encj_uir6   what   skyll  he  hath   in  feedyng,    ..."      G.   I. 
xiii.53. 

seperately 

155E   (Euloet) 
"discention  amonge   the  people,    they  beinge   seperately 
enclined  towarde   theyr   nattirall   souerayne   lorde  ,    ..." 
G.    I.    ii.ll. 

9 
statuary  'art   of  mac  ing  statues'  L. 

1563    (Shute) 

"either   in  rausike ,   or    in  statuary,    or   paynters 

crafte ,    ..."     G.    I.viii.32. 

supersticiouselye      ' over-scrupulously' 

1535    (Joye) 
"I   haue   traunslated  this   lyttell  boke ;   not  super- 
sticiouselye  folovi/ynge   the   letter."     GYP.   Pref. 

syncere  L. 

1533   (Frith) 
"loyned  to   them  in  a  syncere    and   assiir-ed  frendship , 
..."      G.    II   xiii.188. 

undeformed  (pple.-adj.) 

1672-3   (Grew) 
"thy  visage   saufe   and  undeformed."     E.    70, 

^^unscatered 

"no  litell  murmur  and  sedition  ...  was  WDnderfully 
pacified,  and  the  armie  unscatered  by  the  maiestie 
of  Agamemnon ,    ..."     G.    I.ii.l2. 

varietie  F.    f r  .   I. 

1548    (Udall) 
"it  hath  moche   varietie    in  wordes  ,    ..."   G.    I.x.35. 


9     As    'one   vYho  practises   the   art'    1581   ( LIulcaster )  . 
10     There    is  no  Wii.1)  authority  for   this  word. 
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beneficence  F.  or  dlr.  L. 

1531  (Elyot,  G.  II.x.(1883J  112) 
"yet  be  there  thre  principall  /ylvtne^/  by  whome 
hunanltie  i^  chiefly  compact;  beneuolence,  bene- 
ficence, and  liberalitie  ..."  G  II.viii.l47. 


consolidate         (adj.-pple.J     1531  (Elyot,  G.III,xxvi.285 J 
"The  v/ater,  whiche  is  somewhat  consolidate,  ..." 

G.  I.i.3 
1 
-^education  'process  of  bringing  up        L. 

young  persons' 
1531  (Elyot,  G.  I.ii.l5) 
"this  present  boke  treateth  of  the  education  of  them 
that  hereafter  may  be  demed  worthy  to  be  gouBrnours." 

G.  Proh. 

excrementes         'faeces  or  waste  matter  from    F» 

the  bowels' 
1533  (Elyot,  CH.  II  (1541)  18b) 
"I  wrate  and  did  set  forth  the  Castell  of  helth  ... 
that  the  uncertayne  tokens  of  wines,  and  other  ex- 
crementes should  not  deceiue  them."  CH.  (1541)  Proh. 

explicating         'unfolding  in  words'  L, 

1531  (Elyot,  G.  I.xv.70) 
"Tulli  saienge  that  to  hirn  balongeth  the  explicating 
or  unfoldinge  of  sentence,  ..."  G  I.xiii.55. 

frequent  L, 

1531  (Elyot,  G.  III.vii.220) 
"feare  frequent  and  sharpe,  set  forth  with  extremitie, 
stereth  men  to  presumption  and  hardines,  ..." 

G  II.vii.l45. 

frequently 

1531  (Elyot,  G.  I.xxii.98) 
"the  noble  warkes  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  wherin  he 
shall  fynde  the  autorltie  of  poetes  frequently  al- 
leged."  G  I.xili.57. 

frugalitie  P.  fr.  L. 

1531  (Elyot,  G.  III.xxii.262) 
"frugalitie,  whiche  is  a  sobrenesse  or  moderation 
in  liuinge  ..."   G.  II.xi.l63. 

hostilitie  L. 

1531    (Elyot,    G.    I.xxiv.l03) 
"Ferrare   and   ...   Venise,    ...    seldome    suffreth  damage 
excepte    it  happen  by  outwarde   hostilitie."      G.    I.ii.lS. 


f    ' '     ( 
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2 
indufstrious         'skillfull,  ingenious'  L, 

1531  (Elyot,  G.  I.xxili.lOO) 
"the  slouthfull  or  idell  per"?one  do  nat  participate 
with  hym  that  is  industrious  and  taketh  payne." 

G«  1*1*6» 

irritate  'to  stir  up,  provoke  to 

some  action'  L. 

1531  (Elyot,  G.  I.xix.86; 
"A  man  shall  irritate  vice  if  he  prohihite 
Whan  tyme  Is  nat  mete  unto  hi=)  utterance." 

G.  I.xiii.59. 

modestie  P.  fr.  L. 

1531  (Elyot,  G.  I. XXV. 107) 
"in  what  wise  musike  may  be  to  a  noble  man  neces- 
sarie:  and  what  modestie  ought  to  be  therin." 

G.  I.vii.25. 

participate         'take  part  in,  =ihare'  L. 

1531  (Elyot,  G.  III.xxiv.276J 

"that  where  with  he  dothe  participate  by  the  ordre 
of  his  creation,  ..."   G.  I.i.3. 

placabilitie  '   L« 

1531  (Elyot,  G.  II.vi.l36J 
"thre  %j  eciall  qualities,  affabilitie,  placabilitie, 
and  mercy; "  G.  II. v. 130. 


ADDENDA 

fragmentes  'isolated  parts'  F.  fr.  L. 

1531  (Elyot,  G.  I.xix.85) 
"innviraerable  gloses,  wherby  the  moste  necessary  doc- 
trines of  lawe  and  phisike  be  raynced  in  to  frag- 
mentes, ..."   G.  I.xiv.65. 


(1  continued)  a  child  or  animal',  1540  (T.  Rajmalde);  as 
'systematic  instruction',  1616  (BrinsleyJ. 
2   Implied  in  industriously  in  1523. 


J.  ■  r 
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I  (3) 


In  the  li^ts  below  are  word?  wliich  were  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  when  Elyot  wrote,  but  which  were  U'^ed  by 
him  in  meanings  or  ■■^ignlficgtions  that  had  not  been  attri- 
buted to  them  before.  Under  "a"  are  word^  who^^e  first 
usage  in  the  meaning  in  which  Elyot  used  them  is  attributed 
by  the  NED  to  Elyot  and  cited  in  the  same  qi  otations  as 
those  given  below;  under  "b"  are  words  the  first  NED  cita- 
tions for  which  are  later  than  the  date  of  Elyot 's  first 
use;  under  "c"  are  words  for  which  the  first  NED  quotation 
in  the  meaning  indicated  is  later  by  only  a  few  pages  in 
the  same  work  than  the  quotation  given  below.  As  in  Sec- 
tion I  {2),    the  third  group  here  is  more  closely  related 
to  "a"  than  to  "b". 

One  asterisk  marks  those  words  which  lost  the  parti- 
cular meaning  here  noted  before  1700;  two  asterisks  mark 
those  words  which  lost  the  meaning  here  noted  with  Elyot' 3 
use.  All  words  so  marked  will  be  found  listed  in  Section 
I  (4)  of  this  Appendix  and  discussed  in  the  corresponding 
section  of  Chapter  IV.  Comments  in  addition  to  the  above 
will  be  made  in  footnotes. 


a 

-"-accomodate  'attribute' 

"This  sentence  is  of  olde  writars  suppced  for  to 
be  firste  spoken  by  Chilo  ...  Other  do  accomodate 
it  to  Apollo  ..."   G.  III.iii.202. 

affirmaunce         'conf inning' 

"To  the  affirmaunce  therof  they  adde  to  othes,  ad- 
iurations,  and  horrible  curses,  ..."  G.  II.xiv.l90, 

alured  'attracted  to  (or  from}  a  place' 

"they  /bees/  issue  forthe  sekyng  a  newe  habitation, 
whiche  they  fynde  in  some  tree,  except  with  some 
pleasant  noyse  they  be  alured  and  conuayed  unto  an 
other  hyue.   G.  I.ii.9. 

*at tempt ate  'attempt,  an  endeavor' 

"^jThiche  attemptate  /the  writing  of  the  Gouernour/ 
is  nat  of  presumption  to  teache  any  persone,  I  my 
aelfe  hauinge  moste  neda  of  teachinge  ..."  G.  Proh. 


■^ .      i    ~ 
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augraentation  'augraented   state    or   condition' 

"Therof  oommeth  a-ugmentation  of  heat."     CH.    (1541)    46. 

barre  'a  thin  rod   of   iron   or  v;ood  used 

in  a  trial   of  strength  ,   distance 
being  the    objective' 
"Touching  suche   exercises,    ...    liftynge   and  throw- 
yng  the   heuy  stone    or   barre  ,  playing  at   tenyse  ,   and 
diuers   semblable   exercises,    ..."     G.    I.xvi.73. 

*cautele  'caution,  wariness' 

"wherfore   there    is   required   to  be   therein  mochei.  cau- 
tele   and   sobrenesse."     G.    I.iv.21. 

Chaos  '"The    'formless   void'    of  primor- 

dial matter,   the    'great  deep'    or 
'abyss'    out  of  which  the  cosmos 
or   order   of  the  univers  was  evolved. "'_/^d7 
"Gertes  nothynge   finally,  except   some  man  wolde    im- 
agine  eftsones  Qhaes :    whiche    of  some    is   expounde   a 
confuse   mixture  . "     5J.    I.i.3. 

clammie  'of  liquids' 

"Great   abundance    o±  superfluouse  humours,   thicke   and 
clammie."   I.    72. 

confliete  'strife'    (in  transferred  or 

figurative   sense) 
"Also  where    there    is   any  lanikie    of  ordre   nedes  must 
be  perpetuall  confliete    ..."     G.    I.i.3. 

correctour  'one  who  exercises  discipline' 

"Wherefore   said  he    to    the    correctour,    ...   loke   that 
thou  styl  beate   him."     G.    III.xxi.261. 

^cypher  'a  symbolic   character;    a 

hieroglyph' 
"And  if  they  had  been  as  muche    attached  with  anuie 
and  couetise ,    as   some   nowe    seeme   to  be,   they  _/tiie 
Greeks,  Romans,    and  Arabi£ns7  would  haue    deulsed 
some   particuler   language ,  with  a  strange   cypher   or 
forme    of  letters,  wherin  they  wold  haue   written 
their   scyence    ..."     GH.   Proh.    (1541). 


1      In  usages   limited  to   law  and  the   church  this  word 
has  remained   in   the   language   to   the   present   day. 
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*deprehende  With  a  subordinate   clause 

"in  the  hokes   of  Tulli,  men  may  deprehende,   that   in 
hym  lacked  nat   the  knov/lege    of  geometrye  ,    ..."     G.    I. 
xiv.67. 

*discommodities  'an   inconvenience' 

'"This   discommodities   do  happen  "by  implacahle  wrathe  ,    .." 
G.    II.vi.138. 

distrihuxiiTsre  In  "Justice   distrihutiue" 

"Justice   distritutiue   hathe   regarde   to   the   persone;    ..." 
G.    III. i. 196; 

facile  'easy  to  understand  or  make   use    of 

"made  his   exile    to  "be    to  hym  more   facile   and  easy:    ..." 
G.    I.V.22. 

fantasticall  'fantastic';    of  persons:  '  imaginative  ' 

"fantasticall  foles  wolde  haue   all   thyngs ,    ..."  G.    I. 
i.4. 

fastidious  'disagreeable' 

"that   thinge   for   the  whiche   children  he    often  tymes 
beaten   is   to   them  euer   after   fastidious:    ..."     G. 
I.ix.33. 

gnappynge    (and  kyckynge )    'to   gnap   at' 

"Lyke   a  golde  horse   ahidynge  no  plaisters  he   alwaye 
gnappynge    and  kyckynge."     K.  Proh. 

gourmandyse  'to  eat  like    a  glutton' 

"Gibus,   Ingurgitare   se   cibis,    'to  gourmandyse   to 
eate   vnmoderately. '    "     Diet. 

harbor  owe  'drive   from    ,    or   trap   in,   one's 

shelter' 
"a  fewe   nombre    of  houndes  ,    onely  to  herborowe  ,    or 
rouse,   the   game    ..."     G.    I.xviii.p.82. 

hasardes  lED  gives  no  usage   of  the   word 

separate   from  the    game   before  Slyot. 
"the  hasardes   and  daungers   of  batayle..."     G.    I.xvii.75. 

hyed   (me)  'to  make  progress',    'prosper' 

"scorne   me  ,   sayenge    that   I  haue  well  hyed  me ,   to  make 
of  a  noble   man  a  mason  or  peynter."     G.    I.viii.28. 

impenetrable  'inscrutable,  unfathomable' 

"neuer   so   difficile    (or   as  who   saythe)    impenitrable ,    .." 
G.    I.xxiii.lOO, 
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*infaxced  'to  stuff (in  a  transitive 

and  figurative   sense) 
""beynge    occupied  in  redynge    this  warke  ,    inf  arced 
througly  with  suche  histories   and  sentences  " 

G.    I.iii.18. 


•   • 


inflate  'filled  v;ith  wind,  air,  or  gas' 

"Fney  do  inflate  the  stomacke  ,  and  cause  head  ache." 
GH.  Il.vii. ,1541,22b. 

inhabile  'to  supply  with  requisitE  means  or 

opportunities  to  an  end  or  for  an 
ohject' 
"lernynge  do  inhahile  a  man  of  the  hase  estate  of 
the  communaltie  ,  to  be  thought  of  all  men  worthy 
to  be  so  moche  auaunced: . . . "  G.  I.iii.lV. 

instinotion        'quality  of  having  instincte' 

"naturall  instinotion  of  creatures  unreasonable  ..." 
G.  III.iii.205. 

insufficiency      'inadec^uacy  (of  a  thing)' 

"whiche  be  borrowed  of  the  latin  tonge  for  the  in- 
suff iciencit*  of  oux  owne  langage  ,  ..."  G.  I.i.2. 

intimation         'action  of  making  known  or 

expressing  merely;  suggestion' 
"for  the  intimation  of  sondry  vertues,  ..."  G.  I. 
xxi.94. 

iurates  'one  who  has  taken  an  oath; 

especially  about  given  inform- 
ation concerning  crimes' 
"I  meane  witnesses  and  iurates,  ..."  G.  III.vii.222. 

loyaltie  'faithful  adherence  to  a  sovereign  or 

government' 
"I  owe  al  my  studyes,  prayer,  seruyce  ,  and  loyaltie, 
..."  BS.  Proh. 

*maturitie  'due  promptness' 

"I  am  constrained  to  usurpe  a  latine  worde ,  callyng 
it  Maturitie:  ..."  G.  I.xxii.97-8. 

modulation         'tempering;  action  of  forming, 

regulating,  varying  according 
to  due  measure  and  proportion' 
"that  temperance  and  subtile  modulation  ..."  G.  I. 
XX. 89. 

moted  'discussion  of  a  hypothetical 

case  by  students  at  the  Inns' 


CI   ■:  '-'      ■:!  \'   .  •        ■..  > 
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of  Conrt   for  practice' 
"where   fyrst   a  case    is   appoynted  to  be  moted  by 
certayne   yonge  men,  contaynyng   ..."       G.   I.xiv.   65. 


obsessed   (1)  Transferred  and   figurative 

sense    'to  beset,    assail,   or 
harass' 
"the  mynde    is   obsessed  with   inordinate   glorie ,  lest 
pride,   of  al  vices  most  horrible    ..."     G.    II.iv.lE6, 

obsessed  (2)  Of  evil  spirits    'to  haiint'  , 

'beset' ,    'assail' 
"I   omyt   to   speake    of  the    confession   of   dyaels,  which 
...   were   cast   out  of  people,  which  were   obsessed." 
I.   54b. 

opportunitie  'q.uality  of  being  opportune' 

"Vifhich   if   it  be   radde    of  hym  that  hath  good  opportun- 
itie   and  q_uiete    silence."     6.    I.xviii.84. 

*partioipate  'have   some    of  the    qualities   of 

"The   sprynge  tyme   do  the  participate   the    fyrste  parte 

with  winter,  tho   later  parte  with  sommer."     GH.,1541, 
37. 

*personages  'personality,    individual  self 

"our  wittes  may  be    amended  and  our  personages  be 
more   apte    ..."     6.    III.xxv.284. 

peruse  'to  read  carefully',  hence 

'to  read' 
"The!    ...    doo  peruse   every  daye    one   chapitre    of 
the  New  Testament."      1532, Letter   to  Cromwell. 

plenitude  'fulness;   plethora   (of  animals)' 

"'/Vherefore   the    lettynge    of  blonde    is    ...    expedient 
...    also   for  them,    in  whom,  without  plenitude,   callyd 
fulness,    inflammations  begyn  to  be    in   their  bodies." 
OH.    61a. 

ponderous  'of  high  specific   gravity' 

"of  substance   grosse   and  ponderous,    ..."     G.    I.i.4. 

prepence  Intransitive   and  absolute 

"to   thinke ,   consydre  ,    and  prepence,   and    ..."     G.    III. 
xxiv.277. 

preuent  'to  provide  beforehand  vs. 

the    occasion  of  something' 
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"Praecidere  cans  am  "belli ,  to  preuent  and  take 
awaie  cleane  the  ocoasion  of  v/arre."  Diet. 

recreate  'refresh  or  enliven  the  mind' 

"to  recreate  their  spirites,  ..."  G.  I.vii.25. 

^Reprehensions      'proof  of  fallacy' 

"Confutations ,  named  of  some  Reprehensions ,  ..." 
G.  I.xiv.66. 

reproche  'an  expression  of  disapproval 

censure ' 
"Qontximelia,  ...  a  reproche,  a  rebuke,  a  checke, 
a  taunte."  Diet. 

*residence  'sediment,  that  which  remains 

as  a  deposit. ' 
"V/han  there  appereth  in  the  wyne  a  residence  lyght 
and  whyte."  GH.  Slh. 

**slypper  'readily  passing  through  the  hody' 

"Moreover  take  hede,  that  slypper  meates  he  not 
firste  eaten."  GH.  46. 

*sophistiGate       'falsified  more  or  less, 

not  plain  or  straightforward' 
"that  whiche  is  sophisticate,  and  consisteth  in 
sophismes  ..."   G.  III. xi. 234. 

success iuely       'continuously,  without 

interruption' 
"And  so  successiuely  one  kynge  gouerned  all  the 
people  of  Israeli  unto  the  time  of  Roboaz ,  ..." 
G.  I.ii.lO. 

suffrage 

"/In  Germanj7  "the  Preest  /at  mass/  in  vestmentes 
after  cure  manner  singith  eueri  thing  in  Latine  as 
we  use,  omitting  suffrages."  Letter  to  Cromwell, 
1532. 

supernaturall      'more  than  natural  or  ordinary' 

"Unnaturall  or  supernaturall  heate  distroyeth  appe- 
tite." GH., 1539, 16. 

tent  'a  stretching  frame,  especially 

for  holding  emhroidery  or  tap- 
estry while  making' 
"Jendicula  ...  a  nette  or  snare  to  take  hyrdes  or 
beastes  in,  also  a  tejmter  ,  and  a  tent  that  broth- 
erers  woorke  on."  Diet. 


,  ...    c 
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triumphant         'celebrating  a  triumph, 

triumphed' 
"in  triumphant  apparaile  within  ..."  6.  Ill.xxi.- 
259. 

unoorrupted       'applied  to  persons  or  their 

attributes'  ^ee  I  (3)  b/ 

' unadulter  ate  d ' 
"So  true  a  poticary,  that  hath  always  drowges  un- 
oorrupted."  GH. ,1541,57. 

vacaunt  'free  from,  unoccupied  with' 

"'fhe  great  Alexander,  in  tymes  vacaunt  from  hataile 
..."  G.  I.xviii.SE. 

valuation         'value,  estimated  value' 

/See   I   (3)   h_7 

'appreciation   in  respect 

of  excellence   or  merit' 
"Aestimatio ,   a  valuacion,   consideracion,   or  weying 
of  a  matter."     Diet.   Pref. 

vehement   (1)  'applied  to  natural  forces' 

"peryll   of  rayne    or   vehement  wynde ,    ..."     G.    I.ii.9, 

vehement    (2)  'applied  to   actions' 

"where   contrayrye  wise   by  exercise  ,  whiche    is   a  ve- 
hement motion    ..."      G.    I.xvi.72. 

versifyers  'with  depreciative   force  ,    a 

mere  poor  v/riter,   rimester  , 
poetaster'  ■" 

"be   nat   of  auncient  writers  named  poetes,  but  onely 
called  versifyers."     G.    I.xiii.56. 

vigilaujit  'applied  to   the    attention,   ch§3?- 

acterized  by  vigilance' 
"moche   redyng  and   vigilaunt  studie    in    ..."     G.    I, 
xiii.61. 


-        ^..       -  > 
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-"-abhorreth  In  a  causal  sen^e 

1536  (BernergJ 
"hi^  /Alexander 'j?/  tiranny  and  beastly  crueltle  ab- 
horreth  all  reders,"   G.  I«xi.46. 

adiurations         'action  of  adj^aring♦ 

1611  (Cotgrave) 
"To  the  affirmaunce  therof  they  adde  to  othe-^,  ad- 
iurations, and  horrible  curses,  ..."  G.  II.xiv.lQO, 

afflaunced         'engaged,  betrothe  d' 

1555  (Far die  of  Facions) 
"But  after  that  she  had  discouered  to  him  thc.t  she 
was  affiaunced  to  a  gentill  man,  ..."  G.  III.xvili.251. 

aggrauatyng         'increasing,  magnifying' 

1549  (Coverdale) 
"But  the  wyse  and  discrete  doctor  saincte  Augustine, 
...  dissuaded  them  by  the  moste  easiste  way  from  ... 
idolatrie;  ...  therby  aggrauatjmg  the  offence  to 
god  that  was  in  that  ceremonie,  ..."  G.  I.xix.85. 

alienate  'to  estrange' 

1548  (UdallJ 
"wherby  he  /Caesar/  •'^o  dyd  alienate  from  hym  the 
hartis  of  hi^  most  wise  and  assured  adhenentis,  ..." 

G.  II. V. 133. 

ambiguous  'e qui vocal'    (pertaining 

to  words) 

153£  (More) 
"a  sentence  or  worde,  whiche  mought  be  ambiguous  or 
doubtefull  ..."   G.  III.iv.£08. 

apish  'imitative' 

1579    (Tomson) 

"And  the   wit   that  they  _/women_7  have    is   not   substantial 
but   apish,    ..."   DGvK    224. 

apparauntly  'seemingly' 

1566    (Ejiox) 
"Of  this  peruerse   and   cursed  people   be   sondry  Icyndes, 
some  whiche   apparauntly  do   flatter,    ..."     G.    II.xiv.l90, 

*apprehende  'to  seize   an   offer   or 

opportunity' 
1586    (La  Primaud  Ft.   Acad.) 
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" An  d   nowe  ,  perchance,   some   enuious  reder  wyll  here- 
of apprehends    occasion  to  scorne   rne  ,    ...•'     G.    I.viii. 
28. 

apropriatynge  Used  "before  Elyot  as    an  ecclesiastical 

term  only. 

1533  (Tindale) 

"I  may,    ...   name    them  _/inferiotir   gouernorixsj  gouernoxirs 
at  this  tyme  ,   apropriatynge,   to    the    soueraignes,  names 
of  kynges   and  princes,    ..."     G.    I.iii.16. 

aspecte  'appearance    of  a  person 

or  object' 

1590   (Marlowe) 
"On  the    other   side   came   Detraction,    ...   hauynge  her 
aspecte    or  like   like   to   the   fire,    ..."     G.    Ill.xxvii. 
£89. 

haudry  'lewdness   in  speech  or 

writing' 

1589   (Pappe   ',¥.  Hatchet) 
"to   shew  v/hat  profite   may  he   taken  by   the    diligent 
reding  of  auncient  poetes,    ...   contrary  to  false    opin- 
ion,   ...    of  them  tlaat  suppose   tl:at   in  the   v/arkes   of 
poetes   is  contayned  nothynge   but  baudry,    ...    and  un- 
profitable  leasinges."     G.    I.xiii.57. 

champaine  As   a  non-legal   adjective 

1575 
"in  some   countrayes   that  be   champaine    ..."     G.    I. 
xviii.84. 

ciuile  'differentiated  from  criminal' 

(as   a  law) 
1611   (Gotgrave) 
"substanciall  lernyning   in  the    lawes   Ciuile,    ..." 
G.    I.xiv.68. 

committeth  In  such  senses   as    'commit  to 

story,  writing,  memory' 

1568    (Grafton) 
"And  whaii  the    thyng  selfe    is  removed,    out    of  sight, 
that   impression  that  remaineth,    is   called   imagination 
who   committeth    it   forthwith  unto  memorie ,    ..."     K.   39. 

comprised  'comprehended  compendiously' 

1534  (Berners) 

"wanton  poets,  who   in   the    latine   do  expresse   them 
incomparably  with  more    grace   and   delectation  to  th© 
reder  than   our   englisshe   tonge   may  yet  com.prehende ." 
G.    I.xiii.69. 
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consisteth  'is  made  up  of 

1565-75   (Cooper) 
"For    in  the   fyrste ,  whiche   consisteth  of  good  men,..." 
G.    I.ii.8. 

conuencions  'gathering  of  persons  with   some    common 

object' 
1552   (lyndesay) 
"For   therat  nat   onely  dependeth  all  contractes,   con- 
uencions,  commutations,  entercoursis ,    ..."      G.    III. 
vii.2&3. 

curtaisie  'a  bow' 

1575    (Laneham) 
"The   first  meuing  in  euery  daunse    is   called  honour, 
whiche   is   a  reuerent   inclination  or  curtaisie,    ..." 
G.    I.xxii.97. 

detaynyng  In  general  sense   of  holding  in  a  place 

1541    (V;yatt) 
"imploye    it   to   the   detaynyng  of  other  within  the 
houndes    of  reason,    ..."      G.    I.i.5. 

diriuied  As   of   a  word:    'formed  from' 

1567    (Maple t) 
"Puhlike    (as  Varro   saith)    is   diriuied  of  people,    ..." 
G.    I . i.l-E • 

disagre  'differ    in  opinion' 

1559    (Strype) 
"in   the   affect   of  dilectacion  we    two   disagre."     K»    2£. 

discommended  'spoken  of  dissuasively' 

1533   (iilyot,   CH.    II.vii.£3) 

"the  making  of  versis   is  nat  discommended  in  a  noble 
man:    ..."      G.    I.x.40. 

disposer  'director,  manager' 

1586    (Countess  Pembroke) 
"the  uniuersall  course   of  nature  may  stande   or  be 
permanent  without   one    chiefe   disposer   and  meuer ,    ..." 
G.    III.xxiii.268. 

Distillations  'catarrh,   deflu-xion   of  rheum' 

1533    (Elyot,   GH. ,    1541,    78a) 
"of   sac ie tie    or   fulnesse  be    ingendred  paynfull  dis- 
eases  and  sickenesses,    as   sq.uynces,  Distillations 
called  rewmes   or  poses,    ..."      G.    III.xxii.263. 

*durable  'able  to    endure   toil,   fatigue' 

1540-1   (Elyot,    I.,    1556,   4) 
"yet   is   there   not   in  them  the   propertie    or  nature    of 


,   It  c 
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goodnes,   for   they  be   not  diirable."     K,    84. 

e  noroche  ' impinge ' 

1534   (Pol.   Verg.  Sng.   Hist.) 
"that   infelicitie    of  our   tyme   and  countray  cdJmpelleth 
us   to  encroche    some   what  upon  the   yeres   of  children, 
..."     G.    I.V.21. 

entertainement  Modern  senses   of  this  word  are  all 

later  than  Elyot. 
"for   the    gentill  entertainement   of  their    frendes..." 
G.    I.xviii.84. 

entree ou-Tse  'social  communication  among  individuals' 

1547-64   (Bauldwin) 
"hetwene  whom  hapneth  to   be    any  entrecourse    or   famili- 
ar i  tie  ,    ..."      G.    Il.xi.l64. 

euangelicall  Of  persons:    'religious,   adhering  to 

the  new  religion  in  sixteenth  century' 
15ZS   (More) 
"euangelicall  persones    ..."      G,    III.iii.205. 

experience  ( vb . ) 

"In  extreme   necessitie    it  were  better   experience   some 
remedy,   than  to   do  nothynge."     OH.    III.,   1541,   vi.   62b, 

*exq_uisite  Of  knowledge 

1564   (Golding) 
"the   exi^uisite   loiowlege   and  understanding   ..."      G.    I. 
viii.31. 

faithfull  In  absolute   sense:    'true   believers' 

1558   (Bp.    iVatson) 
"as  wel  faithfull  as   gentyles    ..."     BS.   Pref. 

fondely  'tenderly' 

1593   (Sfeakespeare ) 
"slepyng  moderately  and   fondely  in  the   nyght    ..." 
GH.   42b-44a. 

**forbeare  'restrain   (another)' 

Wo  IfiCD  example    of  this   sense 
"to  forbeare    or  prohibite   a  man  to   come    into   a  falre 
gardein,    ..."      G.    I.xiii.60. 

franked  Fig.  use 

1555  (Abp.  Parker) 
"Shey  which  be  franked  up  in  Idelnes  ..."  K.    81. 


a  -:■:  r 
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fvirnitxire  'intellectual  ec^uipment' 

1561   (Norton) 
"For   a  right   oratour  may  nat  "be  without   a  moche 
better  furniture."     G.    I.xiii.55. 

garmerde  As   a  pple.-adj. 

184£ 
"as   it  were   a  garnerde   heaped  with    ..."     G.    I.xiv. 
67. 

habitacion  'a  place  where   a  thing  is' 

figuratively 

KED  gives  no   illustration 
of  this   figurative   use. 
"the  bodye    ...    is   the   habitacion   or  vessell,  whiohe 
receyveth  the    soule."     2.    56. 

incitation  'that  which   incites   to   action' 

1622   (Sparrow) 
"is  nothyng  contayned  but   incitation  to  lechery' 
G.    I.xiii.58. 

ingraued  'carved' 

1542  (Udall) 
"In  like  wise  his  plate  and  vessaile  wolde  be  in- 
graued with  histories,  fables,  or  quicke  and  wise 
sentences,  ..."  G.  II.iii.l26. 

ingrossed         'absorbed' 

1602  (Warner) 
"havinge  their  myndes  ingrossed  v/ith  carnall  af- 
fections." K.   58. 

insensate         'wanting  in  mental  or  moral 

feeling' 

1555   (I.    Wilson) 
"Grose,    insensate,   lackynge   caioacitie    of  knowlege." 
Z.    27. 

instrumentall  'organic,  having  bodily 

function' 

1535    (Elyot,   OH. (1541) 10b. ) 
"dyuers    instrumentall  partes   of  the   body"        G.    III. 
xxiv.276. 

mature  Pertaining  to    a  person 

'having  pov/ers   of  body  and 
mind  fully  developed' 
1600   (J.  Pory) 
"And  also    obserue   that  she   be   of  mature    or  ripe    age  , 
G.    I.iv.l9. 


,     I 
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mediocritie        'intermediate  between 

extremes'   _^ee   I    (3)    c7 

missprision  'contempt,   soorn' 

1586    (A.   Day) 
"he  was  forthe   with  accused,   as    it  were,    of  miss- 
prision:   ..."     G.    I.vii.27. 

precinct  'a  homided  area' 

transferred  and  figuratively 
154E   (Udall) 
"also  kepynge  will    ...  within  the   precinct  pre- 
scribed to   hir  by  understandyng."     K.   63. 

reedifieng  'rebuild  (cities,  realms,  etc.)' 

1540-1   (aiyot,   I.   43.) 
"to  the  reedifieng  of  cities   and  commune   houses 
decayed  for   age,    ..."     G.    II. x. 159-60. 

scarifieng  'making  incision  in  body 

for  purpose    of  bleeding' 
1541   (R.    Copland) 

singular' itie  'unig.uiness' 

1583   (Stubbes) 
"without   singularitie   or   preeminence    of  nature." 
6.    III.iii.202. 

situation  'place    occupied  by  something' 

1542-3    (Act  ^  &  35  Henry  VIII.) 
"the   situation  of  his  campe,    ..."     G.    I.viii.29. 

ujacorrupted  Applied  to  persons  or 

the  ir  attr  ibute  s 
1565   (Cooper) 
"with  an  humble   spirite   and  uncorrupted  intent,    ..." 
PD.  Pref. 

unneth  'unless' 

There  is  no  MED  authority 

for  that  usage, 
"they  neded  nat  to  deuoux  and  consume  the  hennes  of 
this  realme  in  suche  nombre ,  that  unneth  it  be  short- 
ly considred,  ...  within  a  shorte  space  of  yeres, 
our  familiar  pultrie  shall  be  as  scarce  ,  as  be  nowe 
partriche  and  fesaunt."  G.  I.viii.84. 

vacation  Used  as  an  adjective 

1628  (Milton) 
"in  the  vacation  season  from  warres  ,  they  ..."  G. 
I.xviii.82. 
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valuation  'value,   estimated  value' 

1551   (Rotinson) 
"Also   to  remeciber   the   valuation   of  all   our   coyns, 
as  they  be   rated  at   this   present   time,   and    ..." 
Diet.  Pref. 

voluntary  As  "brought   about  by  one's 

choice , 'self-inflicted' 
1548    fElyot,   Diet.  ) 
"And  that  parte   of  iustyee    is   contajmed   in   inter- 
ne dlynge  ,   and  somtyme    is  voluntary,   somtyme    in- 
voluntary intermedlynge ."     G.    III. i. 196. 
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audacitie  'venture '?omene'=!  "=5,  ra'5hne'=!s  ' 

'   1531  (Elyot,  G.  III.vlil.225 ) 
"under  whom  /the   Trlbune^f/  they  ^oman  cltlzen^^/ 
receyued  '=?uche  audacitie  and  power  that  they  finally 
optained  the  hlghe^te  author It le  in  the  publike 
weale,  ..."   G.  I. 11. 12. 

compacte  'made  up  by  combination  of  parts, 

fraaed,  composed' 
1531  (Slyot,  G.  I.xxii.97; 
"A  publike  weale  i^  a  body  lyuyng  compacte  or  made 
of  gondry  astate^  and  degree<5  of  men,  ..."  G.  I.i.l. 

^:-dl'5crepance         'distinction' 

1531    (Elyot,    G.    II. ill. 124; 
"euery  thlnge    <5hulde  be   to   all  men   in  commune,    with- 
out discrepance   of  any  astate   or  condition,    ..." 

G.    I.X.2. 

-;s-domlstlcall  'pertaining   to   one's   country' 

1531    (Elyot,    G.    II. vl. 139  J 
"V/e  have    also   an  example   dom.lsticall,    ..."   G.I.  11. 13. 

extenuate  'to  mglre    a  person's  body  thin' 

1533    (Elyot,    CH.    Ill.xil.,    1541,    66) 

Ch.    26b. 

Industrie  'diligence  or  assiduity  in  the  per- 

formance of  any  task' 
1531  (Elyot,  G.  Ill .xxlll.273) 
"none  Industrie  auayled,  ..♦"  G.  1.11.14. 

reiected  'refused  to  have  or  take;  put  aside 

as  useles=!  or  worthless' 
1531  (Elyot,  G.  I. XXV. 105) 
"Artaxerxes,  ...who  reiected  nat  the  pore  husbondman 
whiche  off red  to  hym  his  homely  handes  full  of  clene 
water,  ..."    G.  Proh. 

tollerable  'sufferable,  allowable* 

1531  (Elyot,  G.  11.11.124) 
"one  was  most  tollerable  where  the  gouernance  and 
rule  was  alway  permitted  to  ther,  whiche  excelled  in 
vertue,  ..."  G.  1.11.7. 

Kpmiwk 

mediocritie  'intermediate   "between  extremes' 

1531   (ilyot,    G.    III.viii.225) 
"Maturitie  ,  whiche    is   the   mesne    or   mediocritie  be- 
twene   slouthe    and  celeritie,    ..."      G.    I.   xxii.98. 
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I  (4) 


Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  words  found  in 
Elyot  that  becaitie  ob-^olete  before  1700,  with  the  exception 
of  the  approximately  twenty  words  which,  according  to  the 
NED,  were  obsolete  before  he  v/rote  or  became  so  with  his 
use.   These  have  been  discussed  in  Section  I  (4j  of  Chap- 
ter IV,   In  the  list  below,  the  place  of  the  occurrenceof 
the  words  in  Elyot 's  writing  is  given,  but  there  is  no 
quotation,  because  mo<?t  of  the  words  have  been  mentioned 
in  earlier  '='ections  of  this  Appendix.  The  date  and  author 
or  document  given  are  in  each  case  the  last  entry  in  the 
NED  for  the  particular  word  or  the  particular  meaning. 
One  asterisk  indicates  that  the  word  or  meaning  so  marked 
was  introduced  into  the  language  after  1500;  tv;o  asterisks 
indicate  that  the  word  or  meaning  was  introduced  by  Elyot 
himself.  Words  so  marked  are  to  be  found  in  former  sec- 


tions of  this  Appendix. 


-"~:5-abhorreth 

abiected 

abrayded 
-"--"-accomodate 
-"""-achieuaunces 
-"--:!•  adminicul  at  ion 
-;H:-aggregatours 

■K-allected 
->-"-allectyue 


G.  I.xi.46. 

In  a  causal  sense 

1604 

(Shakspeare ) 

G.  I.xxvii.113. 
'cast  off  or  av/ay' 

1650 

(Venner ; 

G.  (1580;  102. 
'upbraided* 

160U 

(Fairfax; 

G.  III.iii.202. 
'attribute' 

1676 

(J.  Owen; 

G.  III.jDciii.269. 
'achievements' 

1653 

(T.  Newton; 

G.  I.iii.lV. 
'prop,  support' 

1670 

(Hackettj 

CH.  Proh.,  1541. 
'adherents ' 

1621 

(Burton) 

G.  I.xiv.68. 
(allured,  drawn' 

1552 

(Huloet; 

G.  I.V.21.         1675 
'enticement,  allurement' 

(Art  of  Con- 
tentment J 

■•-  "r      ,  •  ^".      -o' 
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amoue 
-"'aporclonate 

appetiting 
-;H:-applicate 
-:i-"-apprehende 

appropered 
auncientie 
•K-x-bargenettes 
->wblenchars 

■5>'burdaynous 
but  en 
*-x-coTnmentarie9 
'iHi-comprobate 
-"-wConciones 
-:H5-concoct 
•5h:-co  nf  erences 
-^-"-conf  ins 
-x-v-conglutinate 


G.  I.iil.17. 
'apportion' 

G.  I.xxi.95, 
'desiring' 

G.  III.iii,201. 
'apply' 


1596  (Spenser) 
1670  (Hacket) 

1652  (Culpepper) 

1659  (Pearson) 


G.  I.viii.28.      1633  (La  Frimaud 
'to  seize  an  opportunity 'Fr«  Acad»7 

G.  I.i.4.  1614  (Selden) 

'appropriate  to' 

G.  III. XXV. 283.     1623  (Sanderson) 
'remoteness  of  time' 

G.  I. XX. 93.        1600  (England's 
'rustic  dances'  Helicon) 

G.  I.xxiii.99.     1625  (Fletcher) 
'scarecrows;  one  placed 
to  turn  deer  in  hunting' 


K.  85. 
'burdensome' 

G.  II. i. 118. 
'prey' 


1671  (Milton) 
1640  (H.  Lawrence) 


Or.    I.xl.46.        1538  (Starkey) 
'collection  of  notes  or  memoranda' 

G.  III.xxiil.274.   1660  (Gauden) 
'prove,  confirm' 

G.  I,xi.46.        1644  (Bulwer) 
'orations,  exhortations' 


OH.  Ded. 
'digested' 


1661  (Holyday) 


CH.  Proh.;  Dict.Pref.   1663  (Charleton) 
'comparison' 


G.  I. XX. 92. 
'neighbors' 

G.  III. i. 195. 
'put  together' 


1598  (Sylvester) 
1610  (Healey) 
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-^-"-c  on  suite  (1) 

-:kc- consult e  (2J 
condite 

-"-continuynge 

-"-cruciate 
-rric- cypher 
-"--"-decerpt 
-'5-"-depopul  at  e 
-x-x-deprehende 
-"--"-desciclon 
-;s-;:-despeched 

digne 
w-ic-discoimnodles 

-"'•discourage 
-"-"-discrepance 
•3;-;;-doini  Stic  all 
-""li-education 


G.  I.xi.44.        1700  (Drydenj 
'deliberate  upon',  with  matter  ex- 
pressed by  a  clause 


G.  III. XXX. 296. 


'meditate',  in  an  absolute  sense 


CH.,  1541,  23. 
'preserved' 

G.  I.vli.25. 
'duringe'  (prep. } 

G.  II.xii.177. 
•afflicted' 


1658  (ITssherJ 
b solute  sense 

1639  (Anchor an  J 
1682  (G.  VernonJ 
1563-87  (Foxe) 


CH,  Proh.,  1541.    1614  (RaleighJ 
'symbolic  character' 

G.  III.xxiv.276.    1678  (Cudworthj 
' extracted, excerpted ' 


G.  I.ii.lO. 
'laid  waste' 


1580  (North; 


G.  I.xiv.67.       1675  (R.  VaughanJ 
'snatch  away',  with  sub.  clause 

Diet.  Ded.         1659  (Pearson) 
'a  cutting  out  or  off 

G.  II.ii.l23.       1550  (Nicollsj 
'send  away,  dispatch' 


G.  III. v. 209. 
'worthy' 

G.  II.vi.l38. 
' inconveniences • 


1643  (Prynne) 
1690  (W.  WalkerJ 


G.  I.i.6.  1611  (Speed; 

'absence  of  courage' 


'distinction' 


1611  (Chapman; 


G.  I.ii.l3.        1655  (Fuller; 
In  reference  to  one's  country 

G.  Proh.  1647  (Milton; 

'process  of  bringing  up  young  persons'. 
The  word  was  introduced  into  the  lan- 
guage in  this  sense 


.-.  t 
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Epllogatlon 

-x-:;-eroga.tion 

1 

-iHc-excerped 

^'-"-excogitate 

2 
-"""-expedite  ly 

-"-"-exqu  Isite 

fatigate 
'"'■-"- form  ali  tie 
^"-'"-fucate 
generaltie 

haye'=i 

3 

historial 

->-;;- illecebrou!3 
-"-illected 
importable 

-"•■-^-inf  arced 


K.    93.  1547   (T.   KeyJ 

•a   suEiming  up   in  conclusion' 


G.  II.viii.l48. 
•expenditure' 

G. 
'excerpted' 

G.  II.vii.l46. 

G.  I.xxvli.ll4. 

G.  I.viii.51. 


1677  (Hale; 

1697  (Molyneux) 

1689  (Buchanan) 
1684  (H.  More) 
1651  (Culpepper) 


In  reference  to  knowledge 


G.  I.vii.25. 
'wearied' 


1607  (Shakespeare) 
1677  (Phil. Trans.) 


G.  I.xiv,65.  

'agreement  with  the  lav/s  of  form' 

G.  III.iv.2u9.     1621  (Burton) 
'artificially  colored;  hence,  falsified' 


G.  III.iii.205. 
'generality' 


1676  (Hale) 


K.  35.  1643  (W.  Cartwright) 

'fences,  hedges;  for  catching  prey*;  fig. 


G.  I.xi.48. 
'hi'itorical' 


1649  (Roberts) 


G.  I,vii.26.       1656  (Blount) 
'alluring,  enticing' 

G.  I.vii.27.       1534  (More) 
•allured,  enticed' 


G.  I.ii.lO. 

'unendurable 


1651  (Galderwood) 


G.  I.lii.18.       1624  (P.  mite) 
'stuffed',  trans,  and  fig. 


1  Contrary  to  rule,  this  word  is  formed  on  the  L.  inf. 
excerpere,  instead  of  the  part,  excerptus. 

2  Expedition  is  old.  Expedite  as  adj.  and  vb.,  after  Elyot. 

3  Historial~~was  so  spoiled  as  late  as  1513. 


':;-:;0 


*     -        .         9 


»      .       .         * 
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-"-Infuded 

inquietatlon 

in?9tlnction 

-"-x- instrument  all 

-"-"-MatiAritie 
mitigate 

-»s;-mordicatife 

mountenance 

-"-naturall 

noyou*50 

nygard^hyppe 

odilDle 
4 
•i«-"-o  stent 

perca^se 

-»":s-per  nonage  9 

*-"-petites 


G.  III.xxiii.269.   1599  (Gabelhouer ) 
'poured  in,  infused' 

G.  II.vii.l46.     1S84  (Bonet) 
'action  of  disturbing' 


G.  I.xiii.57. 
•inspiration' 


1670  (Lasselsj 


OH.,  1541,  10b,     1607  (TopsellJ 
'having  bodily  function' 

G.  I.xxii.97-8.    1670  (Marvell; 

G.  II.vi.l38.      1592  (NealJ 
'softened,  appeased' 

K.  70.  1634  (R.H.; 

'biting,  pungent' 

G.  II.xii.l72.     1674  (Josselynj 
'amount,  value' 

G.  Proh.  1657-61  (HelvlnJ 

In  reference  to  a  country  or  language 

GH.  Proh.,  1541.    1675  (Euyberts) 
'annoying,  injuring' 

G.  III.xxii.265.    1673  (R.  Head) 
'stinting;  opposite  of  excessiveness ' 

G.  III.xii.235.    1675  (BaxterJ 

G.  II.xiv.l92.     1633  {Ex^,    2  Peter 
'show,  di-'play',  vb.     i_.  7 J 

5 
K.  35.  1605   (Li.  Sutcliffe) 

'perchance ' 

G.  III. XXV. 284.     1650  (Bul?;er) 
'per-^onalities,  individual  selves' 

G.  III. XXV. 283.    1691  (Emiliannej 
'Junior  schoolboys' 


4  The  sb.  ostent  date'=5  from  1563-87  ( Poxe ; 

5  The  I'lED  has  only  dictionary  and  gloosary  references 
for  this  word  after  1605. 


■  I 


poa^ede 
preordinate 
•5:-prepen*^ed 
pretented 
■»~"-pri'3tinate 
*procr9acion 
propise 
-;K:-prouecte 
pursenettea 

-"-"-recantynge 
recuperable 
•K-redoubyng 
-JKs-refr  icate 

-"f-"-Reprehensions 

6 
-rr-x-re'ildence 

re  spl endi  s  shlnge 


G.  III.lii.202. 
'possess ' 

G.  II.xii.171. 
'preordained' 

G.    I. XXV. 105. 
' anticipated' 

G.  II.xlv.191. 
'pretended' 

G.  1.11.13. 
'pristine' 

EG.  Pref. 
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1541  (Bp.  Montagu) 
1643  (T.  Browne) 
1656  (Bp.  Hall) 
1602  (Pitzherbett) 
1630  (b.  Jon«?on) 
1651  (Hobbes) 


'offspring,  that  which  is  procreated' 


G.  I.lv.19, 
'proper,  fit' 


1656  (Blount) 


G.  I.lv.20.        1636  (Brathwalt) 
'carried  forward,  advanced' 


K.  36. 
'traps ' 


Late  17th  century 


Diet.  1671  (Glanvill) 

'withdrawing,  renouncing' 


G.  I.xlll.59. 
'recoverable ' 


1570  (Levins) 


G.  I.vli.26.       1558  (Grafton) 
'repairing,  restoring' 

K.  16.  1657  (Eawke) 

'to  open  up  again' 

G.  I.xiv.66.       1620  (T.  Granger) 
A  law  term:  'proof  of  fallacy' 


GH.  61b. 


1684  (Bonet) 


'sediment,  that  which  remains  as  a 
deposit' 

G.  III. 11.199.     1549  (Chaloner) 
'being  resplendent' 


6  As  'place  or  act  of  residing'  this  word  is  very  old. 
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rigiitwise 
sluggardy 

slyppernesse 
•?H5-gophisticate 

sourdad 
*wsquynce 

surmise 

-"- surname  d 
terrement 
Timorositle 
-JHtturglons 
-«~"-uncorrupted 
•3t-5c-vendicate 
ventilate 

•3S-  yorning 


G.  III. V. 210.      Late  ISth  century 
OTds,  spelling  of  righteous 


K.    75. 

' sluggishness • 

CK.    24b. 
'instability' 


1606   (Holland) 
1609    (Bible) 


G.    III. xi. 234.  1678   (R.    Russell) 

'falsified  more   or  less,    not  plain 
or   straight-forward' 


G.    I.ii.ll. 
'arose ' 


1606    (?/arner) 


1510  (G.Babington) 
Same  as  squlnance  or  squinsy^  'a  throat 
ailm.ent' 


'blame' 


1623  (K.  Shaks.  Soc. 
Trans, -e/ 


G.  I.xii.50.       1697  (Potter) 
'given  such-and-such  a  name' 


PD.  Pref. 
'burial' 

G.  III.xiii.225. 
' timorousness ' 

G.  I.rjc.93. 
'lively  dances' 

CH.,  1541,  57. 
'unadulterated' 

G.  III.iii.202. 
'claim  for  oneself 


1568  (Grafton) 
1647  (3P.H0.COM.) 
1549  (Oompl.  Scot. ) 
1683  (Roxb.  Ballj 
1616  (J.  Lane) 
1532-5  (Act  24  Hen. 


'fanned,  winnowed,  threshedVMf; 
out' 

G.  I.xviii.82.     1674  (N.  Cox) 
Of  hounds:  'crying  out  eagerly' 


♦  « 


^  -V  J  .  .  i:   .' 
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II    (1) 


Below   is   a  complete   list   of  the    double  expressions 
found  in  Elyot,  which  are   strictly  linguistic   and  not 
stylistic,      i'hey  are   arranged  alphabetically  according 
to  the   strange  words   involved.      Only  $he   first  use   of 
each  double  expression  is  referred  to.     New  words  are 
marked  with   one   asterisk  and  new  meanings  with  two;    all 
the  former   are  to   be    found   in  section  I    (2),   and  all 
the   latter   in  section  I   (3),   of  this  Appendix.     Vifords 
unmarked  were,   though  introduced  before  Elyot,   still 

established   in  the   language.      The   signs  made  up 
nujneral,  Arabic   numeral,   and  letters  refer   to 


scarcely 
of  xioman 
sections 


of  this  Appendix.     All  references   to '1    (2)    a' 


and  "I 
"I   (3) 


(2)    b" 
a"  and 


indicate 
"I    (3)    b" 


new  words 
indicate 


all  references 
new  mean  ings . 


to 


*abstersife 

*aeceleration 

*adminiculation 

*  1 

^adustion 

*aggre gat ours 
**alured 
**ambiguous 

*ampliatinge 


K.    70.  I    (2)   b 

"abstersife   or  clensinge" 

G.    II. V. 134.  I    (2)    a 

"acceleration  or   haste" 

G.    I.iii.l7.  I    (2)    b 

"adminiculaticn  or   aide" 

CH.  .   1539,   lib.  I    (2)    a 

"Moche    incendynge   or    adustion 
Of  bloude" 

OH.   Proh.  ,   1541.  I    (2)    a 

"aggregatours  and  folov/ers" 

G.    I.ii.9.  I    (3)    a 

"alured  and  conuayed" 

G.    III. iv. 208.  I    (3)    b 

"ambiguous   or  doubtefull" 

I.   J^ref.  ,   1541.  I    (2)   b 

" CO rrec tinge    and    ampliatinge 
of  my  Dictionary" 


1     Both  members   of  this   couplet   are   neologisms. 


;    ■■! 
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*amplificaibion 
*an3.1ogie 
*  animate 
**aspecte 
*assentato\irs 


♦* 


audacitie 


*'blasphemous 
*commutatiue 
**oompacte 


*=ii; 


eoncion 


*concocteth 
*concoction 
*confins 

conformable 
*constitutour 


** 


cypher 


Diet.   Pref .  ,   1545.  I    (2)   b 

"correction   and  araplif icacion" 

G.    II.iv.l27.  I    (£)    b 

"analogie   or  signification" 

G.   Proh.  I    (2)   Id 

"animate   or   gsnie   courage" 

G.    III.xx*ii.289.  I    (3)   b 

"aspecte   or   loke" 

G.    II.xiv.l90.  I    (2)    a 

"Assentatotirs   or   folowers" 

G.    I.ii.l2.  I    (3)   b 

"audacitie  and  power" 

G.    III. ii. 197.  I    (2)   b 

"reprocheable   or  blasphemous" 

G.    III. i. 196.  I    (2)    a 

"comrautatiue   or   by  exchaunge" 

G.    I.i.l.  I    (3)   b 

"compacte   or  made" 

G.  I.xi.46.  I  (3)  a 

"a  solemne  eoncion  or  proposition" 

OH.  16a-17b.  I  (2)  a 

"concocteth  or  boyleth" 


G.    III.xxii.264. 


I    (2)    a 


"concoction  and   digestion" 

G.    I. XX. 92.  I    (2)    a 

"confins  and  neighbours" 

R.   4.  I    (1) 

"conformable   or   like" 

G.    III.vii.223.  I    (2)    a 

"constitutour   and  maker" 

CH.   Proh.  ,   1541.  I    (3)    a 

"strange  cypher   or   fourme   of  let- 
ters" 


2     Both  members  of  this  couplet   are   neologisms 
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*decerpt 

*de  liberate 

*deniulcecl 

*descicion 

deuulgate 

dysarde 
*e  due  at  ion 

elected 

estate ments 
*excerped 

*excogitation 
*explicating 

**extenuate 
*exterior 

*'^fastidious 

**forbeare 


G.    I.ii.l4.  I    (2)    a 

"the  worlde  was  decerpt   and  remt 
in  pieces" 

G.    II.ii.l21.  I    (2)    b 

"deliberate   and  gxaue   prommciatlon'" 

G.    I. XX. 87.  I    (2)    a 

"demulced  and  appaysed" 

Diet.   Dad.  I    (2)    b 

"deseicion  and  condemnation   of 
pernicious  errours" 

G.   Proh.  I    (1) 

"deuulgate    or   sette   forth" 

K.    20.  I    (1) 

" counter fayte   dysarde   or   spie" 

G.    I.ii.l5.  I    (2)    b 

"education  or  bringing  up" 

G.    II. i. 116.  I    (1) 

#eleGted  or    appointed" 

G.    II.ii.lg2.  I    (4) 

"noble    esbatements   and   passetimes" 

G.    II. i. 116.  I    (2)   b 

"excerped  or  gathered  as  v/ell  out 
of  holy  scripture" 

G.    I.xxiii.99.  I    (2)a 

"excogitation  and    auysement" 

G.    I.xiii.55.  I    (2)   b 

"explicating  or  unfoldinge" 

CH.    26b.  I    (3)    b 

"extenuate   or   make    thin" 

G.    III.viii.225.  I    (2)    b 

"exterior   or   outwards" 

G.    I.xxi.94.  I    (3)    a 

"fastidious   or   fulsome" 

G.    I.xiii.60.  I    (3)    b 

"forbeare    or   prohibite" 
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* frugal! tie 
*f\icate 
**goiirmandyse 

*graue 

**habitacion 

haye 

'^'illecebrouse 

^imbecilitie 

4 
*incendynge 

Magnanimitie 
**mat\ire 
*mediocritie 

*mordieatife 
*obftJ.scate 


G.    III.xxii,E62.  I    (2)    b 

"frugalitie    or  moderation" 

G.    III. iv. 209.  I    (2)    a 

"fucate   or  oounterf ayte" 

OH.    16fi-17b.  I    (3)   b 

"eat  without   gourmandyse ,   or 
leaue  with  some   appetite" 


G.    I.i.l. 
"graue   or   sad" 


I    (2)   b 


E.    56.  I    (3)    b 

"habitacion  or  vessell" 


G.    II.xiv.l92. 
"haye    or  nette" 


I    (4) 


G.    I.xiv.62.  I    (2)    a 

"illecebrouse   or   delicate" 

Z.    80.  I    (2)   b 

"imbecilitie   or   feblenesse    of 
our  nature" 

CH.    lib.  I    (2)    a 

"raoche    incendynge   or    adustion  of 
bloude" 

G.    III.xiv.240.  II    (2) 

"Magnanimitie    or  good  courage" 

G.    I.iv.l9.  I    (3)   b 

"mattire   or  ripe    age" 

G.    I.xxii.98.  I    (2)    a 

"a  meane    or  mediocritie   betwene 
slouthe   and  celeritie" 

K.    70.  I    (2)    b 

"mordicatife   or  biting" 

G.    II.vii.l41.  I    (2)    a 

"obfuscate    or  hyd" 


3  i'his  v;ord  was   obsolete   by  1650   and  must  have   been 
rare   at  Elyot's   time. 

4  Gf.    adustion. 

5  Dates   from  1340,  but  Elyot  considered   it    "straiinge" 
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*ostent 

*'^per'use(i 

phrase 
**prepenoe 
**prepensed 

procreacion 

6 
propise 

I 
pursenettes 

recant 

*receptories 

*reprochea'ble 

**residence 

*sacietie 

*saltation 


8 


G.    II.xiv.l9£.  I    (2)    a 

"ostent   or  shewe" 

G.    II. i. 116.  I.(3)b 

"radde   abd  perused  good   authors" 

Gyp.   Pref.  I    (1) 

"right  phrase    or   foujrme    of   speakynge" 

G.    III.xxiv.277.  I    (5)    a 

"to   thinke ,   consydre ,  and  prepence# 

G,    I. XXV. 105.  I    (3)    a 

"prepensed  and   gathered  to  gether 
seriousely" 

EC.   Pref.  I   (1) 

"procreacion  and  frute   of  his  "body" 

G.    I.iv.l9.  I    (4) 

"propise    or    apte" 

Z.    36.  I    (4) 

"hayes   and  pursenettes" 

Diet.   Ded.  I    (1) 

"recant    and  forsake" 

Diet.   Pref.  I    (2)    a 

"vesselles   or    deceptories" 

6.    III. ii. 197.  I    (2)   h 

"reprocheable   or  hlasphemous" 

CH.   61b.  I    (3)    a 

"residence   or  botome" 

6.    III.xxii.263.  I    (2)    b 

"sec ie tie   or   fulnesse" 

G.    I. XX. 89.  I    (2)   b 

"daunsinge   or  saltation" 


6  Became   obsolete    after   1650.      Though  it  was 
probably  rare   at  Slyot's    time,   he   uses    it   freg.uently, 
always  in  this   couplet. 

7  Obsolete   late    in  seventeenth  century.   Cf.   hayes, 

8  Both  members  here   are   nev;.      See  blasphemous. 


.i.i  '..■(,':■ 
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sences 

*'^  singular  it  ie 

9 

sluggaxdy 


10 


squynances 


m 


tiraorositie 


xin  declared 


K.   55.  I    (1) 

"sences   or  wittes" 

G.    III.iii.202.  I    (3)   b 

"singular it ie   or  preeminence" 

K.    76.  I    (4) 

"sluggardy  and   idelnes" 

CH.   62b.  I    (2)    a 

"sq.uynances   or   quinces   in  the 
throte" 

G  III.viii.225.  I    (4) 

"Timorositie   or  feare" 

6.    I. XV. 70.  I    (1) 

"undeclared  or  hidde" 


9     Became   obsolete    in  1606. 

10  See   section  referred  to   for   the   various  forms   of 
this  word. 

11  Became    obsolete    in  1647. 
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II   (£) 


Following  is   a  complete   list   of  the   passages   in  v;hich 
Elyot  explains   or   comments  upon  words.     They  vary  consider- 
ably in  length  and   importance;    the   limit  has  "been  extended 
on  one   side   to   include  every  explanation  which  is   more 
formal  than  a  mere   double  expression   (cases  where   Latin 
words   are   briefly   introduced   as  such,    and  the   very  short 
comments   of  other   sorts),  and  on  the   other  to    include 
long  discussions   of  terms   or   qualities   —   in  fine  ,  to   take 
in  everything  of   linguistic  significance.      Immediately 
after  each  word   is  some   comment  as  to    its   introduction 
into  English,     Roman  and  Arabic  numerals   and   letters  refer 
to  Section  I   of   this  Appendix. 

abstinence  Known  since   1382  (Wyclif) 

"Abstinence    is  wherby  a  man  refrayneth  from  any  thinge, 
which  he  may  lefully  take,    for    a  better  purpose." 
G.    III.xvii.246. 

acumen  I    (2)   a 

^by  whiche    tyme    the  more   parte    of  that    age   is   spente, 
wherin  is   the   chiefe    sharpnesse    of  witte   called  in 
latine    acumen,   aa  d   also  than  approcheth  the   stub- 
borne    age    ..."      G.    I. XV. 71. 

Adagia  Strictly  Latin 

"prouerbes,   called  Adagia   ..."     Diet.,   1545,  Pref. 

Ad  Judices.  Strictly  Latin 

"he  _^Alexander7  neuer  exercised  any  other  play  or 
game,  but  only  one,  where    in  was  a  similitude    of 
iustice  ,   and  therfore   it  was  called  in  latine  Ad 
Judices ,  whiche    is   in  englisshe   to   the   iuges." 
Gr.    I.xxvii.lll. 

adulte  I  (£)   a 

"suche   persones  beinge   nov/e   adulte,   that    is   to   saye , 
passed  theyr  childehode   as  well   in  maners   as   in 
yeres,    ..."     G.    II. i. 116. 

Affranius  Latin  quoted  and  translated 

"Usus  me   genuit ,  mater  peperit  memoria. 
Sophiam  me    Graii  vocant,   vos  Sapientiam. 
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"Whiehe  in  englysshe  may  be  in  this  wyse  translat- 
ed: 

Memorye  hyght  my  mother,  my  father  experience. 

Grekes  calle  me  Sophi,  hut  ye  name  me  Sapience." 

G.   III.2i:xiii.274. 

agreablenesse  I(2)a 

"agreahlenesse ,   or   (as   I  mought   saye)    the  iznitie 
of  our   two   appetites."     G.    II.xii.l71. 

Alteres 

"lahorynge  with  poyses  made    of  leadde   or   other 
metall,   called  in  latine   Alteres."     G.    I.xvi.73. 

Amioitia  Strictly  Latin 

"frendship ,   called   in  latine   Amioitia."  G.      II. xi. 
161. 

"loue ,   called  in  latin  Amor ,  wherof  Amioitia  com- 
meth,   named   in  englisshe    frendshippe    or   amitie." 
G.    II.xi.l62. 

Amor  Strictly  Latin 

"loue,   called  in  latin  Amor ,    ..."     G.    II.xi.l62. 

Archa  federis  Strictly  Latin 

"the   holy  shrine    that  was   called  Archa  federis." 
G.    I.xi.48. 

Aristocratia  Strictly  Latin 

"rule   was   alway  _/In  Greece's  most   "tollerahle" 
governmentsj  permitted  to  them  whiche  excelled  in 
vertue ,   and   was   in  the    greke    tonge    called  Aris- 
tocratia,   in  latin  Optimorum  Potentia,    in  englisshe 
the  rr-le    of  men  of  best   disposition."     G.    I.ii.7. 

Assentatours  I    (2)    a 

"Other  there  be ,  whiche  in  a  more  honest  terms 
may  be  called  Assentatours  or  f olowers ,  which  do 
awayte  diligently  what  is  the  fourme  of  the  speche 
and  gesture  of  their  maister,  and  also  other  his 
maners ,  and  facion  of  germentes,  and  to  the  imi- 
tation and  resemblaunce  therof  they  applie  their 
studie."     G.    II.xiv.l90. 

Audacitie  I  (3)  b 

"  I  name  that  Audacitie  whiche  is  an  excessife 
and  inordinate  truste  to  escape  all  daimgers  ,  and 
causeth  a  ma^n  to  do  suche  actes  as  are  nat  to  be 
ieoparded."  G.  III..viii.225. 
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"beau  Gierke  These   words  were    quite   familiar   in 

printed  ringlish  from  the    twelfth 
centiiry. 
"Henry  the  first,    ...was   openly  called  Henry  heati 
Gierke  ,  whiche    is    in  englysshe ,   fayre    clerke  ,   and 
is   yet  at  this   day  so  named.      G.      I.xii.49-50. 

"benignitas  Strictly  Latin 

"And  tha-c  promptitude    or   redinesse    in  employinge 
that  henefite  v/as   than  named   in  englishe   gentil- 
nesse  ,    as    it  was    in  latine  "benignitas ,   and   in 
other   tonges   after   a  semblahle    signification." 
G.    II.iv.l£6. 

hlenchars  I   (2)    a 

"the    goode   husbande    ...    setteth  up   cloughtes   or 
thredes  whiche   some    call  shailes ,   some   hlenchars , 
or    other   like    shewes,    to   feare    away  byrdes." 
G.    I.zxiii.99. 

braule  The  v/ord  v/as   already  in   the    language. 

Here  Elyot    is  explaining  his   use    of 
it   in  a  transferred  sense, 
"the   seconde  motion,    ...   may  be   signified  celeritie 
and  slownesse:   whiche    two,   all  be    it   they  seme   to 
discorde    in  their   effectes   and  naturall  propreties: 
and  therfore    they  may  be   well  resembled  to    the 
braule    in  daunsynge    (for    in   our  englyshe  tonge  we 
way  men  do  braule,  v/han  betwene   them   is   altercation 
in  wordis),  yet   of  them  two   springe th  an  excellent 
vertue  where   unto  we   lacke   a  name    in  englyshe." 
G.    I.xxii.97. 

Bxirsa  pastoris  Strictly  Latin 

"the   herbe    called  Bursa  pastoris."     GH.    63b. 

Galumnia  Strictly  Latin 

Calumny  was   first  used   in  English 

in  1564   (J'roude) . 
"this  monstre    is   called   in  englysshe   Detraction, 
in   latine   Galumnia."     G.    III.xxvii.288. 

Campus  Llartius  Strictly  Latin 

"whiche   was  called  Marces   felde  ,    in  latine   Cam- 
pus Martius."     G.    I.xvii.75. 

Candidus  Strictly  a  Latin  name    interpreted  to 

English  readers. 
"Candidus,  whiche  male  be    interpreted,  benigne   or 
gentill."     DGi7.   Argument. 
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Cauinius  A  Latin  name    Interpreted 

"Caninius ,   like   a  curre  ,   at  wonens  condicions   is 

alway  "barkyng."     DGW.   Argument. 

oarnal  affection       Familiar  words    in  Snglish;  Slyot   is 

here   explaining   the   sense    in  which 
he  uses   them 
"carnal  affection,   called   (hy  the  folovifars   therof) 
loue . " 

cautherization  I   (2)   h 

"this   disease  requireth  sharp  medicines    ...    or 
perchance   cautherization,   that   is   to    say,   that 
the   place    corrupted  he   skorched  with  a  hotte   bourn- 
ynge  yron."     E.    70. 

celeritie  Slyot  explains   a  less  familiar  word 

hy  one  "better  known. 
"celeritie,  communely  called  spedinesse."  G.    I.xxii, 
98-9. 

Chaos  I   (3)    a 

"Chaos:   whiche    of   some    is   expounds   a  confuse  mix- 
ture."    G.    1.1.3. 

Ginici  Strictly  Latin 

Cynic   came    1647-64   (Baldwin) 
"Demetrius  ,  whiche  was   of  that  secte  ,   that  for  as 
moehe   as   they  abandoned  all  shamfastnes   in  their 
wordes   and    actes,    they  v>/ere   called  Ginici ,    in  eng- 
lisshe    doggishe."     G.    I.xx.91. 

dementia-  Strictly  Latin 

Clemency  came    in  1553   (Queen 
Mary's  Proclamation  in  Strype's 
Eccl.   Mem. ) . 
"mercye    is    ...    a  temperaurce    of   the    mjnade    of  hym 
that  hath  pov/ar   to  he    auenged  ,    and   it    is   called  in 
latine   Clemeatia,   and  is    alway  ioyned  with  reason." 
G.   II.vii.l45. 

comentarie  I    (£)    a 

"out   of   a  comentarie,    that   is   to   say,   that  he   had 
before  prouided  and  writen,   to   the    intente    that  he 
wolde  speke   no  more   ne   lasse   than  he   had  purposed." 
6.    II.ii.l24. 

Chronographie  I    (E)   b 

"computacion   of  tyme   call  Chronographie." 
Diet.  ,   1545,  Pref . 
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Gonciones  I   (2)    a 

"the   counsayles   and  exhortation   of  capitaines , 
whiche  be    oalled  Gone  lone s."     G.    I.xi.46. 

congruite         •  A  technical   v;ord  ecployed  in  a 

manner  more    stylistic   than  linguistic, 
"so  that  we   may  beholde   diuers  yonge   gent ill  men, 
who   in  their   infancie    and  childehode  were   wondred 
at   for   their   aptness   to   lerning  and  prompt  speak- 
inge    of  elegant   latine  ,  whiche   nowe  ,  heinge   men, 
nat  onely  haue   forgotten  their   oongruite  ,    (as   is 
the    eommiune  worde)    ..."     G.    I.xiii.54. 

Goniiired  A  familiar  word 

"   desired  hym  and   (as   I  mought  saye)    coniured  hiip." 
G.    II.xii.l69. 

consolidate  I   (2)   h 

"whereby  knowlege  is  ratified,  and  (as  I  mought 
saye)    consolidate."     G.    III.sxvi.285. 

Qonstitutio  Strictly  Latin 

"a  contention ,  wherof  may  ryse   a  question  to  be 
argued,   and   that   of  Tulli   is  called  constitutio , 
and  of  Quintillian  Status   causae ."  G.    I.xiv.65. 

Gonsultation  A   familiar  word 

"Tnis  thinge  that  is  called  Gonsultation  is  the 
generall  denomination  of  the  acte  wherin  men  do 
deuise  together  and  reason  what  is  to  be  done." 
G.    III.xxviii.291. 

Gontinence  A  familiar  word.     Elyot  enjoys 

these    attempts   at   defining,   Aristotle 
considered   abstinence   and  continence 
one    and  the   same   virtue;  Elyot   takes 
the   former    as    "abandoning  material 
possessions"   and  the    latter   as   "fore- 
bear ing  Tinlawful  company  of  women". 
"Shamfastnes   iojnaed  to  Appetite    of  generation  mak- 
eth  Gontinence,  whiche    is   a  meane  betwene   Qhastitie 
and   inordinate   luste ."     G.    I.xxi.95. 

"Gontinence  is  a  certue  whiche  kepeth  the  plesaunt 
appetite  of  eian  under  the  yoke  of  reason."  G.  III. 
xvii.246. 


1     Gf .    abstinence  »   Concerning  these    two  words  Elyot 
7JT±tes:    "Aristotle    in  his  Zthikes,   making  them  bothe   but 


V  V. 
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Q op jam  Yerborum  et  Rerum       iatin  title  ,    translated 

"whiche   lie  ^rasmus/  calleth  Coplam  Ver"boriuii  et 
Herum,    that   is  to   say,  plentie   of  wordes   and  maters." 
G.    I.xi.42. 

Copie  I   (2)   Id 

"attaine  plentie    of  the    tonges  called  Gopia   ..." 
G.    I.X.36. 

Cordage  I   (2)    a 

"dissolute  motions   and  wanton  coxintenatmces    in 
that  whiohe   was  called  Oorda:x,   and  pertained  to 
comedies,  wherin  men  of  base   hauioiir    only  daunsed." 
G.    I. XX. 93. 

corroborate  I   (2)   h 

"where  I  saye  preserued,  I  intende  corroborate  and 
defended   againe    anoiaunces."     G.    III.vii.223. 

cosmogrophie  A  familiajr  v/ord.   Elyot  was   think- 

ing of   it  as  hardly  naturalized, 
"cosmogrophie,  called   in  englisshe   the    discription 
of  the  worlde."     G.    I.viii.30. 

cunctator  I   (2)   b 

"he  _^uintus  ?abius7  is  often  tymes  called  of  them 
/the  Homans7  gabius  cmictator  ,  that  is  to  saye  the 
tariar   or  delayer."     G.    I.xxiv.l02. 

ci;ippynge  I   (1) 

GH.    55a. 

Cure te s  Strictly  Latin 

"Quretes ,  (whiche  Vvere  men  of  armes  in  that  coun- 
tray) ."  G.  I.xx.87. 

Cursor  Strictly  Latin,  though  appearing 

untranslated  in  English  publications 
from  1300. 
"one  of  the  mooste  noble  capitaynes  of  all  the  Ho- 
manes  toke  his  nejne  of  rennyng,  and  was  called 
Papirius  Cursor,  which  is  in  englisshe,  Papirius 
the  renner."  G.  I.xTii.74. 


(1  continued)   one,  describeth  them  under  the  name 
of  continence  sayenge ,  He  that  is  continent,  for  as  moche 
as  he  knoweth  that  couaitous  desire  be  euill ,  he  dothe 
abandone  them,  reason  persuadynge  hym.  For  this  tyme  I 
take  Abstinence  for  the  v;ilfull  abandoninge  of  money, 
possessions,  or  other  thinge  semblable ;  Continence  the  ona 
ly  forberynge  the  imlefull  company  of  women."  G.  Ill.xvii. 

246-7. 
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jje   Off iclis  Strictly  Latin 

"it "may  "be   sayde    in   this   f oiirme :    'Of  the   dueties 
and  maners   appertaynynge   to  men.'"     G.    I.xi.47. 

De   Sanitate    tuenda  Strictly  latin 

"the  boke    of  Galene ,   of  the   gouernance    of  helth, 
called   in  latine   De   Sanitate    tuenda.   G.    I.xvi.73. 

Demooratia  Strictly  Greek  and  Latin 

"'fhis  maner   of  gouernaxmce  /equality  of  estate 
among  the  people7  was   called  in  greke  Demooratia, 
in  latin  Poptilaris  potentia,    in  englisshe   the   rtile 
of  the    comminaltie ."     G.    I.ii.7. 

Diaphoretice  I   (2)    b. 

"unctions  with  oyles   and  oyntementes,  called  Dia- 
phoretice."    GH.   61b. 

Dictator  Long  familiar.      Ihis   is  a  good  ex- 

ample  of  the   extremeness   and  nicety 
of  Elyot's  Latinity. 
"one   soueraine    and  chiefe   of  all  other,  whom  they 
J^Vae  Homan_s7  named  Dictator  ,   as    it  were   commander." 
G.    I.ii.lS. 

Diorthotice  I   (2)   b 

A  kind  of    justice    "named  in  Greeke   Diorthotice , 
whiche    is    in  englysshe   correctiue."     6.    III. i. 196. 

discretio  Strictly  Latin 

"Here  with  wolde  be   conioyned,   or  rather  mixta 
with   it,   the  yertue   called  Modestie  ,  TAfciche   by  Tulli 
is   defined  to  be   the    knowlege   of  oportunitie    of  thinges 
to  be    done    or   spoken,    in  appoyntyng  and   settyng  them 
in  tyme   or  place  to  them  conuenient  and  propre,  VVher- 
fore    it  semeth  to  be   moche   like   to   that  whiche   men 
ODmmunely  call  discretion.      Al  be    it   discretio   in  lat- 
ine  signifieth  Separation,  wherin   it    is   more   like 
to  Elestion;   but   as    it    is  commune ly  used,    it   is  nat 
only  like    to  Modestie,  but   it   is   the    selfe  Modestie. 
For  he   that  forbereth   to   speake,    all  though  he    can 
do   it  bothe  wisely  and  etoquently,  by  cause  neither 
in  the   time   nor   in   the   herers  he   findethe   oportim- 
itie  ,    so   that  no   frute   may  succede    of  his   speche  , 
he   therfore    is   vulgarly  called  a  discrete  persona. 
Semblably  they  name  him  discrete ,   that  punissheth  an 
offendour   lasse   than  his  merites   do  require,  hauyng 
regarde   to   the    awikenes   of  his  persone  ,    or    to   the 
aptnesse    of  his   amendement.      So   do   they  in  the    ver- 
tue   called  liberalitie  ,  where    in  gyuynge  ,    is   had  con- 
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sideration  as  well   of   the   condition  and  neoessite 
of  the   persone  that  receiuethe,  as  of  the  benefite 
that  oomethe    of  the    gyfte  receyued.      In  euery  of 
these    thinges  and   their  semblable    is  Modestie ;   which© 
worde    ant  heinge   knowen   in  the    englisshe   tonge  ,  ne 
of  al    ttiem  which  under   stode   latin,  except   they  had 
radde   good  autoiirs  ,   they  improprely  named  this  ver- 
tue   discretion."     G.    I.xxv.106-7. 

disposition  I   (1) 

"than  appoynte   they  howe  many  plees  maye   be  made 
for  e^usry  parte  ,  and  in  what  formalitie    they  shulde 
be  sette,  whiohe   is   the   seconds  parte   of  Rhetorike, 
called  disposition,  wherin  they  do  moche   approche 
Tinto  Hhetorike."     G.    I.xiY.65. 

Distillations  I   (3)   b 

"Distillations  called  rewmes   or  poses."     G.    Ill.xxii. 
263. 

Dlui  Strictly  Latin 

"calling  them  Diui ,  whiche  worde   representisth  a  sig- 
nification  of  diuinitie."     G.    I.viii.32. 

Elegiae  Strictly  latin 

"lasciuous  poetes   that  wrate  epistles  and   ditties 
of  loue  ,   some    called  in  latine  Elegiae   and  some  Epi- 
grammata,   is  nothyng  contayned  but   incitation  to  lech- 
ery."    G.    I.xiii.58. 

Encyclopedia  I   (2)    a 

"all  maner   of   lernyng:   whiche    of  some    is   called  the 
worlde   of  science,   of  other  the   circle   of  doctrine, 
whiche   is  in  one  worde  of  greke  Encyclopedia."     G.   I. 
ziii*56. 

Bnopliae  Strictly  Latin 

"Also  the    fourme    of  bataile   and   fightyng   in  armure 
was  expressed   in  those   datinsis  which  were   called 
Enopliae ."  G.    I.xx.93. 

Epigrflmmata  Strictly  Latin     J3ee  Elegiae7 

Epitoma  Strictly  Latin 

"The   epistles   of  saint  Paule  ,   saint  Peter,   saynt 
Jojin ,   saynt  James,  and   Judas  the  apostles  do  contayne 
cotinsailed  and  aduertisementes   in  tis    fourme    of  or- 
ations, resiting  diuers  places   as  well   out   of   the 
olde   testament   as   out    of  the   gospelles   as   it  were    an 
abbreuiate ,   called  of  the    grekes  and   latines,  Epitoma. 
G.    III. XXV. 282. 


c  yi  . .'.  t. 
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equabllite  I   (2)    a 

"[There   is  also  moderation  inn  toller  at  ion  of  fortune 
of  euerye  sorte  ,  whiche    of  Ttilli   is  called  eq.uabilite  , 
whiche  is  ,  vftian  there   semeth  to  he   alwaye   one  visage 
and  cotmtenanoe  neuer  changed  nor  for  prosper itie 
nor  for    aduersite."     G.    Ill.xxi.S59. 


Btigenia  Strictly  Greek 

"And  for  the   goodnesse   that  preceded 
eration  the  state   of  them  was  called 
whiche   signifieth  good  kinde   or   ligna 
more  brief e  maner    it  was   after  called 
the  persones  noble  ,  whiche  signifieth 
and  in  the   analogie    or   signification 
pie  than  gentill,   for  it  containeth  a 
whiche   is   in  gentilnesse ,  as  also  the 
nitie  therefore  receiued,  whiche  be   s 
one  to   the    other  that   they  can  nat  be 
6.    II.iv.l27. 


of  suche  gen- 

in  greke  Eugenia, 

ge  ,  but   in  a 

nobilitie  ,   and 

excellent, 
it  is  more   am- 
s  well  all  that 

honour  or   dig- 
0  annexed  the 

seperate." 


Eume  lia 


Greek  bodily 


"as  the  maiestie  of  princes  was  shewed  in  that  daunse 
whiche  was  named  Eume  lia.  and  belonged  to  tragedies." 
G.    I. XX. 93. 


Euangelistes  A  familiar  word 

"bokes   of  the  Euangelistes ,  vTilgarely  called  the 
gospelles."     G.    III.   xxv.282. 


execucion  A  familiar  word 

"In  selfe   doing,   or   to   speke   it  more   clenly,   in  ex- 


ecucion.' 


Pas.  PI. 


Exordium  I  (E)  a 

"onely  they  ^the  lawyer_s7  lacke  pleasaunt  fourme 

of  begynnyng,  called  in  latine  Exordium."  G.  I.xiv.66, 


experience 


Familiar.  Here  we  have  a  nice  distinc- 
tion and  definition. 
"The  other  experience  whiche  is  in  otir  propre  per- 
sones and  is  of  some  men  called  practise."  G.  III. 
xxvi . 284 . 


faxmi  Strictly  Latin 

"those  bestes  which  be  called  satiri,  f auni  ,  hip- 
ocentauri,  and  diuers  other,  which  be  founden  in 
Affrike."  K.    26. 


fidelitie 


Unusual  word,  which  had,  however,  been 
used  in  English. 
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"And  to   the   imitation  of  latyne    it   /^That  wdiich©    in 
latyn  is   called  gidesT  is   often  called  fidelitie." 
/see   f-urtlier  under  Pide^sJ.      G.    III. vi. 211. 

Fides  Strictly  Latin 

"That  whiche    in  latyne    is    called  Fides,    is  a  parte 
of  iustice   and  may  diuersely  he   interpreted,   and  yet 
finally  it  tendeth  to   one  piarpose    in  effecte.      Some 
tyme    it  may  he    called  faythe  ,   some    tyme   credence  , 
other  whyles  truste.      Also   in  a  frenche   terme    it    is 
named  loyaltie.      And  to   the    imitation  of  latyne    it 
is   often  called  fidelitie.      All  whiche  wrrdes,    if 
they  he    intierly  and   (as  I  mought  saye)   exactly  tinder- 
standen,   shall   appere   to    a  studious   reder  to   signi- 
fie    one   vertue   or   q.ualitie  ,   all  thoughe   they  seme 
to  haue    some   diuersitie .     As  beleujmge   the   precep- 
ted and  promise    of  god   it   si  called  faythe.      In   con- 
tractes   betwene  man  and  man  it    is   commune ly  called 
credence.     Betwene  persD  nes  of  ec|.uall  astate   or  con- 
dition  it   is  maned  truste.     For  the    suhiecte   or  ser- 
uaunt  to  his  souerayne   or  maister   it   is  proprely 
named  fidelitie  ,  and  is  a  frenche   temre  loyaltie." 
G.    III. vi. 211. 

Fortis  Strictly  Latin 

"a  man  that   is   valiaujit ,  called   in  latyne  Fortis." 
G.    III.viii.225. 

frugalitie  I   (2)    h 

"frugalitie ,  whiche    is   a  sohrenesse    or   moderation 
in  liuinge."     G.    II.xi.l63. 

Later  iilyot  uses   this  word  to   explain  sohriety: 
"sohrietie  ,    or,    in  a  more   general   temm©  ,   frugalite." 
G.    III.xxii.262. 

hierarches  I   (2)    h 

"Fyrst   in  his  heuenly  ministres ,  whom,   as  the    churche 
affirmeth,  he  hath  constituted  to   be    in  diuers   de- 
grees called  hierarches."     G.    1.1.3. 

hippoceatauri  Latin       _^ee   fauni7 

Historeo  Greek  bodily 

"Firste   it    is   to  be   noted  that   it   is   a  greke  name, 
and  commeth   of  a  worde   or   verbe   in  greke  Historeo , 
whiche    dothe   signif ie   to   knowe  ,   to   se ,   to  enserche , 
to  enci_uire  ,    to  here,   to   lerne ,   to   tell,    or  expounde, 
unto   other."     G.    III.xxv.281. 

Hormus  Latin  or  Greek  bodily 
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"Also   there  was  a  ky-nde    of  daunsinge  called  Hormua  , 
of  all  the   other  moste   lyke   to   that  whiche   is    at   this 
time   used."     G.    i.xx.93. 

Ideas  Strictly  Greek 

"wonderfull  figtires  ,   or,    as  the   grekes   do  calls 
thera,    Ideae  ,    of  vertues   and  nohle   equalities." 
G.    I.X2:ii.96. 

impenitrahle  I    (3)    a 

"were    the   thing  neuer    so   difficile    (or   as  who   say- 
ethe    impenitrable."     G.    I.xxiii.lOO. 

Industrie  I   (3)   h 

"Industrie  hath  nat  ben  so  longe    tyme   used   in  the 
englisshe   tonge   as  Prouidence ;   wherfore    it    is   more 
straunge  ,    and  rec[Uireth  the  more  plaine   exposition. 
It   is   a  qualitie   procedyng  of  witte   and  experience, 
hy  the   whiche   a  man  perceyueth  q_uickly,    inuenteth 
fresshly,   and   counsayleth  spedily.      i/Yherfore   they 
that  he    called  industrious,   do  mosts   craftily  and 
depely  understands   in   all  affaires  what   is  expedient, 
and  by  what  msanes   and  wayes   they  may  sonest  exploits 
them.      And  those    thinges    in  whome    other  men  trauayle , 
a  person   in  dustrious   lightly  and  v/ith  facilitie 
spedeth,  and  fyndeth  newe  wayes  and  meanes   to  bring 
to  effect  that  he   desireth."     G.    I.xxiii.lOOO 

ingratitude  Familiar  word 

"I'he  moste    damnable    vice   and  moste    agayne    iustice  , 
in  myne    oppinion,    is   ingratitude,   commenly  called 
unkyndnesse ."     G.    II.xiii.l86. 

Intellectus  Strictly  Latin 

"to   the    augmentation   of  under standyng,   called   in 
latine    Intellectus   et  mens."     G.    I.xiii.61. 

"Ifhis  moste   pure  parte    of  the    souls,   and   (as  Aris- 
totls   sayeth)    diuyne  ,   impassible ,   and   incorruptible 
is  named  in  latine   Intellectus ,  v/hereunto  I  can 
fynde  no  proprs   englysshe  but  under st an dynge .     For 
intelligence  ,  whiche   comraeth  of  Intelligentia,    is 
the   perceyuyng  of  that  whiche   is    fyrst  conceyued  by 
understandjnag,   called  Intellectus.   Also   intelligence 
is  nowe   used  for   an  elegant  words   where   there    is 
mutuall  treaties   or   appoyntementes  ,  wyther  by  letters 
or  message,   specially  concernynge  virarres  ,   or   like 
other  great   affaires  betwene   princes    or  noble   men. 
ki/herfore    I  wyll  use    this  words   understendynge   for 
Intellectus,  untyll  some    other  more   propre   englysshe 
^9¥de  may  be    founden  and  brought   in   custome."     G.    III. 
Exiv.£77. 
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"understandyng,   called   in  latine   Intellectus   and 
Mens."     G.    III.rxiv.278. 

Inuention  Explained  because    of  its   technical 

application, 
"what  plees   on  enery  parte    ought   to  te  made ,   and 
howe   the   ease   maye  "be   reasoned,  whiche   is    the    fyrste 
parte    of  Hhetorike,  named  Inuention."  G.    I.xiv.65. 

ire  An  old  word.      This  explanation  illus- 

trates Elyot's  latinity  and  his   a?/are- 
ness   of  the   gap  between  the    learned 
and  poplar   vocabulars'-;    also  his   eag- 
erness  to   increase   the   latter  with 
portions   of  the   former. 
"ire,   called  vulgarely  wrathe."     6.    II.vi.l36. 

kebuli  I   (2)   "b.      Used  here    as   a  sort   of 

explanation  of  Mir ah o lanes ,   intro- 
duced in  1530  (Palsg.) 
"Mirabolanes ,  called  kebull  condyte   in  India*" 
OH.    73b. 

Kersis  Persian,  _/~See  nasturtium  for  q_uota- 

tionj 

Lacochymia        Strictly  Greek 

"properly  called  in  greke  ,  Lacochymia,  in  latin 
Viciosus  succus  ,  in  englysh  it  may  be  callid  cor- 
rupt iuyce."  CH.  53b. 

loci  commtmes      Strictly  latin 

"the  places  wherof  they  shall  fetche  their  raisons, 
called  of  Oratours  loci  communes."  G.  I.xiv.es/ 

Logodedali        Greek  bodily 

"rhetoriciens  ,  declamatours ,  artificiall  spekers, 
(named  in  Greeke  Logodedali)  ,  or  any  other  name 
then  oratoujTs."  G.  I.xiii.56. 

loyaltie  i'amiliar  word 

/"See   Fides  7- 

Magistratus  Strictly  Latin;   magistrates  was   old. 

Magistratis 

"inferiour  gouernours ,  hauynge  respecte   to    theyr 
office    or   due  tie,  wherin   is    also  a  representation 
of  gouernance.      All  be    it   they  be   named   in  latine 
Magistratus.     And  her after   I   intende    to    call  them 
Magistratis,   lackynge    an   other  more   conuenient  worde 
in  englisshe."     G.    I.iii.l6. 
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Magnanimitie  Anold  word  "but  yet   "straunge",   as 

31yot  says,   and  he   wants   to  establisli 
it.      The  viTord  v/as   in  the    language   as 
early  as   1340   (Ayen. ) . 
"But  nowe   I  rememhre   me ,   this  words  Magnanimitie 
beinge   yet  stratinge  ,   as   late   tor  owed  out   of  the 
latyne  ,  shall  nat  content   all  men,   and  specially 
them  whome  nothing  contents th  out  of  their  accus- 
tomed Mumpsimus,   I  will   adusnturs   to   put  for  Mag- 
nanimitis   a  words  more   familiar,   callynge    it  good 
courage  ,  whichs  ,  laauynge   respects   to    the    sayd  def- 
inition,  shall  nat  seme  moche    inconuenient."     G. 
III.siv.239. 

mansuetude  Old  word  in  language  ,  hut  Elyot 

found  it   in  rare  use    snd  hardly  under- 
stood. 
"For   if  a  man  haue    a  sadde    countenance   at   al  times, 
and  yet  not  heinge   meued  with  wraths,   nut  pacient, 
and   of  moche   gentilnesse ,    they  whichs  wold  be   seme 
to  be    lerned,  wil  say  that  the  man   is   of  a  great 
modestie  ;   where   they  shulde   rather  saye    that  he 
were    of  a  great  mansuetude;   whiche    terme  ,  beings 
ssmblably  bsofre   this   time  unlmowen   in  our  tonge, 
may  be  by  the   sufferannce   of  wise  men  nows  receiued 
by  customs  ,  v;herby   the   terme   shall  be   made   famil- 
iars."    G-.    I. XXV. 107. 

/see   also  the  passage    q.uoted  under  modes  tie  .7 

Mens  Strictly  Latin.     /See   Intsllectus7 

Mesaraice  I   (1) 

"in  the   vaynes   called  Ussaraice  ,  which  precede th 
from  the   holowe  parte    of  the    lyuer."     GH.    55a. 

Metamophosios  Strictly  Latin 

"two  botes   of  ouid ,    the    one    called  Lletamophosios , 
whichs    is   as  moche   to    says   as ,   chaungynge    of  men 
in  to   other  figure   or   fourme."     G.    I.x.39. 

Mirabolanes  I   (1) 

"Marabolanes ,   called  kebuli  condyte    in  India." 
OH.    73b. 

Modestie  I    (E)   b.     ^es    discretio   for   the 

long  passage    immediately  precsding 
this,  which  should   bs   considersd  at 
the    same   time    as  the    passage   below_^7 
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"And  nov/e   some  men  do   as  moche   atuse    the  worde  mod- 
estie  ,   as   the    other   dyd  discretion.      For   if  a  man 
haue   a  sadde   coutitenance    at  all  times,   and  yet  not 
beinge  meued  with  wrathe  ,  hut  pacient,   and  of  moche 
gentilnesse  ,   they  whiche  wold  he   sene  to  he   lerned, 
wil  say  that  the   man  is    of   a  great  modestie;  where 
they  shulde  rather  saye   that  he  v/ere    of  a  great 
mansuetude;  which  terme  ,  beinge   semblahly  before 
this   time   unknowen   in  0"ur  tonge  ,  may  be   by  the    suf- 
feraunce    of  wise   men  nowe   receiued  by  custome  ,  wher- 
by  the    terme   shall  be  made   f  amiliare .      l^hat  lyke 
as  the   Romanes   translated  the   wisedome    of  Grecia 
in  to   their   citie  ,  we    amy,,  if  we    liste  ,   bringe   the 
lernjnges  and  wise  domes   of  them  both   in  to   this 
realme    of  Englande  ,   by  the   translation   of   their 
warkes;    sens   lyke   entreprise  hath  ben   taken  by 
frenche   men,   Italions ,    and  Germanes ,   to    our  no  litle 
reproche   for   our   negligence   and  slouth.      G.    I.xxt.107. 

Motherv;oort  Very  common  word.      iThis  passage    il- 

lustrates  only  Elyot's   learning  and 
Latinity.     The   actual  Latin  mama ,  which 
he  fails  to  give ,   is 
"Motherwoort  whiche    inlatyne   beareth  hir  /"Green 
Arthenisia  of  Laria_7  name."     OH.    (1541)   Proh. 

Musa  Latin  and  Greek  bodily 

"as  by  olde   autours   a  man  may  aggregate   a  definition, 
that  whiche    is   called   in  greke   and   latyne  Musa,    is 
that  parte   of  the    soule   that   induce th  and  moueth  a 
man  to   serche   for  knowlege   in  the   whiche   motion   is 
a  secrete   and  inexplicable   delectation."     G.    Ill, 
2:xiii.272. 

Nasturtium  Latin.      First  used  as   an  English  word 

in  1570   (Foxe) . 
"they  /"the   children   of  the   Persians__7  toke  with 
them  for  their   sistenatuace   but   onely  breed  and  herbes, 
called  Kersis ,   in  latine  Nasturtium."     G.    I.xviii.80. 

Nitrum  Latin 

"  called  in  latyn  Nitruij."     GE.    76b. 

ITosce    te    ipsum  Latin 

"The   wordes   be    these    in  latin,  Uosce   te    IpsTim,  wtoiche 
is   in  englysshe ,   know  thy  selfe."     G.    III.±ii.202. 

obsessed  I   (2)   b 

"Alexander  beinge^(as   I  mought  say)    obsessed."     G. 
II.vi.l37. 
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obstinaeie  Simply  a  definition.      The  word  is   old. 

"Obstinacie    is   an  affection  immotiealDle  ,   fixed  to 
wille ,   abandonynge  reason,  whiohe    is    ingendred  of 
pryde ,   that   is   to   saye ,   whan  a  man  estemeth  so  moche 
hym  selfe   abone   any  other,   that  he   reputeth  his   ovme 
witte    onely  to  "be    in  perfection,   and  contemneth  all 
other  cotmsayle."     G.    III. xv. 242. 

Oeconomice  Greek  bodily.     Economic   came    in  1592. 

"In  the    Institution  of  Household  Keeping  called  Oecon 
omice  ,  Aristotle  writeth   in  this  wise."     DGV/.    225. 

Qmotimi  Greek  bodily 

"the  nobles,  whiche    also  mought  be    called  Peeres, 
by  the   signification  of  the   greeke  worde ,  wherin 
they  were   called,   Qmotimi."        G.    I.xviii.80. 

Op  timer  urn  Potentia     latin     /""See  Aristocratia7 

Paedia  Cyri  Familiar  word 

"Paedia  Qyri  whiche  may  be    interpreted  the   childe- 
hode    or   discipline    of  Cyrus."     G.    I,xi.45. 

Peeres  Familiar  word     /See  Qmotimi  7 

Persepolis  Elyot's  dry  display  of  his  knowledge 

of  Greek, 
"there  was   in  the   realme    of  Per sis  but   one    citie , 
whiche   as   I  suppose,  was  called  Persepolis."     G.    I. 
xviii.80. 

Phera  Greek  bodily 

"the   great  "krore  J\>oxeJ  whiche   the   grekes  called 
Phera."   G.    I.xviii.82. 

phrase  I  (1) 

"forme  of  speakyng  ...  called  in  greeke  ,  and  also 
in  latine  ,  Phrasis."  DP.  Proh. 

"significacion  or  fourme  of  speakjnig,  called  a 
phrase."  Diet.  (1545)  Proh. 

phthiriasis        I  (2)  b 

"the  long  sychnes  called  phthiriasis."  Z.  68. 

Plebs  latin.   This  word  was  used  as  English 

in  1647  by  G.  Daniel  —  meaning:  'pop- 
ulace ,  mob ' . 
"Plebs  in  en gl is she  is  called  the  communal tie ,  which 
signif ieth  only  the  multitude ,  wherin  be  contayned 
the  base  and  vulgar e  inhabit antes  not  auanced  to  any 
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honour  or  dignite  ,  v/hiche  is  also  used  in  o\vc   daj^-ly 
communication;  for  in  the  citie  of  london  and  other 
cities  they  that  he  none  aldermen  or  sheriffes  be 
called  communers:  And  in  the  countrey,  at  a  cessions 
or  other  assemhly,  af  no  gentyl  men  he  there  at,  the 
sayenge  is  that  there  was  none  hut  the  communal te , 
whiche  proueth  in  myn  oppinion  that  Plehs  in  latine 
is  in  englisshe  communaltie  and  Pleheii  he  communers. 
And  consecLuently  there  may  appere  lyke  diuersitie 
to  he  in  englisshe  hetwene  a  puhlike  we  ale  and  a 
commune  we ale ,  as  shuld  he  in  latin  hetwene  Res   puh- 
lica  and  Kes  pleheia,"  G.  I.i.2. 

plenitude  I    (3)    a 

"plenitude,   callyd  fulnesse."     GH.    61a. 

Plenitude  Well  known  hefore  Elyot ,   even   in  Eng- 

lish usage.     j/See   plenitude  7 

Plethora  Greek  hodily.      Game    into  English   in 

1541   fS.    Copland).     /See  plenitude7 

Popularis  potentia     Latin  hodily.     _^ee   Democratia7 

Populus  Latin 

^5s   I  haue    sayde ,  puhlike  toke  his  hegynnyng  of 
people:   whiche   in  latin   is   Populus .    in  whiche  worde 
is   conteyned  all   the    inhahitantes   of   a  realms   or 
citie  ,    of  what   astate    or   condition  so   euer   they 
he."     G.    1.1.2. 

porpheri  Greek 

"a  delicate    stone,   called  porpheri. "     G.    II. v. 135. 

Pythagoriens  I    (2)   h 

"Pitheas   and  Damon,    two  Pythagoriens,   that   is   to 
say,    st^1dents   of  Pythagoras   lerninge."     G.    II.xi.l65, 

Hegimen  sanitatis     Latin 

"Gouernance    of  health,    in  latine  Hegimen  sanitatis." 
GH.    (1541)    Proh. 

reprinse  I  (2)  h 

"a  reprinse,  whiche  is  one  mouing  only,  puttynge 
hacke  the  ryght  fote  to  his  felowe."  G.  I.xsiv.lOl. 

Hepulse  I   (2)   h 

"3"ujrely  this  Hepulse    or    (as   they  rulgarly  speke) 
puttynge  hacke    from  promotion,    is  no   little  payne 
or   discomf orte ,  hut   it  may  he  with  stands."     G.    III. 
xiii.237. 
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Respu"blloa  latin 

~  "In  the    latin   tonge   it    is   called  Hespublioa,   of 

the  whiche    the  word  Res  hath  diuers   significations, 
and  dothe   nat    only  "betoken  that,   that   is   called  a 
thynge ,  which   is   distincte   from  a  persone  ,  but   al- 
so  signifieth  astate ,   condition,   substance,  and 
profite.      In   our   olde   vulgare ,   profite    is  called 
we  ale.     And   it   is   called  a  welthy  contraye  wherin 
is   all  thyng  that   is  profitable.      And  he    is   a 
welthy  man  that    is  riche    in  money  and  substance. 
Publike    (as   Yarro   saith)    is   diriued   of  people, 
whiche   in  latin  is   called  Pupulus  ,  wherfore  hit 
semth  that  men  haue   ben  longe    abused  in  calling 
Rempublicam  a  commune  we  ale.      And  they  which  do 
suppose    it  30   to  be   called  for   that,   that  euery 
thinge  be   to  all  men   in  commune,   without  discre- 
pance  of   any  astate   or   condition,  be   thereto  moued 
more  by  sensualite    than  b^  any  good  reason  or    in- 
clination to  humanite.     And  that  shall  sone   appere 
imto   them  that  wyll  be   satisfied  either  with  autor- 
ite   or  v/ith  nattirall   ordre   and  example,"     G.    I.i.£. 

Rex  pacif icus  Latin  bodily 

"\vh.erfore   he  jKlng  Salomon  /sl^JJ  is   named  in 
scripture  Rex  pacif  icus ,   v/hiche    is   in  englysshe 
the  peasible   kinge."     G.    III.xxiii.270. 

rythmi  Greek  bodily 

"More    ouer   v;ithout  musike   gramer  may  nat  be  perfecte; 
for  as  moche   as   therin  muste   be   spoken   of  metres   and 
harmonies,   called  rythmi   in  greke."     G.    I.xv,70. 

sac ie tie  I    (E)   b 

"The   dyner  moderate,   that   is   to   say,   lasse   than 
sacietie   or    fulness   of  bealy,"     CH.    (1541)    40b. 

Salii  Latin 

"Salii  ,  which  in  to  englisshe  may  be  translated 
daunsers."  G.  I.xx.91. 

Sapientes         Let  in 

"the  seuen  auncient  Greekes  called  in  latin  Sap- 
ientes ,  in  englysshe  sages  or  wise  men."  6.  Ill.iii, 
202. 

satiri  Latin  strictly  .  /Eee   fauni/ 

scarifieng        I  (3)  b 

"scarifieng  called  cuppynge."  CH.  55a. 
/Uf,   cuppynge7 
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sorupulously  1.(2)    b. 

"lloste   diligently,   and  as    I  mought  say,  most 
scrupulously  to  be    obserued."     G.    I.xiii.53. 

Seuerus  Latin 

"Alexander ,   emperour   of  Home  ,   for  his  grauitie 
called  Seuerus."     G.    I.xxvii.lll. 

"emperour  Alexander,   for  his  grauitie    called 
Seuerus."     G.    II.    1.119. 

"emperour  Alexander,   for  his   grauitie  called 
Seuerus."     G.    III.iii.205. 

'Alexander   also,   emperour,    for   his   incomparable 
grauitie    called  Seuerus."     G.    III. x. 232. 

"moste  noble  Emperour  Alexander,  for  his  wysedome 
and  grauity  callid  Seuerus."      I.  Pref. 

Sextarius  Latin 

"psnate  of  Rome  callyd  Sextarius  ,  is  xx  ounce  mea- 
sures, the  greke  pynte  callyd  also  Sextarius,  and 
the  hebrue  pynte   callid  Log."      Diet.   fol.211a. 

Seueritie  1(1) 

"And   in  this  wise   fiersenesse    ioyned  with  milde- 
nesse   maketh  Seueritie ."     G.    I.xxi.95. 

shailes  I   (2)    a 

"cloughtes   or  thredes,  v/hiche   some    call  shailes, 
some   blenchars ,   or   other   like   sheres,   to   feare 
away  burdes."     G.    I.xxiii.99. 

societie  I   (2)    a 

"societie   called  company."     G.    III.iii.201. 

spheris  Known   in  English 

"they  /the  four  elements_7  be  set  in  their  places 
called  spheris."     G.    1.1.3. 

siiuynce  1(2)  a 

"Gynanche  ,  a  syckenes  called  the  sq.uynce  ,  whiche 
is  in  the  throte  and  iawes."  Diet. 

status  c aus ae      Latin 

"a  contention,  wherof  may  ryse  a  ci_uestion  to  be 

argued,  and  that  of  I'ulli  is  called  constitutio , 

and  of  Quint illian  status  causae ."  W.    I.xiv.65. 

Stoici  Latin 

"the  Philosophers  called  Stoici  used  this  sentence 
G.  III.xvi.245. 
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Symposia  Latin  and  Greek  "bodily 

"Symposia  _/~Plato's  Xenophon's,  and  Plutarche's/, 
Galled  "bankettes   in  Englyss^e  .  "     BS  .    (1559)   Proh. 

tetrarohas  Latin   and  Greek 

"the  Homanes  had  deuided   the   realme    of  Judea  to 
foiire  prinoes  called  tetrarohas."     G.    I.ii.ll. 

Theatre  IDiown  word 

"ITero  ...  wolde  sit  in  the  'Iheatre  (an  open  place 
where  al  the  people  of  Home  hehelde  solemne  actis 
andplayes).      G.    I.vii.26. 

the  ma  Latin 

"heed  of  a  declamation  called  thema."  G.  I.xiv.65. 

Tollerantia       Lat  in 

"Paynfulnesse ,  named  in  latyne  Tollerantia."  G.  III. 
S.230. 

Tractahilitie      I  (2)  a 

"Tractabilitie  (which  is  to  "be  shortly  persuaded 
andmeued)."  G.  I.xxi.95. 

Trihus  Latin 

"wherfore  ix  partes  of  them  which  they  called  Tri- 
bus  forsoke  hym,  and  elected  Hierohoaz,  late  ser- 
uant  to  Salomon."  6.  I.ii.lO. 

Yates  Latin 

"in  poetes  was  supposed  to  he  science  misticall  and 
inspired,  and  therfore  in  latine  they  were  called 
Yates  ,  which  worde  signifyeth  as  moche  as  prophetes." 
G.  I.xiii,57. 

ventilate         I  (4) 

"before  traited,  and  (as  I  mought  saye)  ventilate." 
G.  I. XXV. 105. 

YiciOBUs  succus    Latin/  Jpee   Lacochymia  7 

Yir  Lat  in 

"A  man   is    called  in  latyne  Yir  ,  wherof,   sayeth  Tulli , 
vertue    is   named."     G.    III.    ix.229. 
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